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American Rifles, Ammunition and Men won victory to-day over 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Norway, Australia and Natal, and bring 
back Palma tropby. 


(Signed) LIEUT. ALBERT S. JONES, 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America. 
Copied from N.Y. HERALD. 


This sweeping victory for America, and the extraordinary score of 1,570 out of a 
possible 1,800 were made with 30-40 regular factory Cartridges, manufactured by the 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


selected after exhaustive trials, by the entire American Team in preference to all 
others, for the'r wonderful uniformity and extreme accuracy. 


Scores are improved by using U. M. C. ammunition, 
Souvenir Cartridges (without powder) on application, 


istol’s. Patent Steel Belt Lacing, THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


—s = SAVES 313 Broadway, - New York City. 
Time, Belts, Factory: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Depot: 86 First St., SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
— Money. 
Greatest* tren 
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Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
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SON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. REGULAR PATTER®SM™. 9 
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~ “OFT COAL. REGULAR PATTERN. 
LING & CRANE, fsicnieeer <= § === EP 


Jenkins "96 Packing. 


Makes perfect joint instantly ; does not have to be followed 
u Makes joint that wiil last for years on all pressures of —_ 
Rs. acids. &c. Does not rot, burn, blow or squeezeout. Receiv 
on highest award—Gold Medal—at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 
. ’ AIL Genuine Stamped with Trade Mark. 
Next thing to it: Returna 


whole sheet for an inch of fault. JENKINS BROTHERS, New York. Boston, Philadelphia. Chicago, 
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ized iron: workableness For dale ist Grade Basic Open Hearth Steel Billets and Slabs 
Oo fault: k bl THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 28 
ne fault: unworkableness, (Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, Conn. PAGE 





Another: short measure, too 
thin, 
Quick service. 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 









Pac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
American Sheet Steel Company > ates 
Battery Park New York . MAGNOLIA METAL C0., 


Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 611-613 West (3th St., San Francis Be Se ee treat. Boston, 
Chicago, Fisher Bidg. NEW YORK, grades of Babbitt Metals at competitive prices 


Published every Thursday Morning by David Witham Cop 298 232-238 William St... New vork. 


Vol. 723 No. 5. New York, Thursday, July 30, 1903. Single copies, 1s cents 
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Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, ; inadid 


Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, ee 








Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 
SEAMLESS BRASS 
& COPPER TUBES 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. | 39 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 

144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 199 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO 
TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 


New York. ROLLING MILL : FACTORIES : 


WATERBURY, CONN, 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 
BRASS, 


BRONZE TUBING. : : : ; + ¢ + :|_TMOMASTON: CONN. - 


WATERBURY BRASS (0., 


WATERBURY, CONN, 
130 Centre St., New York. Provid R. |. GERMAN SILVER 
entre ew Tor rovidence, Sheets, Rolls, Wire, 
RAR Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 


€ GENUINE No. 1 BABBITT. Caine tee —* 
1 ood . 
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no shrink in it. Ever tried Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 


Telegraph Bldg., Room 71B. and Metal Company, 


Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 
aeneeur 


JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 3 AGENTS FOR 
aA PPA Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY. 


100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


“PHONO -ELECTRIC” 


WIRE. “1's Tova.” 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND. SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


TUM MALE 


NOTRE L UDOT. COGIC RNS TIC U UTD TTL Rcdo RRA La ck ae 
OT BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 














TROLLEY 
Founders, Finishers, ‘ 
. F, WELOH MFG. CO, 68 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. TELEPHONE 
“fine and a in cain; ha a: tt 8 Ee and 
HENDRICKS BROTHERS eereORAPE 
Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, LINES. 
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19 Murray St., New York 
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ingot Copper, Block ‘Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
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Guaranteed 
R. A. HARD BATTLE CREEK, MI‘ 
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THE IRON AGE 


Tuurspay, JuLy 30, 1903. 


Erecting the Manhattan Valley Viaduct. 


An interesting piece of bridge erection has just been 
performed in New York City. The novel feature of the 
work was the dexterity with which it was carried out. As 
the bridge spans a very busy thoroughfare, this was a de- 
cided advantage. The longest period during which traffic 
was interfered with to the extent of suspension, at this 
particular point, was one hour. This was the amount of 


eS ee ee 
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work. The Terry & Tench Construction Company, who 
have the contract for the work, planned to execute it with 
as slight an interruption of traffic as possible. 

It was first intended to erect each arch or rib com- 
plete on one side of the roadway and then swing it into 
place by means of derricks or travelers. The great 
weight of each completed member prohibited this, how- 
ever. The middle arch or rib weighs about 61 tons, while 
each of the outside arches is of about 50 tons weight. It 


Fig. 1—Showing Meane of Placing End Segments in Position. 


ERECTING THE MANHATTAN VALLEY VIADUCT. 


time consumed in lifting and fastening the central sec- 
or divide each of the three arches into three pieces. 

The bridge is known as the Manhattan Valley Viaduct, 
and the building of it was one of the interesting problems 
of constructing Section 12 of the Rapid Transit or Inter 
urban Railway. 

At the point spanned by the viaduct there is a cleft in 
the Harlem rocks known as Manhattan Valley. According 
to the city map it is Manhattan and 129th streets, asection 
of the upper city traversed by numerous surface electric 
lines and many vehicles. Here the railway emerges from 
the tunnel and re-enters it after passing over the struc- 
ture which spans the daily activities in the bottom of the 
chasm. 

It would have been a source of great inconvenience to 
the business interests of the section to erect the bridge in 
the ordinary manner by blocking the street with false 





was therefore decided to erect the bridge in nine sections, 
or divide each of the three arches into three piecs. 

As will be noted from Fig. 1, the abutments are of the 
usual skewback, pin bearing type. Steel caps, which were 
to contain the bearing pins, were placed in position on 
the piers and the pins laid in their proper conical grooves. 
By means of the swinging boom derricks shown in Fig. 
1, one of which was placed on each of the approaches, 
the end segments of each of the ribs were lifted into posi- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 1. While being held in place by 
the derrick, each one was securely fastened to the up- 
rights of the approaches by means of chains, sheaves and 
wire cables. Turnbuckles were inserted in the cable 
guys to allow means for adjustment., As a precautionary 
measure a heavy timber stick was placed under each seg- 
ment to serve as a prop. 

After the six end segments were placed in position 
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) THE IRON AGE. 


guyed and shored, the central sections were elevated into 
place to complete the arches. This was also done by 
means of the derricks mounted on the approaches, each 
section being lifted by both derricks simultaneously, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Each center section was composed of 
two segments, properly bolted at the lower rail, but left 
disjointed at the upper rail, 1 inch space being allowed 
in the center for final adjustment. So as to keep the sec 
tions from twisting while being lifted into place, the 
upper rails were spliced by means of timbers and ropes, 
as shown in Fig. 2. While each section was held into 
place it was bolted fast to the end segments, the turn- 
buckles being employed for the proper adjustment of the 
latter, which moved up or down as the turnbuckles were 
operated, the pin bearings serving as hinges. The proper 
adjustment was then given the arch in the center by re 
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fice them for little or nothing to secure prompt returns. 
‘This is not the part of wisdom, for it not infrequently 
happens that some one devises a machine in which the 
neglected patent is essential to success. A firm of boiler 
makers, said to be the largest concern of the kind in the 
world, required a fire brick of a peculiar shape and ap 
plied for a patent upon one of their construction. The 
claim was rejected because it had been forestalled by an 
other person. Search revealed that this individual had 
patented the identical thing they required some time be- 
fore, and not finding any particular use for it had laid it 
aside as an unprofitable asset. The firm of boiler makers 
made an offer through an agent (not revealing their iden- 
tity) and bought the patent for a very small sum, which, 
although small, was better than nothing to the holder of 
the patent. This incident shows that inventors should 





Fig. 2.—Completing the Arch. 


ERECTING THE MANHATTAN VALLEY VIADUCT. . 


moving the splicing on the upper rail and, interposing 
plugs of the proper thickness, and finally bolting the en- 
tire arch securely. Lateral girders were then riveted into 
place to hold the three arches together, and the work on 
completing the superstructure of the bridge proceeded. 

The end segments of the center arch weighed about 19 
tons each, while the central section weighed about 23 
tons. The end segments of the outside ribs weighed 15 
tons each, and the center piece weighed about 20 tons. 

The span of the arches between the centers of the 
pins at the abutments is 177 feet 6 inches. The actual 
distance between centers of the abutments is 168 feet 6 
inches. The arches are about 60 feet high from the 
ground to the bottom of the lower members. The ap 
proaches are each about 130 feet long. Owing to a de- 
cided slope in the street the south abutment is about 5 
feet lower than the one at the north end of the arches. 

The piers are of granite concrete and piling. Fred. H. 
Pickles was the engineer in charge for the contractors. 
The materials were furnished by the Pencoyd branch of 
the American Bridge Company. 

od deiactanetitlltnsassiastiiaal 

Many inventors become discouraged because they do 

not find an immediate market for their devices and sacri- 


endeavor to find out who the real buyers are before deal- 
ing with an agent; if they followed this course they would 
be more likely to realize better prices. 


It is stated that companies have been formed at 
Waterbury, Conn., and at Louisville, Ky., for the purpose 
of insuring manufacturers against strikes. This seems 
to be a most desirable development in protective insur- 
ince, but a very great margin of safety will be required 
by those who promote such an undertaking. 


The General Electric Company have completed the 
largest electric locomotive yet built. It is to be used in 
,the tunnel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway at Baltimore, 
Md. It weighs 180 tons, and is designed to haul a freight 
train weighing 1500 tons up a grade of 1% per cent. Its 
capacity is 2000 horse-power. The locomotive is made up 
of two units, and is so arranged that any number of units 
may be coupled together, making it as much larger as de- 
sired. All of the units are controlled from the one place. 
There are eight 42-inch driving wheels on each unit. 
making 16 driving wheels on the locomotive. The cab 
is of sheet steel and the frame of heavy cast steel. 
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Lake Ore News. 


DuLuTH, MINN., July 25, 1903.—Some of the records 
that are being broken by steamships, railroads and mines 
in this end of the ore trade do not appear to indicate any 
diminishing interest on the part of those making them. 
This week their number has been added to by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, which put 54,000 gross tons of ore 
over its track scales in a day. This is 2000 tons better 
than its last best figure. Record breaking figures of ves- 
sel work were given last week, and the mines are doing 
very well. This latter is true, however, more especially 
of those of the United States Steel Corporation than of 
any other interests. At Duluth and Two Harbors 2200 
carloads of ore are received daily. 

The steel ship “J. H. Reed” of the Provident Steam- 
ship Company of Duluth is now loading her initial ore 
cargo here. She is a Wolvin vessel and is fitted with 
the most modern unloading devices ever put on a vessel. 
Her hatches are spaced 12-foot centers lengthwise the 
ship. It is expected that she will make record speed at 
unloading ports, especially where Hulett unloaders are 
installed. She was built for trade to Conneaut. 


The Clairton Deal. 


‘The deal by which the United States Steel Corporation 
comes into half ownership of stock of the Clairton Steel 
Company includes, as was intimated in this correspond- 
ence last week, some considerable mining holdings. But 
these are not the bulk of what has been known as the 
Oliver-Snyder interests, for which various negotiations 
have been reported as in progress for some time. The 
chief Clairton mine is the Champion, in Section 31, T. 48, 
R. 39 on the Marquette range. This is the deepest mine in 
the lake region, with 30 60-foot levels, approximately 
1800 feet. It is an excellent property, and, though a ship- 
per for the past 35 years, is still a large property with 
abundant unopened ground favorably located. Its ores 
in the early days were of great purity, slate, specular and 
magnetic, but these have been largely worked out and 
some hematite is now being opened into on another part 
of the property. The Champion has the distinction of a 
shaft, its No. 7, in which there is a turn of 44 degrees in 
a vertical distance of 175 feet. This was required to 
utilize the deep shaft to best advantage, on account of a 
turn in the ore body. 

The second Clairton property is the Mesaba range mine 
generally known as the St. Clair, and located in Section 
23, T. 58, R. 20. This is now under development by the 
Minnesota Iron Company, who have held an operating 
contract for some time. This mine contains about 6,000,- 
000 tons of ore peculiarly desirable in the furnace, and it 
is a very valuable property. The third and last of these 
Clairton properties is what is known as the Prindle, in 
the southwest corner of Section 24, T. 57, R. 22. This is a 
smaller deposit and a leaner ore than either of the others. 
No development has taken place on this property. The 
three are estimated to contain, by work so far done, about 
20,000,000 tons, but may hold much more, and indeed very 
likely do. The change in ownership will involve, it is un- 
derstood, no change whatever in management or opera- 
tion. 


Activity in New Mines. 


The Biwabik district, Mesaba range, is more active 
than any previous year. The mine of that name is em- 
ploying four shovels in ore and is sending out daily 6500 
tons. It will far exceed all previous records. There is 
a 1% mile of stripped openings on Biwabik, and join- 
ing its westerly end comes Duluth with another ™% mile, 
continuing clear to Canton’s line. Duluth is being de- 
veloped this year into a large property and will be a 
much more extensive shipper than in preceding years. 
The appearance of things at this point is as impressive 
as anywhere on the range. Just west of Duluth the Hol- 
land is to be opened at once, also by stripping, and di- 
rectly east of Biwabik several operations are under way, 
including mining by the Cass Iron Company and explora- 
tion by the East Biwabik Iron Company, Elder et al., the 
Minnesota Iron Company and others. These explorntions 
are getting some ore, though not in great quantity. 
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It is reported that ore has been cut in six test pits 
in the center of Section 15, T. 59, R. 14, where D. 'T. Adams 
of Duluth is at work. This is true, but does not prove 
much yet. These pits are shallow, running from 10 to 
14 feet of ore under a slight surface, and are bottomed 
in hard ore, which may not be thick. Such a result 
would not be new to that district. 

Miners have begun operating power drills in the ledge 
at the Cleveland Cliffs Company’s Maas mine, Negaunee. 
and are now down into ledge far enough to make work 
perfectly easy and safe. At the point where ledge was 
cut it stood nearly vertical, and the greatest difficulty 
was encountered in getting the shaft safely bottomed all 
uround. They have 600 feet to go to ore. This company 
are developing a body of siliceous ore in their old Ogden 
property, Ishpeming, similar to their old Tilden, which 
has now been worked out and is abandoned. The ore at 
Ogden rises 100 feet above the lake and is covered with 
a slight surface. It will be easily mined. 

At old East New York, now the Ishpeming Mining 
Company, M. A. Hanna & Co. are exploring with diamond 
drill and will carry forward an extensive work both from 
surface and underground. The company will open a pit 
and uncover a body of siliceous ore. 

Gogebic shipments have been slow this year and very 
little of last winter’s product is going down yet. Work 
has been stopped at Meteor by Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
and it may pass into other hands soon. Tilden is not 
looking well, though finds in No. 10 shaft have helped 
the property out somewhat. These finds are not new, ex- 
cept that they have recently been made, for they were 
expected from the pitch of the ore and the main dyke in 
twelfth level of No. 9 shaft. There may be more ore be- 
low the main dyke to be found. This year’s product will 
show a material decline. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company are spread- 
ing out. They are taking the Frederichs exploration at 
Iron Mountain, on which they have been working some 
time, and will perhaps erect there a concentrating plant 
on a moderate scale, somewhat similar to that of 
Pewabic. Their other Menominee range explorations and 
properties are looking well, and their two Mesaba range 
mines are getting into shape for production. Beta, at 
Iron River, has been unwatered, and drill work is to be 
carried on underground. 

Inu the Copper Country. 

Very expensive improvements that have been under 
way at the Red Jacket shaft of the Calumet & Hecla 
Copper Company the past year are now complete. This 
is the famous 4900-foot vertical shaft sunk a few years 
ago. Nine-ton skips take the place of smaller cages, and 
bins of corresponding capacity have been placed on all 
lower levels. The maximum hoisting capacity of the 
four compartments was greatly overrated in early figures 
of the shaft, and it is now good for not more than 1200 
tons in 20 hours. The present changes will increase this 
at least 50 per cent. The shaft will then have a capacity 
far greater than any other in the copper country. At 
the company’s incline shafts 7%4-ton skips will replace 
those now in use. This has already been done at South 
Ilecla and with perfect satisfaction. The loads to be 
handled by these new skips are unequaled anywhere in 
this region and probably anywhere in the world. 

nD EW. 
aosntpitlclillilineiiiciaisasaands 

Extraordinary results have followed the establishment 
of the new drainage system in New Orleans, in that cel- 
lars can now be dug and tall buildings erected, things 
that were impossible before. The drainage canals are 
kept clear by constant pumping and are rapidly drying 
out the soil, not only the surface water from drains, but 
the soil water as well, while the dampness due to su- 
persaturation of the ground has disappeared. Formerly 
water could be struck 2 feet below the surface, but now 
it is necessary to go down 6 feet for it. A 12-story addi- 
tion to one of the large hotels is going up, and the first 
cellar ever dug in New Orleans will be under it. Only 
one serious sinkage has occurred, that on a railroad op- 
posite the French market, which was due to a quicksand 
beneath the bed of the roadway. The general health of 
the city has been greatly improved. 
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The 13,000-Ton Battle Ship Problem. 
Effort to Modify Plans of Board on Construction. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1903.—The question as to 
the predominating characteristics of the 13,000-ton battle 
ships authorized by the last Congress, which appeared to 
have been settled several weeks ago by the Secretary of 
the Navy, who announced his approval of a novel design 
submitted by the Board on Construction, has been re- 
opened by Admiral Bradford, Chief of the Buresu of 
Equipment, and Chief Engineer Melville, who have filed 
formal protests against the adoption of the Board’s plans. 

As was foreshadowed in these dispatches when the 
plans of the Board on Construction with reference to 
these vessels, now known as the “Idaho” class, were 
announced, the proposition to construct a 13,000-ton bat- 
tle ship with an armament almost equal to a 16,000-ton 
vessel, but with a speed scarcely above 16 knots, has pro- 
voked one of the liveliest controversies of recent years 
among naval experts. Although Admiral Bradford signed 
the report of the Board on Construction, it was well 
known that he did so under protest, and Admiral Mel- 
ville coupled his signature with a specific statement of 
his objections to the new design. Subsequently the Presi- 
dent of the Board on Construction, in an official comment 
on Admiral Bradford’s attitude, stated that he had failed 
to indicate any “ practical means of endowing these ves- 
sels with desirable qualities,” as the result of which Ad- 
miral Bradford has addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, in which he not only points out the objec- 
tions to the Board’s plans and suggests certain important 
modifications but discusses in a very interesting manner 
the recent tendencies of naval architecture as exemplified 
in United States naval construction. Admiral Melville 
endorses this communication, adding brief but pointed 
comments, and thus the Board stands equally divided 
for and against the new design, which is favored by Chief 
Constructor Bowles and Admiral O’Neil, Chief of Ord- 
nance. Admiral Bradford’s letter is in part as follows: 


Admiral Bradford's Protest. 

“It is true that I have in discussions before the Board 
on Construction suggested a higher rate of speed for the 
“Idaho” class than that possessed by most battleships, 
for the following reason: With a displacement of 13,000 
tons, these ships must be inferior in fighting capacity to 
the latest type of battleship of 16,000 to 18,000 tons; 
therefore, in order that a ship of this class might escape 
if attacked by a more powerful ship, superior speed was 
urged. I found, however, after an examination of the 
sketch designs submitted to the Board by the Chief Con- 
structor, that a speed of 20 knots required too great a 
sacrifice of the offensive and defensive qualities of these 
ships, and abandoned the idea. I then advocated that the 
ships should at least have a speed and coal endurance 
equal to that of our battleships now building in order 
that they might be efficient units in fleet formations. 

“The question can best be considered by a very brief 
reference to the salient features of the 13 battle ships de- 
signed during the past five years: 

“Maine,” “Ohio” and “ Missouri: ” 


Penn MINNIE o's SEs bi ccatiek 12,500 tons. 
NOE ii paew cade Carasan evetew sheets bile 18 knots. 
SEN ianiaiiic skated Gin wad ue a'o sige al 8,080 tons. 
Main battery, 4 12-inch, 16 6-inch. 

“ Virginia,” ‘ Nebraska,” “ Georgia,” “New Jersey” and 


“ Rhode Island: ” 


Normal Ginplacstnene sé oss 6s did ces coed. ccas 14,967 tons. 
OE en nis mere aktitend ns igi dated cues waciedeeied 19 knots. 
Se ITED sb ss: 00'Sm «bela Semaine died en neal e 1,904 tons. 
Main battery, 4 12-inch, 8 8-inch, 12 6-inch. 
“Connecticut,” “ Louisiana,” ‘“ Minnesota,” “Kansas” and 
“ Vermont: ™ 
Pretenes Ghee ck. iid sin de iW axecn ead 16,000 tons. 
BN nd ie Wilke ei do Raid ike cll 18 knots. 
Se I sib oo xo 0c acho ix uc ks em ads a 2,200 tons. 


Main battery, 4 12-inch, 8 8-inch, 12 7-inch. 


“Idaho” and “ Mississippi,” design proposed by Rear-Admiral 
O'Neil and Rear-Admiral Bowles: 


cite ce ee er 13,000 tons. 
SE Sli Sin de ech 0 Sh sk ia i ele a Ca Dole eet gt 16% to 17 knots. 
ED 55 n546kbanbab an dibuseeS bean hak 1,750 tons. 


Main battery, 4 12-inch, 8 8-inch, 10 7-inch. 
“ Although the proposed ‘Idaho’ class is but 500 tons 
greater in displacement than the ‘ Maine’ class, attention 
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is invited to the great increase of the main battery, : 
follows: ‘Maine,’ 4 12-inch and 16 6-inch; ‘ Idaho,’ 
12-inch, 8 8-inch and 10 7-inch. Evidently if the ‘ Maine 
class was properly designed, the ‘Idaho’ class is no! 
The ‘Connecticut’ class, with a displacement of 16,00 
tons, has a main battery of 4 12-inch, 8 8-inch and 1: 
7-inch, while the ‘Idaho’ class, with 3000 tons less dis 
placement, has the same main battery with the exceptio: 
of 10 7-inch in place of the ‘Connecticut’s’ 12 7-inch 
Again it is evident that if the ‘Connecticut’ class was 
properly designed, the ‘Idaho’ class is not. The ‘ Vir 
ginia’ class, with a displacement of 14,978 tons, or 1987 
tons in excess of that of the ‘Idaho’ class, has a main 
battery of 4 12-inch, 8 8-inch and 12 6-inch, of less weight 
than the battery proposed for the ‘ Idaho.’ 

“The president of the Board on Construction quotes 
the act authorizing the ‘Idaho’ class as reason for the 
design submitted as follows: ‘ Two first-class battle ships, 
carrying the heaviest armor and most powerful ordnance 
for vessels of their class, upon a trial displacement of not 
more than 13,000 tons, and to have the highest practicable 
speed and great radius of action.’ The italics are his. 
If this act is considered with the italics differently 
placed, its meaning may be differently construed—viz. : 
‘Two first-class battle ships, carrying the heaviest armor 
and most powerful ordnance for vessels of their class, 
upon a trial displacement of not more than 13,000 tons, 
and to have the highest practicable speed and great ra- 
dius of action.’ Has it not been clearly shown that the 
proposed ‘Idaho’ class is too heavily armed ‘ for vessels 
of their class’? Is not the act mandatory that the class 
shall have the ‘ highest practicable speed and great ra- 
dius of action,’ functions which the board distinctly 
states have been authorized? 

“The proposed ‘Idaho’ class bas a quadrilateral sys- 
tem of turrets, which is very expensive in weight. The 
weight of the 8-inch gun turrets of the ‘ Virginia’ class 
is less than those proposed for the ‘Idaho’ class; the 
‘ Virginia’ has two 8-inch waist turrets and two 6-inch 
superposed turrets. She can fight six of her eight 8-inch 
guns on one side, while the ‘Idaho’ can fight but four. 
The superposed turret is by no means a dead issue, and 
it is believed to be more desirable to adopt it than.to 
sacrifice speed and radius of action. 

“The wisdom of using the 7-inch gun in the citadel 
of battle ships in place of the 6-inch is not conceded. In 
this opinion, I believe, a large number of the tactical 
officers of the service concur. The 6-inch gun admits of 
a much greater rapidity of fire and therefore has a 
greater demoralizing effect. 

“Five different sketch designs for battle ships of the 
‘Idaho’ class were submitted to the Board on Construc- 
tion by the Chief Constructor. Two ships were to have 
a speed of 20 knots, two a speed of 16% knots, ‘or a pos- 
sible 17 knots, depending upon obtaining a more efficient 
model than the preliminary one tested for the purpose 
of the sketch design.’ It was one of the latter designs 
that was recommended by Rear-Admiral O’Neil and Rear- 
Admiral Bowles, although the qualifying clause in refer- 
ence to speed was omitted. The fifth design was to be 
‘the “ Maine” with armor and armament up to date.’ 
This design provides the following: 


Morepal Glaplecemeits« <is acwsdovicereecesacccecs 13,000 tons. 
DO, ciccwcsldninsaW ans sane makGes sien Vsteawhes eas 18 knots. 
Ca I ooo a 5A ae 4 cb SS Eie:o R66 085600 es oe eee. 


Main battery, 4 12-inch and 14 7-inch. 

“ While the coal capacity is not given, the ‘ Maine’ 
was designed for a total capacity of 2080 tons; when 
completed, however, her capacity was under 1900 tons. 
I recommend this design and consider it possessing more 
‘desirable qualities’ than the one proposed by Rear- 
Admiral O’Neil and Rear-Admiral Bowles. As the board 
is evenly divided on this subject, I recommend that fur- 
ther expert advice be sought before accepting or rejecting 
either design.” 

Admiral Melville’s Indorsement. 


Admiral Bradford’s letter bears the following indorse- 
ment by Admiral Melville: “I fully concur with Rear- 
Admiral Bradford in the belief that both speed and ra- 
dius df action have been sacrificed in the design of the 
13,000-ton battle ships in order to secure armor and ar- 
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mament of a character that is more appropriate for bat- 
tle ships of increased displacement. I particularly call 
the attention of the Department to the fact that by rea- 
sou of the progressive improvement in the character ol 
the powder an increased strain has been thrown upon the 
ship, and that time and practical service conditions will 
show that too many and too large guns are being in- 
stalled. The armament is so crowded that it will be 
found difficult in actual service to secure a rapid supply 
of ammunition. It is my belief, founded upon special 
consideration of this subject, that the fighting value of 
the ship wouid be greatly improved and her endurance in- 
creased by giving greater speed and increasing the radius 
of action. The actual fighting value of the ship, even 
after reaching the battle line, would not be reduced by 
lightening armament, for with the battery contemplated 
there is no doubt but that continued trouble will be ex- 
perienced with the gun mounts and emplacements.” 

Naval officers who coincide with the views expressed 
by Admirals Bradford and Melville point to certain im- 
portant information which has recently reached the De- 
partment, which, it is claimed, greatly fortifies the argu- 
ments above presented. The Department is advised that 
no less than four new monitors—namely, the “ Florida,” 
“ Nevada,” “ Wyoming ” and “ Arkansas ”—none of which 
has been in commission more than eight months, have 
developed such indications of weakness in the supports 
of turrets, gun mounts, &c., that it has been found nec- 
essary to send them to the navy yards for adequate rein- 
forcement in the particulars referred to. The case of the 
new “ Maine,’ which developed similar weaknesses to a 
more disastrous degree, is still fresh in the public mind, 
and even several smaller vessels of the navy, the arma- 
ment of which has not been regarded as particularly 
heavy, have been laid up for repairs to injuries due to the 
tremendous strain of their high power guns. 


Effect of Smokeless Powder. 


The gravity of these developments may be gathered 
from the statement made by leading authorities in the De- 
partment, and practically admitted on all sides, that the 
designers of a considerable number of war ships recently 
constructed and now building have failed to take into ac- 
count the enormous increase in the strain on turrets, 
gun mounts, emplacements and other supports resulting 
from the adoption of the powders now in use. A few 
years ago a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet was regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, but 3000 feet velocities are now de- 
manded and obtained by the use of the latest types of 
smokeless powder. Much attention seems to have been 
devoted to developing the guns themselves, but notwith- 
standing these important advances .in ordnance, lit- 
tle or no change has been made in the construction of the 
vessels that are to carry these guns, with the result, as 
has been said, that a large number are now in the navy 
yards for the installation of additional supports for tur- 
rets, gun mounts, &c. 

Those officers who entertain the opinion that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy will reconsider his action in approv- 
ing the plans of the Board on Construction are disposed 
to believe that either the entire problem will be referred 
to the General Board, of which Admiral Dewey is the 
head, or that action will be postponed until the convening 
of Congress in November, when an effort will be made to 
have the tonnage of the vessels in question raised or the 
restrictions in the law so modified as to permit of the de- 
signing of a more desirable type. W. L. C. 

a 

Negotiations are under way by which it is proposed 
that the freight clearing yards of the Chicago Transfer 
& Clearing Company at Clearing, near Chicago, Ill, shall 
be taken over by the roads entering Chicago. The plan is 
to organize a separate corporation, the leading railroads 
to be the stockholders, each road to take $200,000 of the 
stock issued. In this way a fund of about $4,000,000 will 
be created, which will be utilized for the first expenses, 
including the purchase money to be paid to the Chicago 
Transfer & Clearing Company. About 109 miles of rail- 
road track have been already constructed at Clearing, af- 
fording connection with the Western Indiana, the Chi- 
cago Terminal Transfer and the Chicago Junction rail- 
roads. The Illinois Northern Railroad will also be ex- 
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tended to Clearing. Many improvements have also been 
made, including the erection of a large roundhouse, hotel, 
many dwellings, &c., representing an expenditure of about 
$2,000,000. 

Se 


Six [onths’ Pig Iron Production. 


‘he American Iron and Steel Association has received 
from the manufacturers complete statistics of the pro- 
duction of all kinds of pig iron in the United States in 
the first half of 1903; also complete statistics of the stocks 
of pig iron which were on hand and for sale on June 30, 
1903. 

Total Production.—The production of pig iron in the 
first half of 1903 was 9,707,367 gross tons, against 8,808,- 
574 tons in the first half of 1902 and 9,012,733 tons in the 
second half of 1902. The increase in production in the 
first half of 1903 over the second half of 1902 was 694,- 
634 tons. The united production of the second half of 
1902 and the first half of 1903 amounted to 18,720,100 
tons. 

Classified Production.—The production of Bessemer 
pig iron in the first half of 1903 was 5,480,619 gross tons, 
against 5,105,932 tons in the first half of 1902 and 5,287,- 
236 tons in the second half of 1902. The figures for the 
first half of 1903 include 89,723 tons of low phosphorus 
pig iron, against 81,818 tons in the first half of 1902 and 
82,428 tons in the second half of that year. 

The production of basic pig iron in the first half of 
1903 was 1,203,803 gross tons, against 1,053,274 tons in 
the first half of 1902 and 985,316 tons in the second half 
of 1902. Basic pig iron made with charcoal is not in- 
cluded in these figures. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half of 
1903 was 232,717 gross tons, against 186,098 tons in the 
first half of 1902 and 192,406 tons in the second half of 
1902. In addition there were produced in Wisconsin and 
Washington in the first six months of this year 927 tons 
of pig iron with mixed charcoal and coke. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
the first half of 1903 was 110,675 gross tons, against 118,- 
982 tons in the first half of 1902 and 93,999 tons in the 
second half of 1902. 

Production by Fuels.—The production of bituminous 
coal and coke pig iron in the first six months of 1903 
amounted to 8,401,001 gross tons, of anthracite and coke 

mixed to 1,046,461 tons, of anthracite alone to 26,261 tons, 
of charcoal to 232,717 tons, as above stated, and of char- 
coal and coke mixed, also above noted, to 927 tons. 

Unsold Stocks.—The statistics of unsold stocks do not’ 
include pig iron sold and not removed from the furnace 
bank, or pig iron manufactured by rolling mill owners for 
their own use, or pig iron in the hands of consumers. 
The stocks which were unsold in the hands of manufac- 
turers or their agents on June 30, 1903, amounted to 126,- 
301 tons, against 49,951 tons on December 31, 1902, and 
30,861 tons on June 30, 1902, the latter figures including 
1000 tons in the yards of the American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company which the manufacturers did not con- 
trol. No pig iron was stored in the yards of this com- 
pany on June 30, 1905, or on December 31, 1902. 

Furnaces in Blast.—The whole number of furnaces in 
blast on June 30, 1903, was 320, against 307 on December 

31, 1902, and 286 on June 30, 1902. The number idle on 
June 30, 1903, was 101. Of the active furnaces on June 
30, 19038, 226 used bituminous fuel, 53 used anthracite 
coal and coke mixed, 4 used anthracite coal alone and 
37 used charcoal alone. 
neta ita 

The Krupp undertakings have been capitalized at 
160,000,000 marks, and include the Essen works, mines 
and steamers, the Gruson works at Magdeburg-Buckan, 
the steel works at Annen and the Germania shipyard at 
Kiel, the stockholders being Bertha Krupp, Gustav Hart- 
mann of Dresden, Felix von Ende of Munich, Ludwig 
Kluepfel and Ernst Haux of Essen. The liabilities are 
placed at 113,049,420 marks, which are supposed to in- 
clude about 20,000,000 marks of 4 per cent. bonds, issued 
in 1893, to pay for the Gruson works, and a like amount 
of Germania bonds. The assets embrace 116,022,708 
marks for real estate and plant, 83,642,370 marks for 
other property and 73,380,339 marks of bills receivable, 
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The Hot Air Down Draft. 


An ingenious combination of a hot air feed and a down 
draft has been brought out by the Coal Saving & Heating 
Company, 500 Fifth avenue, New York. This device has 
been in use for a sufficient time to secure quite a clientage 
of satisfied customers, not only in New York, but in other 
sections of the country. It is designed to be applied to 
return tubular boilers. The principle on which it is based 
is the heating of a current of air by the waste products 
of combustion and the delivery of this heated air to the 
fire chamber, thus giving the fire the necessary oxygen 
without the admission of cold air. 

The apparatus is simple, requiring no expensive re- 
arrangement of the setting of the boiler or of the con- 
struction of the furnace. It consist of a series of tubes, 
located behind the connection doors of the boiler, and to 
which the device is securely braced. The outside air 
passes into these tubes through a “ butterfly ” in the con- 
nection door, and is heated on its passage to a high tem- 
perature. On reaching the end of the apparatus, the hot 
air is drawn through the lower line of boiler tubes to the 
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{uined there must be less waste products to escape. They 
have issued a pamphlet giving a brief description of the 
features of their apparatus, from which is taken the fol- 
lowing report of a test made with good Pittsburgh coal on 
the dates named, the water used in this test being 
weighed and not metered: 


Without With 
apparatus. apparatus. 
RR E SNE os cite dies a he Mk we Kee April 8, 1903. April 9, 1903. 
Duration of test, ROWER. ioc occiccccees 11 11 
Average steam pressure by gauge........ 125 125 
Average temperature of feed water, F.... 140 138 
Total amount of coal burned............ 3,720 3.323 
Total water evaporated, actual conditions. 
III ks nica sie Slain a0 A Sib bp cate orton eu 30,150 
Equivalent water evaporated, from and at 
wiz Gegrecs E., POURES... ois. cvece 33,768 33.768 
DACtor Gf OVAPOTACION <6. sick ces ees cam’ See 1.13 
Water evaporated per pound of coal, 
actual temperature and pressure, pounds 8.14 9.07 
Water evaporated per pound of coal, 
from and at 212 degree F., pounds.... 9.07 10.16 


Horsepower developed (A. 8S. M. E. 
Ne i 5's Siva han AT ss Oi oy0:8' 9 89.00 89.00 
NI CNN 5 otitis. id wrested @yadinin Bre xin oF or ewre 12 per cent. 





Fig. 1 ipparatus Attached to Left Hand Door of Boiler. 
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fire. This secures much better combustion than is ordi- 
narily the case when a fire is fed with cold air through 
the grate. The down draft of hot air spreads over the 
surface of the fire and the current increases as rapidly as 
the up draft increases. Fig. 1 of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows the apparatus attached to the left hand 
door of a boiler, and Fig. 2 is a sectional view of a boiler 
showing the operation of the down draft. 

The apparatus is automatic to the extent that it be- 
comes self operative and needs no further care after 
having been adjusted to the boiler to which it is at- 
tached. Its simplicity of construction prevents it from 
getting out of order or from rapidly wearing out. Among 
the advantages offered by this system which are peculiar 
to it are, first, that the radiated heat of the fire is not 
utilized to heat the air, as the air is heated by the waste 
products of heat only; second, that the steam plant is in 
no wise disturbed while the apparatus is being instailed, 
and, third, after installation the apparatus does not in- 
terfere with the cleaning of the tubes. 

The company do not offer their device as a smoke pre- 
venter, but make the statement, whose truth must be con- 
ceded, that if increased efficiency of combustion is ob- 
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The company will attach this device to any boilers at 
their own expense, and will guarantee a satisfactory in- 
crease of efficiency, to be demonstrated by an evaporative 
test run under the supervision of the owner’s engineer, 
which test will show efficiency, either by an actual de- 
crease in the consumption of coal, pound for pound, or 
by increased efficiency for each pound of coal consumed, 
or by both. 

a 

The United Scrap Dealers’ and Consumers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois is a new organization designed to bring 
into closer business harmony the iron and metal dealers 
of Chicago, as well as protect their mutual interests by 
concerted action. While the association is still in an 
embryonic state, if it serves the purpose of its organizers 
it will be to the iron and metal dealers practically what 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is to the manu- 
facturers. The officers of the association are: President, 
Charles Reitler of the Great Western Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company ; vice-president, R. Loewenthal; secretary, 
Harry Birkenstein of S. Birkenstein & Sons; treasurer, 
Victor Loewenthal of J. Loewenthal & Sons; Goldsmith 
& Morris, counselors. 
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British Marine News. 


New Electric Controlling Gear. 

LONDON, July 11, 1903.—Siemens Brothers & Co.. 
Limited, have just put into operation an electrical ar- 
rangement for controlling the steam valve of a ship’s 
steering gear from the bridge or other navigating posi- 
tion, the steering engine being, as now, largely preferred 
in the stern of the vessel under the water line. This 
electrical application can be fixed to any type of steam 
steering gear. The first principle of this Siemens sys- 
tem is the running of two motors synchronously, which 
is attained by special winding in the armatures. One of 
the motors is placed under the bridge and occupies prac- 
tically no space; the other is at the steering engine. The 
first of these motors is controlled by the movement of the 
ordinary steering wheel on the bridge or other navigating 
station, and it is connected through wires with the other 
motor at the steering engine, so that the energizing of 
the one motor causes the other to work coincidently. Ab- 
solute precision is insured by this and by the form of 
switch adopted, so that the minimum of movement, one 
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iments are being made by the Admiralty for applying the 
turbine system to two new cruisers which are to be built. 
‘The Admiralty and the dockyard authorities have both, 
it is said, come to the conviction that the system is now 
beyond the experimental stage, and that it might be em- 
ployed, at least at present, in cruisers up to 6000 tons. 
Upon the success achieved with these will depend further 
developments. 
Armor Piercing Projectiles. 

Experiments carried out just recently by direction of 
the Admiralty gave results which tended to show that 
capped shell is not so effective for armor piercing pur- 
poses as it is generally supposed to be. Nine-inch plates 
of the quality used in the main belts of our newer cruis- 
ers, such as the “ Leviathan,” were attacked by shell 
fitted with piercing steel caps. Different muzzle veloci- 
ties were attained during the firing. It was sought, as 
far as possible, to produce about the same force of im- 
pact as would be likely to be developed when a cruiser’s 
belt is struck in action. Iu the case mentioned, the ar- 
mor proved superior to the projectile. At normal veloc- 
ity the attack was quite defeated, cap and projectile be- 








Fig. 2.—Sectional 
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revolution of the steering engine, can be attained easily. 

The movement of the hand steering wheel works the 
switch, but instead of contact for such switch being sta- 
tionary, as is usual, it is mounted on a worm wheel en- 
gaging in a worm forming an extension of the motor 
spindle. When the switch energizes the motor the rota- 
tion of the latter, acting through the worm, causes the 
worm wheel and the contact to leave the switch, so that 
it automatically cuts off current, unless the hand wheel 
and switch are also turned. The worm of itself acts as 
a brake, and when hard over an automatic cut out at the 
steering engine comes into play, so that the motor cannot 
be overrun and become jammed. Even when cut out in 
this way the motor is free to be worked in the opposite 
direction. Should there be any disconnection of the 
wires, or failure of steam, or if from other cause the 
rudder cannot move, the fact is at once made evident to 
the man at the wheel, as the wheel cannot be moved. 
The motion of the hand wheel is always strictly propor- 
tional to the motion of the rudder. 

Turbines for Cruisers. 

I have in former correspondence alluded to the inten- 
tion of the German Government to build a turbine in one 
of their third-class cruisers. I now hear that arrange- 


View, Showing the Operation 


of the Down Draft. 


DOWN DRAFT. 


ing alike broken to fragments. 


With greater velocity the 
plate slightly 


fractured, and the projectiles im- 
bedded their points, but in such a way that had the ar- 
mor been on the side of a vessel instead of on a proof 
butt the projectiles could not have got into the ship and 
done any damage. 


was 


Ships Under Construction, 

On June 30 this year, excluding war ships, there were 
426 vessels of 1,028,099 tons gross under construction in 
Great Britain. The following table gives the figures for 
vessels now under construction in some of the principal] 


shipbuilding districts of the country, as compared with 


those for the same period last year: 
June 30, 1903. June 30, 1902. 
Gross Gross 
District. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. 
Belfast jidathtene toe 195,648 21 186,752 
Barrow, Maryport and Work 
PN ive duncnaswws oH 13 28,840 9 25,715 
a .78 200,907 87 244,334 
Greenock 5 aad win 29 111,260 44 143,300 
Hartlepool and Whitby 20 71,771 14 64,163 
Middlesbro and Stockton... .27 69,914 24 69,353 
Newcastle 76 180,783 74 192,488 
Sunderland 37 124,066 42 155,058 
S. G. H. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 

Lonpon, July 18, 1903.—There is no sign of improve- 
ment, and if anything prices are slackening. For exam- 
ple, there has been a reduction of 2 shillings 6 pence in 
the price of gas tube strip—the official explanation being 
that it is due to foreign competition. The influx of Ger- 
man and Belgian material is telling its tale. In addition, 
there is now competition as between districts, the north 
of England competitors having recently been undersell- 
ing the Midlands. They are the better able to make a re- 
duction in price owing to the fact that pig iron is cheap- 
er than it was in March. 

Slackness is the keynote all round. In the Barrow-in- 
Furness district there is less activity in the hematite 
pig iron trade, and the prospects are not encouraging. 
Orders are not being given out, save in dribs and drabs, 
and it really looks as if in the autumn there might be a 
slump. The result is that the stocks of warrant iron in- 
creased last week to the extent of 1100 tons, following an 
increase of 1700 tons the week before. Omitting Scotch 
warrants, which are nominal, prices to-day are as fol- 
lows: 





Piy Iron: Middlesbrough warrants, 46 shillings 6 pence. 
Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 48 shillings to 48 shillings 
6 pence; part mine, 49 shillings to 50 shillings; all mine, 60 
shillings to 67 shillings 6 pence: best ditto, 80 shillings; cold 
blast, 95 shillings to 100 shillings; Northamptonshire, 47 
shillings to 48 shillings 6 pence; Derbyshire, 50 shillings to 51 
shillings: North Staffordshire, 50 shillings 6 pence to 51 
shillings 6 pence; Lineolnshire, 53 shillings 1 penny. 

Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley's brand, 
£9 2s. 6d.: second grade, £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, 
£6 5s. to £6 10s.: North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s.; angles, 
£6 15s to £7; sheets, singles, £7 to €7 2s. 6d.; doubles, 
£7 2s. 6d. to £7 5s.; trebles, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d.; galvanized 
corrugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 5s.; hoop iron, £6 17s. 
6d. to £7; nail, rod and rivet iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s; gas strip, 
£6 10s. to £6 12s, 6d. 

Stecl: Bessemer billets, £4 15s.; Siemens billets, £4 17s. 6d. ; 
mild steel bars, £6 7s. 6d. to £7 2s. 2d.; steel plates, £6 to 
£7: steel girders, £5 15s. to £6 5s.; steel angles, £5 10s. to 
£6 7s. 6d 

The Lapland Railway. 

‘The opening of the Lapland Railway this week should 
not be passed unnoticed in iron and steel circles. Up to 
the present the cost of Gellivare ore has been dependent 
upon the means of transit by rail to the mouth of the 
Lule River, where it is dumped into the holds of tramp 
stenmships, which convey it down. the Gulf of Bothnia 
und across the Baltic Sea. It follows that the ore is 
more cheaply laid down upon the northern coast of Ger- 
many than at ports along the West Atlantic. The new 
railway furnishes the ore with an Atlantic port, and as 
the cost of transit to the new terminus should not ap- 
preciably exceed that of transit along the older section to 
the south, there is no reason why Great Britain should 
not be benefited to the extent to which this ore is of 
service by the improved means of conveyance. One of the 
first effects of the new railway will be to establish a regu- 
lar summer service of steamships northward from Ber- 
gen to Narvik. 


Trouble with American Locomotives. 

\ttention has been called in this country to some re- 
Inarks made by the Chairman of the Assam Railway & 
Trading Company. He is reported to have said: “ I men- 
tioned the American locomotives last year. They have 
again proved unsatisfactory, the fire boxes being again 
the culprits. Last year they overtaxed the muscular re- 
sources of our labor, and this vear they appear to have 
cracked their own crowns, and have had to go into a rest 
eure,” 

A Colossal Bridge Projected in Russia. 

The long mooted project for connecting the Crimean 
Peninsula with the Caucasus by a bridge spanning tlte 
Straits of Yenikale, near Kertch, has now been accepted, 
en principe, by the Imperial Government. The enterprise 
is in the hands of a private syndicate of Russian capital- 
ists, whose expert engineer, M. Khodorovski, has just re- 
ported most favorably upon the feasibility of the scheme. 
The distance across the Straits at the point chosen as 
most commodious for the bridge is 214 versts, or 2625 
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yards. M. Khodorovski estimates the constructive cost 
at 7,000,000 roubles. The nature and style of the stu- 
pendous undertaking are under elaboration, but are not 
yet announced. 

The Montreal Congress. 

In less than a month from now the fifth congress of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire will 
open its proceedings at Montreal. Naturally, the commer- 
cial relations between the mother country and her col- 
onies and dependencies will be the most enticing sub- 
ject of debate. Several notices of motion upon this topic 
have been given, and, inasmuch as the majority emanate 
from Canadian sources, it is not surprising that most of 
them should take the form of declarations favorable to 
the establishment of preferential tariffs within the Em- 
pire. There are, however, two motions in favor of Im- 
perial free trade. 

Only two Chambers of Commerce in Great Britain 
have sent in notices of their intention to submit to the 
congress proposals upon the subject of the hour. That 
for which the Manchester Chamber is responsible is the 
only motion upon the agenda paper which can be con- 
strued as absolutely favorable to the maintenance ot 
free trade in the United Kingdom. The London Chamber 
is still undecided as to the attitude to be taken in regard 
to the question by the 25 delegates whom it will send to 
the congress, and a meeting of its council this week 
failed to reach an agreement upon the point, and referred 
the consideration of the matter to a conference to be held 
next week, between members of the council and of the 
committee which has undertaken the organization of the 
congress. The motion of which the London Chamber has 
given notice, with a proviso that it is subject to altera- 
tion, is: “That this congress urges upon His Majesty’s 
Government the appointment by them of a Royal Com- 
mission, composed of representatives of Great Britain and 
her colonies and India, to consider the possibilities of in- 
creasing and strengthening the trade relations between 
the different parts of the Empire.” S. G. H. 

—————— 


Labor Interests and the New Department. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1903.—The Statistical 
Commission appointed by Secretary Cortelyou of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor to prepare a plan for 
the elimination of all duplications in the work of the 
various bureaus which were assigned to the new Depart- 
ment on July 1 has completed its task, and its report will 
be made public in a few days. While the details of the 
Commission’s suggestions cannot be presented at this 
time certain important features may be briefly described. 

The Commission will recommend the transfer from 
the present Bureau of Labor to the Census Office of a con- 
siderable portion of the statistical work heretofore c¢ar- 
ried on by the Bureau under the supervision of Colonel 
Wright. This arrangement will result in such a redue- 
tion in the bulk of the work of the Bureau that it will 
be enabled to take up other duties, and thus its entire 
character is likely to undergo an important and highly 
significant change in the near future. Heretofore the 
Labor Bureau has had no other relation to labor than 
that of a collector and repository of statistics concerning 
the working classes, and, except when detailed for special 
service, as in the case of the Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion, the head of the Bureau has never undertaken to 
perform any of the functions of an arbiter of labor dis 
putes. The jurisdiction of the Bureau being fixed by law, 
it has been practicable to keep its work within the field 
of statistics, and thus it has taken no part in controver- 
sial questions. 

There is reason to believe that an important change 
in this respect will soon be made as the result of a deter- 
mination reached by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Cortelyou. It may not come at once, and it is possible 
that additional legislation by Congress may be necessary 
to put it into effect, but it is not believed it will be jong 
delayed. Both the President and Mr. Cortelyou are de- 
termined to develop to an important degree the functions 
of the new Department with respect to labor, and this 
intention has already been strongly emphasized by the 
President’s action in referring the labor controversy in 
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the Government Printing Office to Secretary Cortelyou, 
and in using the new Department as a channel of com- 
munication with the Public Printer, who. by the way, is 
in no way connected with the Department. The fact that 
the new Department will be expected by the President to 
co-operate in dealing with labor problems arising any- 
Where in the Government service is generally accepted by 
the heads of other departments, and it is thought to be 
probable that all recommendations to Congress with re- 
gard to labor legislation. including the eight-hour ques- 
tion, the anti-injunction problem and other similar issues. 
Will be formulated by Secretary Cortelyou. It can be 
stated on authority that there is no truth in the current 
reports that controversies relatirg to labor employed in 
the Government navy yards, naval stations, &e.. 
referred directiy to the head of the new Department. 
Such disputes will be settled by the Secretary of the 
Navy unless that oflicer should voluntarily call upon the 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor for 
his advice and co-operation. 


will be 


The Statistical Commission has decided not to recom 
mend an important consolidation of bureaus in the new 
Department, which has been under advisement for some 
time. This plan contemplated the creation of a new 
bureau, to be known as the Bureau of Industries, to have 
immediate supervision of the work of the Labor Bureau. 
the Bureau of Manufactures and the Census Office, which 
would thus be reduced to the rank of divisions. The ob 
ject sought by the promoters of this plan was to bring the 
Various branches of the Department dealing directly with 
industrial questions into a single bureau so that the work 
of the Department along these lines would be carried on 
logically and harmoniously. “Che Commission, however. 
has taken the view that the best interests of the service 
require that these bureaus should be as independent of 
each other as possible without becoming absolutely antag 
onistic, and especially that the Labor Bureau and the 
Bureau of Manufactures should be responsible only to the 
head of the Department. Secretary Cortelyou has not 
yet appointed the chief of the Bureau of Manufactures. 
nor has he filled the assistant secretaryship. Appoint- 
ents will be made to both these posts as soon as the 
report of the Statistical Commission 
and digested. 


has been received 
The evident purpose of the Administration to modify 
the functions of the Bureau of Labor has aroused much 
interest in ofticial circles, and there is considerable specu- 
lation as to whether an attempt will be made to clothe 
the Bureau with iuthority to arbitrate disputes which 
may be voluntarily referred to it. There is no thought 
that Congress will be asked to give the Bureau power to 
act in any cases except upon invitation of both parties, 
but it appears to be quite probable that the work of the 
Bureau hereafter will deal less with statistics and ab 
siract questions and more with concrete matters having 
an immediate relation to labor interests. wh é 
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James Gayley’s Ishpeming Address. 





The address of James Gayley, first vice-president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, at the late anni 
versary of the Lake Superior Iron Company, held at Ish 
peming, Mich., has been much commended by those who 
were present and heard it. 
follows: 

“We celebrate the semicentennial of the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Company, but we do far more, for this anni- 
versary is practically of 50 years of progress, not alone in 
iron and steel, with which this company is fundamental- 
ly allied, but in the great manufacturing development of 
our country. This development in all lines is little less 
than the miraculous: in every phase of our national life 
each year has marked a step. As a nation we have be- 
come great, because the individual has developed the 
sources of wealth through the initiative of climate and 
free institutions, and he has become strong and self re- 
liant. 

“It is not easy to speak of a development so compre- 
hensive and gigantic as that we have witnessed in the 
iron and steel trades since 50 years ago. Then we were 
producing about one-sixth the amount of pig iron that 
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Great Britain made: while last year our part was twice 
hers. Then the total production of iron ore in the United 
States was about and one-third 
now this Marquette district alone 

than twice as much, while the 

region mines produce 16 
in themselves tell] 


tons’; 
more 
Superior 


These 


million 
produces 
Lake 
times as much. 
much of the story of our 
in the semicentennial period we are commemorating. 


one 


progress 
The 
reason for this increase is shown in the consumption of 
iron per capita during the past 50 years. In 1858 each 
individual in this country used, on the average, about 60 


pounds of iron; last year the comparative figure was 
about 500 pounds. Four or five years ago it was 400 
pounds. ‘This expresses in concrete form the extension 


of the uses of iron and steel in this country of late. 

“ When in the East there were signs of a dearth of 
iron ore, and men were seeking a new supply, the people 
of the Marquette region were able to say: * Here in our 
abundance.’ It 
Was thought incredible that ore from so great a distance 
could be used in the East. for it Was a far cry from Mar 
quette to Pennsylvania in those days. 


hills is ore of good quality and in great 


But the engineer, 
to whom we must give highest prise, bent his energies to 
this problem. He improved appliances and methods of 
transportation by lake and rail: he developed machinery 
for handling large masses economically ; he demonstrated 
that the hills around us can be 
transported a thousand miles or more, and, when trans 
formed by Pennsylvania and Ohio into steel, 
could compete with the world. And the judgment of the 
promoters of this enterprise was surely 


unborn metal in these 


the coal of 


discerning, for 
Inaintained their out- 
put and these veins their persistency, far beyond what 
Was then anticipated, 


year after vear these mines have 


“ The product of these hills has enriched not alone this 
community and the steel makers 
history of the world to a 
cables it has flashed 


across the seas 


it has influenced the 
great degree. Wrapped into 
messages of and good will 
Transformed into rails it has 
opened the wilderness, carrying civilization and commerce 
in its arms. 


peace 
remote. 
Made into plates and beams it has borne 
the commerce thus generated to every country and blessed 
the inhabitants thereof. Forged into armor and guns it 
has protected commerce and upheld the dignity and power 
of American citizenship. Truly it can be said that iron 
is the strength of the hills, not only these that circum- 
scribe Lake Superior, but that greater mountain now 
reared aloft and ever raising its peak higher and higher. 
typifying our nation’s industries and our 
perity. 


national pros- 


“ Historians have written and poets have sung of the 
glory and the grandeur of the ancient world, but it cannot 
compare with that of the civilization and material de- 
velopment of the present day, for we are permitted to par- 
ticipate in the chief industria] development the world has 
ever seen. We are in the midst of the age of industry, 
and when the chroniclers shall describe the glory of to- 
day they will tell it as the sreathess of industry. Our 
srandeur is not that of the ancients. the conquest of States 
and the pageantry of war. but the gentler and triumphant 
urts of peace. 

“ During these 50 years we have Witnessed not only 
material development, but likewise expansion in corporate 
organization and growth in railway and manufacturing 
lines, until the summit seems to have been reached in the 
formation of the United States Stee] Corporation, a com- 
pany conceived by inspiration and made tangible through 
genius ; and this product of an age essentially industrial, 
With its vast and its army of 168.000 
ployees, stand for greatness, stand for power, for 


resources em- 
influ- 
ence, for stability and above all they stand for integrity 
toward its employees and the publie. 

“In looking back half a century 
velopment in this district we 
* Whence did it spring?’ 
that 
pioneers who first set 


and noting the de- 
persuaded to ask, 
And the answer to that question 
to-day we must not forget to honor the 
foot on these forest laden shores. 
Hardy men they were, who yielded the comforts and civi- 
lization of the East to make their bed of boughs in this 
Northern outpost, which appeared the very threshold of that 
dreary land stretching interminably to the North— that land 
of vast white silence. Such men were strong, daring, in- 
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domitable and enlightened. They blazed their path 
through the forest and marked the road for civilization. 
In their train marched men and women of strong hearts, 
who dotted the valleys with farms and pierced the hills 
with corridors and galleries from which has come wealth 
more fabulous than from Ophir. All glory then, we give 
to those who led, to those who followed, for they have 
done their share in the world’s work.” 





The Produce Markets and the Crops. 


Within the past week grain speculators seem to have 
transferred their allegiance from wheat to corn, the lat- 
ter now reigning as king in the speculative arena. With 
the harvesting of the winter wheat and the maturing of 
the spring crop, facts, rather than rumors have com- 
manded more attention and wielded more authority in 
the making of prices. Dealings in wheat have been 
rather uninteresting, however, during the past week or 
so, and the net result of the ups and downs of prices has 
been to change but slightly the level of the market, one 
important element—the public—being lacking to make 
a broad and profitable trade. Most of the business has 
been confined to professionals who have been compelled 
to be content with scalping the market. There has been 
little or nothing in the cash or shipping demand, in the 
call for exports, or in crop advices either at home or 
abroad to encourage higher prices, although at almost any 
time either a “ bull” or a “ bear” may have found little 
difficulty in gathering some comfort and support for his 
ideas. The most recent returns by the Government have 
been rather unfavorable, as far as spring wheat is con- 
cerned, but the usual trade advices have been more uni- 
formly reassuring. 

Conditions surrounding corn, however, have been 
such as to invite more active speculation, the most sen- 
sational development being little less than a crop scare, 
resulting from the report of hot winds and high tempera- 
ture in Kausas and causing spectacular scenes in the 
Chicago corn pit, where the temperature has risen rap- 
idly to the level reported in the Kansas corn belt. A 
nervous, erratic and higher market naturally resulted 
from the precipitate rush of the short interest to cover. 
Later news, however, as is usually the case, was of a 
more temperate nature, cooling the feverishness and 
resulting in a more nearly normal condition. The mere 
fact, however, that developments during the next 60 days 
may cause corn to advance or decline 10 cents per bushel 
is sufficient not only to absorb the interest of speculators 
but to attract the attention of the general business com- 
munity. The fact that the crop is, on an average, two 
weeks late, bringing its maturing into the realm of frost, 
and the known capriciousness of the weather have de- 
veloped conditions in which the hopes and fears of trad- 
ers find unusual range, and it is just such elements which 
best feed speculative interests. 

Of course, it is well known that there will be a ma- 
terial shortage, as compared with last year’s corn crop, 
but there seems to be no good reason, at present at least, 
to anticipate a crop under 2,000,000,000 bushels, which 
certainly is ample for ordinary requirements. Although 
the average condition of the growing crop, as recently re- 
ported by the Government, is considerably under the ten- 
year average at that time of year, and although there 
has been a decrease in acreage of 4.5 per cent., the back- 
ward condition of the crop this year should be taken into 
consideration, because in that light the decrease in con- 
dition is less significant. 

One interesting feature of the situation is the fact 
that farmers are holding more old corn than for years, 
and seem likely to continue such a ‘policy until the extent 
and quality of the new crop is better determined. The 
impression seems to be that if a crop of 2,000,000,000 
bushels, or over, is assured, old corn will be marketed 
more freely. Should any serious accident to the growing 
crop occur, the marketing of the old corn would be inter- 
rupted and cause higher prices. These possibilities in- 
vite conservatism on the part of holders of the actual 
grain, and cause an unusually light movement and a sen- 
sitive market at the trading centers. 

The reports of the Granger railroads indicate a win- 
ter wheat yield from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
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above the inspired reports of speculators, and the condi- 
tion of corn, gathered from the same sources, indicates a 
similar discrepancy. For the moment Kansas seems to 
be the storm center of contention. 

Most recent reports concerning oats are unfavorable 
rather than otherwise, much rust being reported in the 
West, but an improved prospect is noted in the Eastern 
sections. The markets, however, for rye and barley, as 
well as oats and indeed wheat, gather their coloring 
from the corn market, which is now the mainstay of 
prices and sympathetically controls the situation. 

Reports from the cotton belt are encouraging rather 
than otherwise, Government advices continuing to be in- 
terpreted as “ bearish,’ which means that they are fa- 
vorable for the improvement of the growing crop. How- 
ever, there seems to be no change in the attitude of the 
pool, which controls largely the supply of spot cotton, and 
there is no evidence of their attempting to liquidate their 
supply through the medium of the option market. On the 
other hand, the interests favoring a decline in the mar- 
ket seem to be confident, the condition resulting from 
the attitude of these contending forces being that of an 
armed truce. 

The harvesting of the winter wheat crop is largely 
over, and while in some sections yields have continued 
disappointing, in others they have been large, so that the 
full estimated crop of 470,000,000 bushels seems to be as- 
sured. In those sections in which the yield is deficient 
the quality is said to be fine, and all of the new grain 
that has thus far been marketed at Chicago has graded 
from 33 to 50 per cent. contract—that is, No. 2. There 
now seems little reason to doubt that this year the 
United States will have a much larger percentage of mer- 
chantable wheat than in 1902, and therefore a larger per- 
centage will be’marketed. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, a larger percentage of the crop than usual was un- 
merchantable, much of it being fed on the farms to live 
stock. At the present relative prices of grain and live 
stock—that is, all grain—there is little money in feed- 
ing. Forage crops are plentiful, calling for less grain 
feed. These are facts worthy of note. 

The spring wheat crop is fast maturing, and there 
seems to be nothing to discourage the belief in a liberal 
crop, ranging somewhere from 250,000,000 to 265,000,000 
bushels, making the aggregate crop well over 700,000,000 
bushels, which is an increase of about 50,000,000 bushels 
as compared with the yield of 1902. 

Foreign crop advices continue encouraging, as far as 
yield is concerned, suggesting crops about equal to those 
of last year—when they were exceptionally large—and of 
better quality. Indeed, it seems to be concluded that the 
world will have a larger amount of commercial wheat 
even than a year ago. French advices have been more re- 
assuring. Germany is sustaining previous promise, and 
the new crop of Argentina is going into the ground under 
favorable conditions. India is offering wheat very free- 
ly, and all other export countries continue to ship liberal- 
ly, which naturally curtails the export demand from 
America. Australia, it is reported, while not likely to ex- 
port much, if any, wheat, will not be an importer, as she 
was last year, because of a more ample crop. On the 
other hand, it is believed that the consumption of wheat 
will be less this year than last because of the difference 
in prices of meat, which stimulated a larger consumption 
of breadstuffs in Europe last year. 

nasiainnetgpan tibia aactictastsciaie 

The Harvester Steel Plant.—The International Har- 
vester Company have acquired a 10-acre tract adjacent to 
their present holdings at Irondale, South Chicago, extend- 
ing west to Torrence avenue from 106th south to 108th 
streets, the consideration being $72,500. Construction of 
the steel plant has been going forward with less speed 
than had been originally expected, but the bar mill is al- 
ready in operation and the other buildings are now near- 
ing completion. It is anticipated that the blooming mill 
and Bessemer converters will be completed within 60 
days, and that the second blast furnace of the South Chi- 
cago Furnace Company will be ready to blow in early in 
August. The ore handling plant—plans for which were 
prepared by Hoover & Mason, similar to the devices in 
operation at the South Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany—is practically completed. 
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Recovery of Nickel from Scrap Anodes. 


At the recent annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, held in Milwaukee, Wis., an 
interesting statement was made by A. K. Beckwitz of 
Dowagiac, Mich., relative to the method which he pursues 
in recovering nickel from scrap anodes. Mr. Beckwith is 
superintendent of the Round Oak Stove Works, owned 
by the Estate of P. D. Beckwith. At our request Mr. 
Beckwith has furnished us with a description of the 
method followed by him, together with a photograph of 
the cupola used, which is herewith reproduced. The 
statement made by Mr. Beckwith is as follows: 

In one of our foundries we have a small cupola which 
is used ordinarily for the purpose of testing new brands 
of pig iron, and of which we also make use for melting 





Cupola in Round Oak Stove Works. 


RECOVERY OF NICKEL FROM SCRAP ANODES. 


nickel scrap. ‘The shell of this cupola is 26 inches in 
diameter and 66 inches high, lined with fire brick 5 inches 
thick. It is provided with a swing bottom door for dump- 
ing, but has no charging door, as we charge the fuel and 
stock at the top, which can be very readily done, as will 
be seen from the engraving. Our experience has shown 
us that nickel is more infusible than iron. We are obliged 
to use a bed of 1 pound of coke for 1 pound of nickel, and 
charges of 1 of coke for 2% of nickel, melting about 500 
pounds of nickel for a heat. We make a bed of 100 pounds 
of coke with 100 pounds of scrap, after which we charge 
40 pounds of coke and 100 pounds of scrap. At a recent 
date we melted the scrap on hand in two heats, and allow- 
ing a probable price of 25 cents per pound for scrap, 50 
cents for anodes, and $7 per ton for coke, secured the fol- 
lowing results: 





Cost of Heat. 
Nickel scrap, 875 pounds at 25 cents............000. $218.75 
Cone, Sle POURS GC GE BOP COR. ove ceca pacsvvicvesa 2.25 
es eee en ee ck bak caws sieebew cease 3.00 
es Tee eee GO os 6 nce s chica Sateen ews 2.00 
oe a Pale aa ca ie ad Peewee Sarge Wl dels ew melas . .8226.00 
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Vetal Recovered. 

Anodes, 635 pounds at 50 cents Jawa . $317.50 

Sprues and scrap, 75 pounds at 25 cents 18.75 

OE ey hea haa een eee ve wen aaa bedvenon $336.25 

Pe. OR DRO cd Oss cea tetas denser $110.25 


At the time the heats were made the price of coke was 
very high, which accounts for the high cost charged for 
the coke used. 

SE 


Blast Furnaces Under Construction. 


The list of the blast furnaces which are now under 
construction is quite an imposing one, particularly since 
nearly all of the stacks are of large capacity. It is ex- 
pected that the following plants will be put into operation 
during the coming year: 

One of the two furnaces of the Buffalo & Susque 
hanna Iron Company at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wharton Furnace No. 3 at Wharton, N. J. 

Palmerton Furnace of the New Jersey Zinc Company 
building at Palmerton, Pa., to make spiegeleisen. 

The furnace of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Company at Falls Creek, near Du Bois, Pa. 

Two furnaces of the Sharon Steel Company at South 


Sharon. 
Two furnaces at Donora, Pa., of the Union Steel Com- 
pany. 


The third stack of the St. Clair Furnace Company at 
Clairton, Pa. 

No. 2 Furnace of the Low Moor Iron Company at Low 
Moor, Va. 

Tuscaloosa Furnace of the Central Iron & Coke Com- 
pany at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Gadsden Furnace of the Alabama Consolidated Coal 
& Iron Company at Gadsden, Ala. 

The first of a series of furnaces which the Alabama 
Steel & Wire Company are to build at Gadsden, Ala. 

The new furnace of the Cleveland Furnace Company 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new furnace of the South Chicago Furnace Com- 
pany at South Chicago. 

The Zug Island Furnace of the Detroit Iron & Steel 
Company at Detroit, Mich. 

The furnace of the Lookout Mountain Iron Company. 

During the year 1904 there will be completed the fol- 
lowing stacks on which work is now progressing: 

The second furnace of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron 
Company at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5 furnaces of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. 

The fourth furnace at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 

No. 3 Furnace at New Castle, Pa., of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 

No. 5 Eliza Furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

No. 3 Furnace of the National Tube Company at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

The new Franklin Furnace of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany of Johnstown, Pa. 

The two new furnaces at Lorain, Ohio, for the Lorain 
plant of the Illinois Steel Company. 

The two new stacks of the Cherry Valley Iron Com- 
pany at West Middlesex and at Leetonia, Ohio. 

The second furnace of the La Belle Iron Works at 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

The new Ensley Furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company at Ensley, Ala. 

Furnace F of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company at 
Pueblo, Col. 

The addition of these new plants will more than com- 
pensate for the falling off of old works incapable of pro- 
ducing iron economically. 


—_ 


The Stanyon Engineering Company, Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have been appointed general sales agents 
of the Columbia Bridge Company of that city. The works 
of the Columbia Bridge Company are located at Carnegie, 
and are equipped for the building of iron and steel 
bridges, buildings and a general line of structural work. 
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Scientific and Technical Notes. 


In Germany the question of electric haulage on canals 
has come up, and it has recently been seriously questioned 
whether the railroads would be able to supersede the 
canals entirely, or even to compete successfully against 
them, when electrically equipped, for moderate speed 
transportation of freight. The general tendency is to en- 
large the canals, in order to accommodate larger boats. 
The Dortmund-Ems Canal boats have a capacity of 750 
tons. Several different systems of equipment are em- 
ployed by the different canals, of which the best seems to 
be that of Ganz & Co., the first cost per unit length of 
canal being only one-half that of the other systems, and 
the operating expenses also lighter. The speeds obtained 
are about 2% miles per hour. 


From time to time the statement is made that suspen- 
sion bridges are things of the past, and that cantilever 
and other structures have superseded them. As an in- 
stance, a correspondent of one of the New York daily 
papers recently maintained that “when the problem of 
really consolidating the city of New York with its great 
neighboring cities to the east and west is really taken 
in hand, it will not be solved by suspension bridges, 
typical of the engineering of the early years of the last 
century, but rather by tunnels, or by great steel tubular 
and girder structures, which will link the railroad sys- 
tems, as well as the thoroughfares of the cities.” As to 
this, however, it is proper to point out that the old form 
of suspension bridge is an antiquated, superseded struc- 
ture in only the same way that all old designs are anti- 
quated or superseded. It is not the principle that is 
wrong; it is merely that the details are behind the mod- 
ern practice in construction. 


Arrangements are being made for the equipment of a 
large plant in England for the manufacture of the Locke 
sprocket chain. This is one of the first substantial ac- 
knowledgements of American automatic machinery in 
that country, and as the machine represents the most per- 
fect type of automatic action, it is being regarded with 
great interest in that country. In this machine a tape of 
soft steel is fed in on One side, and it emerges at the other 
in the form of a perfect chain. It is then hardened and is 
ready for use. The Locke chain has entered into very 
general use in this country, having been found especially 
desirable in the manufacture of farming machinery. For 
this purpose it is used exclusively by one of the largest 
firms in the world, itself an American concern. 


Aluminum becomes granular and brittle when heated 
to about 600 degrees C.; at a slightly increased temper- 
ature it becomes so soft that it can easily be cut with a 
knife. Hence all that is needed in order to pulverize it is 
to heat it to the above mentioned temperature and then 
pound it in a mortar. With zine, a similar treatment 
will give the same result. 


Third-rail troubles arising from sleet adhering to the 
rail have been overcome on the line of the Aurora, Elgin 
& Chicago Railway by means of a solution of brine. stored 
in a tank on the front platform of the car, and fed upon 
the rail through a 14-inch tube. It is applied 5 or 10 feet 
in front of the contact shoe, and acts so quickly that the 
first shoe gets current, the ice being apparently rendered 
a good conductor. It is reported that a gallon of brine 
suffices for a run of 3 miles. 





Considerable interest has been aroused in this country 
by the publication of the French method of producing 
alcohol from calcium carbide. The idea is by no means 
new. There are two simple processes by means of which 
this can be done. One of these is that practiced by Col. 
J. Colton Lynes, who first used it nine years ago. His 
process perfects and develops that of Berthelot, which was 
used many years ago. According to calculations made by 
Colonel Lynes, pure alcohol can be produced by this proc- 
ess at a cost of 10 cents a gallon. 





The new Springfield magazine rifle, which has under- 
gone its preliminary tests with very satisfactory results, 
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is to replace the Krag-Jorgensen, which has been for some 
years doing such excellent service in the United States 
Army. By means of a larger charge of powder the muz- 
zle velocity has been raised from 2000 feet per second in 
the present gun to 2300 in the new. This is accompanied 
with an increase in the muzzle energy from 1952 to 2582 
foot pounds, and a decrease in the maximum ordinate 
for a trajectory of 1000 yards from 25.8 to 20.67 feet. 


This ordinate is more than 3 feet less than that of either 


_the Mauser rifle or the new German army gun. The 


weight of the piece complete, with bayonet and scabbard 
and 100 rounds of cartridges, is 15.91 pounds, which is less 
than that of any of the other three pieces mentioned. 


Dr. Thurston believes that the gas eugine has become 
2 formidable rival of the steam engine, and is capable of 
further development. Each has given a horse-power hour 
for the equivalent of about 1 pound of coal, and the effi- 
ciency of each, from the fuel to the power delivered, is 
about 26 per cent., as a maximum. The steam engine, he 
siys, has so nearly reached its limit that progress under 
commercial conditions must henceforth be very slow, but 
its range may be increased by the employment of very 
high pressures, combined with superheating. In Sibley 
College work a pressure of 1000 pounds per square inch 
has been used, and Dr. Thurston believes that, with suf- 
ficient experience in its management, twice that pressure 
may be safely used. These factors would raise the effi- 
ciencies nearly 50 per cent., and would reduce the con- 
sumption of coal per horse-power to about *%4 pound. 





A few days ago the largest glass bottles ever blown 
were made at the works of the [Illinois Glass Company, 
being destined for exhibition at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. The capacity of each bottle is 45 gallons. 
After many unsuccessful attempts four perfect bottles 
were obtained. tach stands nearly G6 feet high, and 
measures about 16 inches across the bottom. The men 
who blew the bottles each supplied about 11.000 cubic feet 
of air. 


Borax, which is so lagely used in the arts and for 
household purposes as well, is found in many parts of the 
world in a more or iess pure state, and the process of 
separating it from the crude mineral is very simple. A 
first operation is that of grinding the material in boiling 
water containing a small portion of calcined carbonate 
of soda. The clear solution thus obtained is run into 
tanks and allowed to crystallize. About one-half of the 
crystals are borax, the rest being sulphate of lime and 
salt. The crystals thus obtained are then heated to a cer- 
tain temperature at which the borax proper crystallizes 
out from the rest, separating from the impurities held in 
suspension. Borax is now found in such abundant quan- 
tities that it has greatly declined in price from former 
figures. It once sold at $200 per ton; the value is now but 
a fraction of that. 


The Reichstag has passed a bill prohibiting the use in 
Germany of white or vellow phosphorus in match making 
after January 1, 1908. It is stated that phosphorus not 
only produces necrosis three or four years after the work- 
inan has left the factory, but that the disease thus con- 
tracted is hereditary, so that whole families are affected. 
So subtle are the effects that bones are fractured before 
their owner is aware that anything serious is the trouble. 
A method of match making which is said to be quite 
harmless has been reported to the authorities, and has 
been approved. 


A novel method of road construction is being carried 
on at Weaverville, Cal., where a natural bank of quartz- 
ite, ready broken by nature, is being “ hydraulicked ” 
down onto the roadway in flumes. The road on which 
this remarkable piece of macadamizing is done is about 
2 miles long. Above it is a bank of quartzite, or broken 
rock, about 5 feet high, the pieces of stone ranging in size 
from 4 to 3 inches. The water supply comes through a 
ditch and siphon, whence it is taken under pressure and 
used to cut down the bank and wash the rock into the 
flume, about 14 mile from the road. About 140 feet of 
road per day is built in this way, the rock being put on 
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to a depth of 24 inches and for a width of 12 feet. 
six men are employed in the process. 


Only 


The Birmingham (England) City Council has finally 
decided, by a vote of 50 to 15, to “ municipalize” and 
“electrify” the tramways of the city, as the various 
leases to the City of Birmingham Tramways Company ex- 
pire. The alternative proposal before the Council was an 
offer from the company to pay, as a consideration for new 
leases, to extend to 1927, 71 per cent. of the gross receipts 
until 1911, and 15 per cent. thereafter, with a guaranteed 
minimum payment of £33,000 per annum. 

slit 


The Chickering Speed Lathe. 


W. F. Chickering of Worcester, 
his line of speed lathes an 11-inch 


Mass., 
swing 


added to 
the 


has 
machine, 
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Iron and Steel at St. Louis World’s Fair. 


A large and satisfactory representation of the iron 
and steel industry of the United States at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair is already assured. The iron and_ steel 


exhibits arranged to date cover some 65,000 square feet, 
or about The the and 
exposition at Duesseldorf the summer of 


1% acres. great success of iron 


steel during 
measure to 
But the 
American manufacturers who have been invited to make 
exhibits at the St. Louis World’s Fair have most of them 
much in fill 
hence the argument which has induced them to partici- 
Louis 


1902 was said to have been due in no small 


the dullness of the German iron and steel trade 


orders advance of their capacity to them ; 
pate in a much greater exposition to be held at St 


next year is that they join in a great educational move- 
ment, which, indeed, is one of the chief purposes of the 
St. Louis Exposition. 
By far the most 
standpoint the most valuable, of these iron and steel ex- 
hibits that for 
through the United States Steel Corporation. This ex- 


hibit will occupy the most prominent and central portion 


extensive, and from an educational 


would be Which is being arranged 


of the building and will illustrate as nearly as this can 


be done, through a series of models and through actual 
equipment, the methods and processes for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel. 

A number of independent steel companies have alse 
shown a liberal spirit in providing for exhibits which 
have great educational value, and one feature which will 
be characteristic of all these will be that along with the 
finished product of every variety. from the delicate steel 
spring up to the huge steel cannon and other castings, 
exhibits 
iron 


these finished products will be accompanied by 
indicate the 


ore, limestone and coke, necessary 


which will amount of raw materials, 


in the manufacture 





Tail Stock 


Fig. 2 View of 


principal feature of which is the construction of the com 
bination tail stock. Fig. 2 shows it assembled and Fig. 
» gives a sectional view of its mechanism. A is the main 
casting of the tail stock, through which passes the sleeve 
B, which carries the spindle C, with its center, screw and 
hand wheel. <A lever is attached to the stud D, and is con- 
nected by a link to the back of the tail stock, as shown in 
Fig. 2. The sleeve B and casting A are split, as shown 
by the dotted line a b, to admit the clamping of the spin- 
dle by the binder E, while the binder F clamps the sleeve 
$ in any position, leaving the spindle free for use with 
the screw. 
tagcat: cami 

the 
Copper 


One of two locomotives which are being built at 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for the Canadian 
Company will be largely made of nickel steel. The parts 
which will be nickel steel will be the boiler, the frames 
and rails, driving axles, crank pins, piston rods and other 
important parts of the machine. The castings and forg- 
ings have been made by the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The International Nickel Company, who control the Cana- 
dian Copper Company, will provide the nickel. 


Stock 


Fig. 2 Section of Tail 


The following is a list of the World’s Fair Iron and 
Steel Committee, the members of which will co-operate 
with the World’s Fair officials: 

John Fritz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Jas. Gayley, New York City. 


Henry T. Scott, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. G. Mather, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chas. Kirchhoff. The Tron Age, New York 


John Birkinbine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. S. Robinson, Denver, Col 

Thos. Lynch, Pittsburgh. Pa 
Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa 
F. S. Witherbee. New York City. 
Wm. B. Schiller, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wellman, Cleveland, Ohio 
McQueen, Birmingham, 
Hunt, Chicago, Il 


S. ‘T. 
J. W. 
ae; We 


Ala. 


The production of coal in May by the Pittsburgh Coal 


Company was 1,186,032 tons, and for the five months end- 
ing May 81, 5.596.386 tons 
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Forcing, Shrinking, Driving and Running Fits, 
and Limits for Limit Gauges.* 


The crude or working material which is the basis of 
this investigation is that which has been published during 
the last few years in the leading technical periodicals. 
The available matter was divided into two classes—that 
which hore the stamp of scientific investigation, and that 
which was submitted as the successful practice of some 
individual or concern. The representative instances of 
the former class are the excellent articles in Vol. 22, 
American Machinist, by Professor Wetmore and T. C. 
Kelley. To the second class belongs by far the greater 
portion of the data investigated. This matter, at first 
seemingly hopelessly at variance with itself and some- 
what chaotic in character, afforded, however, excellent 
material with which to work. 

It is the purpose of this paper to explain in brief the 
method of procedure in the deduction of the resultant 
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Fig. 1.—Representative Curves for Various Fits. 
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open to criticism; however, the selections were made 
with a view to securing a simple formula that would at 
once embody the essential features of good practice and 
omit nothing of importance. A careful examination of 
these curves, with due consideration as to the manner 
in which they were obtained, will, we think, justify the 
selection. Turning our attention now to the several sub- 
divisions of the subject, we will discuss briefly the salient 
features of each. 


Forcing Fits. 


For the purpose of discussion, forcing fits may be de- 
fined as those machinery fits which require the use of 
some form of press, generally hydrostatic, to complete the 
assembling operation. A study of the various curves of 
the typical diagram for forcing fits led to the selection of 
a representative curve whose formula contained a con- 
stant. This was considered desirable, especially on ac- 
count of its influence on the smaller sizes. The formula 
selected for the representative curve for forcing fits was: 





° 
Fig. 2.—Forcing Fits.—Pressure Factor Curve, 
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formule, representative curves and tabulated data. For 
the convenience of treatment the mutter was divided into 
the following classes: Forcing fits, forcing fit pressures, 
shrinking fits, driving fits, running fits, and limits for 
limit gauges. In order, in each individual case, to dis- 
cover and ascertain the nature of a probable law, the 
data were transferred to rectangular co-ordinates where 
the curve was plotted, the ordinates representing the 
diameters in inches, the abscisses the allowances. The 
result of this first plotting was the deduction of an em- 
pirical formula for each individual case. For the pur- 
pose of comparison the curve for this formula was trans- 
ferred to what was termed the typical diagram. In 
these typical diagrams such curves as were obviously 
wild and wide of the mark were omitted. 

The next step, and one deemed necessary for the com- 
pilation of an accurate table to fit allowances, was the 
selection or construction, from the typical diagrams, of 
what were termed representative curves, which would 
clearly indicate good practice. The choice of these rep- 
resentative curves, being largely a matter of judgment, is 


* Paper presented at the Saratoga meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


A=2D+0.5; 4 = allowance in thousandths of an inch. 
D = diameter of the plug in inches. 

Regarding the assembling process, or the manipula- 
tion of forcing fits, we tind the following governing con- 
ditions: 1. The allowance. This should never be so great 
as to prevent the stress from coming well within the 
elastic limit or the crushing strength of the materials 
employed. 2. The surfaces. In general we may say re- 
garding the surfaces for this kind of fitting that the best 
results are obtained when both surfaces are ground to 
fit gauges. The conditions, in some instances, render this 
impracticable; however, the surfaces of the pieces to be 
assembled should be as smooth as it is practical to make 
them. 3. The lubrication. Linseed oil makes an excel- 
lent lubricant for assembling forcing fits. 4. The align- 
ment. It is important to start the plug accurately. So 
important is this that to secure an accurate alignment 
some engineers resort to the use of two diameters, each 
half the length of the fit, differing by but a few thou- 
sandths of an inch. The additional advantage of having 
to force the plug through but half the length of the fit, it 
is claimed, greatly reduces the maximum forcing fit 
pressure. 
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Forcing Fit Pressures. 


Here the fixed conditions are generally the following: 
The materials employed, the nominal diameter, the length 
of the fit and the thickness of the hub. With these con- 
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Fiy. 4.—Typical Forcing Fit Diagram. 
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ditions the pressure necessary to assemble a given forcing 
fit will vary, Mr. Kelley concludes after his experience 
with about 800 forcing fits on regular engine work: 

1, Directly as the area of the surface of the fit for a 
given diameter. 

2. Directly as the allowance, the difference in diameter 
between the plug and the bore. 
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3. As u function of the radial thickness of the hub. 

4. As the materials employed and the nature of the 
machined surfaces 

The investigation for a 
taken on this 
conclusions are 


pressure curve was under- 
basis, on the assumption that these 
correct. After considerable work a 
simple equation for a representative pressure curve was 
established. This equation gave essentially the re- 
sults obtained by the use of Mr. Kelley’s experi- 
mentally derived curve, and while possessing the advan- 
tage of mathematical deduction, it had the additional ad- 
vantage of conforming to experience, and becomes, there- 
fore, thoroughly practical in its application. 
The curve, an hyperbola whose equation is 
pt. 
PF= 
OO 

where P F is the pressure factor and D the nominal 
diameter of the fit, assumes the hub to be twice the diam- 
eter of the plug. the materials employed to be machinery 
steel plugs and cast iron hubs, and the machined surfaces 
to be practically true and free from tool marks. Should 
the hub diameter exceed twice that of the plug, the 
pressure, according to condition three, will be somewhat 
greater, the amount being obtained by the construction 
of another hyperbola. Should the materials employed be 
other than those which the curve assumes, the pressure, 
according to condition four, will again vary, necessitating 
the determination of another value of P F. The 
few values obtained from the meager data relative to 
this particular point seemed to indicate that a new value 
of P F might be obtained by multiplying P F directly by 
the ratio existing between the average value of the crush- 
ing strengths of the two new materials and the average 
value of the crushing strength of cast iron and machinery 
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Fig. 3.—Typical Forcing Fit Pressure Diagram. 


AND RUNNING FITS. 


steel. Moreover, the investigation disclosed the problem 
to be far too complicated to admit of any such simple 
solution. The dearth of particular values and the incom- 
pleteness of the experiments leading to the above indica- 
tion were such as to influence the author to say that the 
statement is of no practical value. However, it may be 
well to state that the problem was first attacked on the 
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assumption that a solution might be had from a compari- 
son of the moduli of elasticity of the materials. This 
position was rendered untenable; first, because in mate- 
Allowance 
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Fig. 7.—Typical Driving Fit Diagram. 
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rial is obviously passed. This furnished a clew for at- 
tacking the problem with reference to the crushing 
Strength. Then again, the investigation proceeded with 
a treatment of the hub as a thick hollow cylinder under 
tension. Were this assumption correct, the formulas of 
Professor Barlow and Merriman should be applicable 
and the tension on every concentric layer caused by the 
internal pressure would vary inversely as the square of its 
distance from the center. This position is faulty in that 
cast iron is not homogeneous in texture, is not incom- 
pressible, and when used for the material of cylinders 
of hydraulic presses the thicknesses which obtain are 
such that the stresses calculated by these formulas would 
postulate the use of steel to render them reasonably safe. 
This latter may not be a parallel case, as hydraulic cylin- 
ders are usually solid at one end. 

In passing the author concludes that the influence 
which the use of different materials will have on the 
pressure may only be satisfactorily determined by ex- 
periment. 

The tabulated values of P F from this curve will 
prove the more convenient for ready reference ; however, 
the method of using the curve is as follows: Select the 
nominal diameter of the fit and follow its ordinate up 
to the curve; from this intersection follow horizontally 
to the left and read P F, the pressure factor. The equa- 
tion for the pressure is: 

Area of surface of fit x difference in 
diameter betweea plug and bore x P F' 


» 


The result will be the pressure in tons required to force 
the plug home. A foreman may thus also easily deter- 
mine whether or not his press is of sufficient capacity for 
the work in hand. 


Pressure in tons: 


Shrinking Fits. 
The representative curve chosen for shrinking fits 
was the one whose equation gave allowances which agreed 





Fig. 8.—Typical Running Fit Diagram, 
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rials such as cast iron, which have no well defined elastic 
limit, the modulus decreases from a maximum near the 
beginning of the test; second, as some permanent defor- 
mation of the bore and plug generally results as a con- 
sequence of the assembling, the elastic limit of the mate- 


with the standard adopted by the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association for locomotive wheel cen- 
ter and tire gauges. The agreement is identical to the 
thousandth decimal place, this being the extent to which 
their standard is carried. The equation is A = 43 D 
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+ 0.5, A allowance in thousandths of an inch. The al- 
lowances obtained by the use of this formula, while not 
excessive, are sufficient to insure a tight fit, thus avoiding 
the danger of excessive shrinkage stresses, ofttimes 
deemed negligible, which are always additional to those 
incident to actual service. Taking the modulus of elas- 
ticity of steel at 30,000,000, the stress caused by this 
amount of shrinkage would be about 83,000 pounds per 
square inch, which is well within the elastic limit of ma- 
chinery steel. 

Considering this class of fitting with a view to obtain 
ing the greatest resistance to tension and torsion. we dis- 
cover that shrinking fits are far superior to forcing fits, 
they being, under like conditions, as Professor Wetmore 
has shown, uniformly about three times as tight both in 
tension and torsion. Experiments seem to indicate that 
in this class of fits the resistance to torsion increases 
more rapidly with the diameter than does the resistance 
to tension. 

In the manipulation good practice maintains that a 
piece should rarely be heated hotter than a very dull red 
heat, about 800 degrees F., and under no consideration to 
the scaling point. This temperature of necessity limits 
the fit allowance to something less than 700 degrees x 
0.00000556 = 0.003892 per unit diameter for cast iron. 
It will be found upon an examination of the formula that 
the heating to this temperature is ample for the allow 
ances given by the representative curve. 

Regarding the process, better results will be obtained 
if the entire piece be heated slowly and uniformly in- 
stead of trying to hasten matters by “brazing up” 
through the bore. ‘The latter practice is sometimes nega- 
tive in its results, in cases permanently reducing the 
bore diameter instead of increasing it, as desired, the 
expansion being inward instead of outward. In general, 
it may be said that this class of fitting requires more 
skill and experience in its manipulation than does force 
fitting. Not only in the heating and assembling is this 
skill and experience necessary, but in the cooling as well. 

Driving Fits. 

Very little data could be secured for this class of fit- 
ting, the inference being that this method of assembling 
is ubout obsolete. <A field may still exist for such small 
work as the assembling of the smaller pins and cranks 
of valve gearing, where the formula for the representa- 
tive curve might be used to advantage when the fit is 
made with an arbor press or some kindred method. This 
formula might also be used for some classes of tight 
keyed fits. However, the practice of driving home a plug 
by blows is too crude to be used except where no other 
method is available. Our representative formula for this 
class of fitting is A= §$ D+05, A = allowance in thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

Running Fits. 

A running fit is designed to allow the surfaces in 
contact to move or revolve freely over each other. The 
more nearly the surfaces in contact approach perfection 
the better will be the fit; however, there should be a 
sufficient difference in diameter to admit of motion and 
lubrication. The difference in diameter to be allowed in 
any given fit depends upon the following conditions: The 
nature of the machined surfaces, the kind of metals in 
contact, the length of the fit and its diameter. The per- 
fection of the fit depending largely as it does upon the 
surfaces in contact, renders it imperative that they be 
smooth and true. When possible, on the si§aller sizes, 
bored holes should always be reamed, as this not only 
insures a standard size, but finishes the hole compara- 
tively smooth and true. 

The formula selected for the representative curve for 
running fits on machine tool, engine work and kindred 
practice was A = , D +05, A = allowance in thou- 
sandths of an inch. It will be remembered, of course. that 
in order to obtain the bore diameter the allowance should 
be added to the diameter of the shaft. For obvious rea- 
sons it was considered desirable that this formula con- 
tain a constant; it assumes the condition of the surfaces 
in contact to be similar to that obtained by the use of a 
reamer, and the allowances will be found to fall slightly 
within the limits given by the representative curve on the 
limits diagram. 

For those who may not know, in passing it might be 
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well to give a few cautionary paragraphs regarding the 
production of Satisfactory running fits. Regarding the 
truth and accuracy of bored holes, practice indicates that 
the best results are obtained with a very light cut, a high 
speed and slow feed. In light chuck work there is a 
tendency in tightening the chuck jaws to distort the 
piece, and it may be necessary in some instances to 
partially relieve the pressure for the light finishing cut. 
The most satisfactory results are obtained, in fitting, 
Where limit gauges are used. Where no limit gauges 
are to be had, in many instances it will be found ad- 
Vantageous to finish the bore first, as it is easier to fit 
the shaft to the hole than rice versa. When a fit is made, 
any tool marks left on either the shaft or the bore wear 
away rapidly and defeat the purpose of the work. Not 
only is their helical construction conducive to rapid wear, 
but it renders perfect lubrication almost impossible, as 
the grooves tend to lead the oil out of the bearing. It 
is desirable to have the surfaces in contact ground, as 
they then approach perfection. Where this is not feasible 
they should be filed and polished. On good work a very 
tew strokes of the file will suffice to remove the tool 
marks. Little or no filing should be attempted after 
their removal, as the filing of cylindrical work is at its 
best a negative process where truth and accuracy are to 
be sought. 
Limits for Limit Gauges. 

Limit gauges, as we are well aware, are used pri 
marily as time savers: they nvoid the waste of time in 
finishing parts unduly accurate, while still having them 
accurate enough to meet all the demands of interchange- 
able manufacture. The selection of the limits of varia- 
tion for any given class of work requires experience and 
sound judgment. <As it is clearly a matter of time sav- 
ing, the problem resolves itself into two phases: the ac- 
curacy and efficiency of the machine on the one hand, and 
the rapidity of production on the other. The largest limit 
of variation then that will produce the desired accuracy 
and efficiency in the machine is the one to be selected. 
For this reason the selection of a representative curve of 
limits proves a hazardous undertaking for any but he who 
has to do with the production of the machine: however, 
the author ventures the curve plotted on the limits dia- 
gram as being suitable for machine tool, engine work and 
similar practice. In the manufacture of limit gauges 
there are reasons why one of the sets should be made 
one-half the allowable variation larger than the nominal 
size, while the other set should be made just as much 
smaller. This, it is believed, is the practice of the best 


Table of Tabulated Data Relative to Fits and Fitting. 

In order to place the results of this investigation in the most 
convenient form, that adequate for ready reference, the allow- 
ance values for each class of fits were calculated and tabulated 
under the following arrangement. 


Shrinking 





| Nominal orcing Fit| - {Drivin it Running Fit Limits for 
Gae ad ee F — hod anoles Limit Gages 
+ | 0006 00058 00035 + or — 
i | 0008 00065 00039 
} .0009 | 00073 00044 
391 1 0025 |.0016 | .0010 0008 | 0005 =“ 
319 14 || .0035 |.0021 | .0013 0010 0006“ 
240 2 0045 0026 0015 0011 0007 no 
156 3 0065 | 0037 | .0020 | .0014 0009 . 
115 4 0085 0048 | ,0025 0018 0011 - 
91 5 0105 0058 | .0030 0021 0012 = 
7 6 0125 0069 | 0035 0024 0014 ” 
64 7 0145 |.0079 | 0040 0027 0016 - 
55 8 0165 |.0090 | 0045 0030 0018 - 
48.5 9 0185 |.0101 | 0050 | 0033 0020 - 
43 10 0205 |.0111 | 0055 0036 0022“ 
39 11 |} .0225 |.0122 0060 0039 | .0024 s 
36 12 0245 0133 0065 | (0043 0026 = 
30.4 14 0285 | 0154 0075 0049 
26.4 16 0325 0175 0085 0055 
23.3 18 0365 0196 0095 0061 
20.8 20 0405 0218 } .0068 
18.8 22 0445 | 0239 0074 | 
17.2 24 0485 | 0260 | 0080 | : 
15.1 27 0545 | .0292 0090 a 
13.5 30 0605 0324 0099 5 
38 040 = 
ale 44 = oe 3 . 
Sie 50 + |.053 4 5 ' 
i 56 & |.060 = | = = 5\e: 
62 066 » | oa 3 
= || 6 <g | <g} <3] <3 > 


| | | 
A glance at the representative curves of the various fits 
and their formulas reveals the allowances to bear the following 
relation to each other: 5, 8, 17. 32, starting with the curve for 
running fits. 


manufacturers, though in some of the data investigated 
such was not the case. The representative formula 
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2 
sandths of an inch, plus or minus as desired. 

While the specific values obtained from the formule, 
diagrams and table will prove, no doubt, of great value to 
many, they should be taken as a guide, indicating the 
conditions which existed in the data which the author 
was able to procure. As it is impossible for one individ- 
ual to secure and tabulate that amount of information 
from the thousands of progressive machine shops of this 
country, necessary to indicate the average American prac- 
tice in this direction, the greatest value of this paper may 
be found in its discussion by those who know, and again 
in its indication of what may be done with similar masses 
of seemingly chaotic data. 


= ,!, D+ 0.8 gives half the limit variation in thou- 


Discussion. 


A. J. Caldwell said that his work had to do with very 
exact fits and duplicate parts. He had, therefore, been 
able to prepare a table for this work. He had found that 
the formula given in the paper for driving fits was equiva- 
lent to his own, and he could confirm the figures regard- 
ing the driving fits. In running fits the formula given 
is four times the usual allowance. 

John McGeorge asked the foliowing questions: 1. Is 
it advisable to mark upon the drawings the different 
kinds of fits? 2. Should this be left entirely to the shop 
foreman? I have been very seriously considering some 
method by which we could instruct the men in the shop 
where to leave these different kinds of fits. One particu- 
lar instance that I have in mind is this: Large rolling 
mill tables were made of cast iron sides, with square 
brasses let into them—the great trouble with nearly all 
this class of machinery is making too fine fits—and 1-100 
inch was left between the size of the brasses and the 
size of the open cast iron. I know from my own per- 
sonal experience that the first time they were taken out 
they were tight and had to be pulled out. The inspector 
objected very strongly to what he called slipshod fit- 
ting. I think any one who has had very much experience 
will agree that it was not at all slipshod fitting, and the 
question I would like to ask about that is: Should that 
have been left to the shop foreman, or should it have been 
indicated upon the drawings? 

You get upon a shaft a great number of different kinds 
of fits. You get a wheel pressed on a pressed fit; you get 
a journal, a running fit; you get a loose pulley; you get a 
wheel that you want to take off occasionally, which is a 
sliding fit. Now how should all those things be indi- 
cated ; should that be done in the shop or in the various 
parts that go on the shaft? 

Mr. Miller said that these questions had been dis- 
cussed a great deal. His own conclusion was that it was 
impossible to lay down a rule that will always be right, 
because so much depends upon the character of the work 
being done. If it is desirable to state it on the drawing, 
then the draftsman should consult the shop foreman be- 
fore he puts the information on the drawing. In many 
cases, of course, it is not important, but the kind of fit 
made in a given case should be a matter of record; it is 
left to the foreman, and he makes the fit that he thinks 
is proper. In other cases, however, where machines are 
being made over and over again, it is important to know 
in each case without having to consult the foreman, and 
in those cases I believe the record should be made on the 
drawing, but only after consultation with those who 
know what sort of fit is to be made. 

As regards the other question, as to whether varia- 
tions in size should be made on the shaft or in the parts 
fitting onto the shaft, I would say that practice seems to 
have settled that those variances should always be made 
on the shaft simply because we have the tools made for 
producing the holes; they are of the same form as ream- 
ers, which determine the size of the holes to be made, and 
which cannot be altered very well. I think the best prac- 
tice is to maintain the holes as near the standard as the 
character of the work will permit, and then to make the 
variance for the different fits required on the shaft, the 
shaft being always finished by grinders or cutting tools 
which can be readily adjusted without the alteration of 
any tool that is intended to be fixed inside. 
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Cuban Commerce in 1902, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1903.—The Department 
of Commerce and Labor has received from the statistical 
department of the Cuban Government an official summary 
showing the imports and exports of the island for the cal- 
endar year 1902, which is the first annual bulletin issued 
by the independent Government. The figures presented 
are of special significance, in view of the pending reci- 
procity treaty which will come before Congress for final 
action at the special session to be called by the President 
early in November. The statistics of the commerce of the 
island for the last calendar year are doubtless destined 
to be widely quoted and greatly emphasized as a strong 
argument in favor of a reciprocal trade arrangement with 
the United States. The total imports for 1902 were $60,- 
574,800, as compared with $66,584,000 in 1901, a loss of 
more than $6,000,000, or about 9 per cent. The exports, 
on the other hand, rose from $63,278,400 to $64,329,700, an 
increase of about $1,050,000, or about 1.6 per cent. The 
entire trade movement since the United States took 
charge of the custom houses of the island in 1899 has 
been as follows: 

Imports. 


' 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Total imports. $66,783,100 $66,658,600 $66,584,000 $60,574,800 
Imports from 

the United 
States ..... 29,181,700 29,176,000 28,078,600 25,243,200 
Egports. 


Total exports. $45,067,300 $48,904,600 $63,278,400 $64,329,700 
Exports to the 
United States 37,411,600 33,246,600 48,066,600 49,498,300 


From the above figures it will be seen that the share 
of Cuba’s imports contributed by the United States in 
1902 was 41.6 per cent., as compared with 42.2 per cent. in 
1901, a small loss, which, however, will doubtless be re- 
garded as significant in view of the fact that during the 
same period the leading countries of Europe all made 
gains, as follows: Germany, 5.3 to 6 per cent.; Spain, 
14.3 to 15.7 per cent.; France, 4.4 to 5 per cent.; Great 
Britain, 14.3 to 15.2 per cent.; other European countries, 
2.1 to 2.4 per cent. The total imports from North, South 
and Central America, exclusive of the United States, show 
a falling off from 16.9 to 13.5 per cent. In the item of ex- 
ports the share received by the United States increased 
slightly in 1902, as compared with 1901, from 76 to 76.9 
per cent., while the exports to Spain rose from 1.1 to 1.7 
per cent., but the shipments to other countries throughout 
the world declined. These figures are likely to be quoted 
as indicating that American producers have more at stake 
in the matter of a reciprocity treaty than the Cubans, in- 
asmuch as the exports of the island to the United States 
are increasing while the imports from this country have 
steadily declined, both actually and relatively, since 1899. 

The following figures show the imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof (exclusive of gold, silver und plati- 
num), machinery and apparatus during the last four cal- 
endar years: 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Iron and steel. ...$1,810,061 $2,596,454 $3,422,217 $3,172,668 
eee ee 266,070 526,458 259,881 277,342 
All other metals.. 428,083 434,782 302,319 252,226 
Machinery ....... 1,235,164 2,122,186 2,642,208 2,041,549 
Appareteua. «...%.. 608,948 894,514 762,980 950,635 


Owing to changes in classification it is not practicable 
to differentiate the imports from the United States from 
the general ‘totals of all the items included in the above 
classifications for the past two calendar years. In all the 
cruder forms of iron and steel American exporters have 
lost much ground, but it is probable that this is due quite 
as much to the necessity of meeting the domestic require- 
ments as to foreign competition in Cuban markets. 

v7. i 6. 
Reelin eel 

The growth in the membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers continues unabated. Since the 
convention in April, when the new policy was declared 
of supporting the right of manufacturers to operate their 
own business in their own way, nearly 600 new member- 
ships have been added. The resignations have practically 
been nothing. The new members have come from al! sec- 
tions of the country, including the Pacific Coast. 
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The Sterling Clutch. 


A new form of friction clutch has just been placed 
upon the market by the Kissinger-Ison Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It is very simple in construction, having but 





Fig. 1.—The Parts. 

few parts. Aside from a cone to operate the clutch and 
a set screw with lock nut and washer. there are but four 
pieces to the clutch. These are a large open ring, to 





Fig. 2.—Position of Key on Rings. 


which the set screw, lock nut and washer are applied 
at one end; a smaller open ring, which is piaced inside 
of the larger one; a key, which is used for engaging the 





Fig. 3.—The Key and Rings in Place. 


two rings: a round box or case in which all of these 
parts are contained. 

In Fig. 1 all of the parts of the clutch are shown. In 
placing the parts in proper position the key, which is 
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shown lying on one of the rings on the left of the group 
of parts illustrated in Fig. 1, is laid in the box so that 
the rings can be sprung in to engage it, as shown in Fig. 
2 and Fig. 3. As will be observed from Fig. 2, the key 
bears by simple contact directly upon the ends of the 
rings. It bears and fulcrums on one ring to thrust the 
other one into place. thus forcing both rings with one 
thrust, doubling the power. Ample clearance is provided 
and the rings require no power to draw them up from 
the slack position to contact; the key, while mounting 
the slope of the cone, takes up the slack in a large sweep. 





Fig. 4 The Grip Bor and Cone in Place. 
When released the rings fly wide apart and the surfaces 
do not scrape while the clutch remains disengaged. 
The key is not in a bearing, but is free to move about 
until its pressure on both rings is equal. The amount of 
pressure is regulated by the set screw, but more pressure 
cannot be placed on one ring than on the other. This 
obviates one-sided adjustment. The set screw taxes up 
all the wear of the parts and furnishes adjustment to 





Clutch 


Fig. 5.—Reverse Side of 


give a light or heavy grip as desired. This feature is 
calculated to increase the durability of the clutch, as the 
set screw can be employed in adjusting the rings to com- 
pensate for the wear of the cylindrical ring surfaces. 

While the parts are all interlocking there are no con- 
nections to wear out or delicate parts to get out of order. 
None of the parts is fastened in any way to another. 
The parts are loose, but cannot become disarranged. 

The application of the cone which operates the clutch 
and the compactness of the entire mechanism are shown 
in Fig. 4. The large bearing surfaces and the self con- 
tained thrust make the clutch effective under very light 
pressure. The reverse side of the pulley equipped with 
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the clutch is shown in Fig. 5. An automatic oiling de- 
vice is afforded by means of a wick and oil chamber. 
The bearing surfaces are constantly oiled, thereby insur- 
ing a smooth. easy action. 

The construction of the clutch makes proper adjust- 
ment necessary, for when the set screw is not tightened 
sufficiently the clutch will not grip, while if the set screw 
is too tight the cone cannot be forced in. 

The clutch is furnished with pulleys of all sizes; is 





Fig. 1.—Front View. 





Fig. 3 End View 
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The Johnson, Prentice Company Cutting Off 
Machine. 
The Johnson, Prentice Company of Worcester, Mass., 


are putting on the market a new cutting off machine, de- 
signed especially for cutting off bar stock of any shape 





Fig. 2.—Rear View. 


or material. The machine is for a circular saw, and is 
made especially strong in anticipation of the success of 
the experiments now making by manufacturers of the 
self hardening steels in hope of adapting them for cir- 
cular saw purposes. The machine, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, is driven by a pulley, A, a pair 
of beveled gears, B, a hardened steel worm, C, and phos- 
phor bronze worm gear, D, running in oil, and a pair of 





Fiq. 4. Vise Holding 16 18-16-Inch Steel Rods. 


THI JOHNSON, PRENTICE COMPANY CUTTING OFF MACHINE 


furnished as a cut off coupling or suitable for attach- 
ment to pulleys. gears, drums, &c. 


In 24 hours recently there were turned out at the Ed- « 
gar Thomson Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Bessemer, 2976 tons of finished rails. This is the lar 
gest record ever made at this plant in a similar period. 

Fr. Correll, one of the directors of the great Hum- 
boldt machinery plant at Cologne, Germany, is now visit- 
ing this country. 


steel spur gears, E. The thrust of the worm is sus- 
tained upon ball bearings, thus reducing the friction to 
2 minimum. The saw spindle is of large diameter, with 
a bearing 15 inches long. The drive is powerful, inas- 
much as the pulley is stationary, not traveling with the 
carriage, as is usual with machines of the type. In con- 
sequence the belt is always at the same tension. The 
worm and worm gear give a steady drive without chat- 
tering. 

The machine has four changes of genr feed, geared 
from the driving shaft through gears G, H, I and J, to 
a screw, K, that feeds the saw carriage. A stop motion 
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enables the operator to start or stop the feed from the 
front of the machine. The automatic stop is adjustable, 
and is so arranged that the feed is thrown out before the 
carriage strikes the vise holding the work. Another fea- 
ture of the feed is that the carriage may be fed by hand 





Fig. 5.—Saw Sharpener. 


A 





Fig. 6. 


THE JOHNSON, PRENTICE 


faster than the power feed, whether or 
feed is thrown in. 

It may sometimes happen that stock larger than 514 
inches in diameter, the maximum of the saw, is to be cut 
off. For this purpose a gauge is attached to the vise, and 
when the stock is turned for the second or third cut from 
the opposite side the gauge will-line the work with the 
first cut, making a clean, smooth surface. The saw runs 
in oi] and an oil pump is furnished if desired to main- 
tain a stream of oil on the work. A trough around the 
vise returns the oil to the tank beneath the saw, and the 
machine stands in a heavy iron pan. 


not the power 
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An emery saw sharpening machine, intended to go 
with the cutting off machine, is built by the company, as 
shown in the engraving. The saw is held on a vertical 
spindle on a bracket, and is pinned to an index plate 
having the same number of teeth as the saw. The saw is 
spaced around automatically by means of a cam, and the 
emery wheel traverses in and out to grind each tooth. 


———_ 


British Iron Trade Statistics. 





‘The British Iron Trade Association has issued a sta- 
tistical report from which we take the following figures: 

‘The production of pig iron was 8,517,693 gross tons in 
1902, as Compared with 7,851,830 tons in 1901, 8,908,570 
1900 and 9,305,319 tons in 1899. The Cleveland 
district ranks first with 1,914,415 tons, Scotland follows 
with 1,295,074 Durham with 947,744 tons, West 
Cumberland with S00,873 tons, South Wales and Mon- 
mouth with 756,327 and Lancashire with 669,643 


tons in 


tons, 


tons 


tons. The tonnage was divided as follows: Forge and 
foundry, 3,727,294 tons; Bessemer, 3,683,148 tons; basic, 
922.218 tons, and spiegeleisen, &¢., 185,033 tons. The 


> 


stocks were 254,614 tons at the close of 1902, as compared 
with 290,718 tons at the end of 1901 and 754,766 tons at 
the close of 1S98. 

The production of open hearth steel ingots shows a 
decline from 3,290,791 tons in 1901 to 3,083,288 tons in 
1902. Of the latter 2,676,508 tons were acid and 406,780 
tons were basic steel. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots was 1,825,779 
tons in 1902, as compared with 1,606,253 tons in 1901. It 


embraced 1,157,380 tons of acid steel and 668,399 tons of 
basic Bessemer steel. 


1916 


Elevations. 


CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


There were made in Great Britain in 1902 903,216 
tons of steel rails, as compared with 732,280 tons in 1901. 
warn dibs 

The Buffalo Dredging Company will this week com- 
mence work on their contract with the city of Buffalo to 
deepen and widen the channel of Buffalo River as far as 
the docks of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, an 
improvement which will be of great benefit to local ship- 
ping interests. The contract provides for a depth of 22 
feet, which will enable the largest lake vessels to carry a 
full cargo up the river. The cost of the improvement will 
be $350,000. 
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The New Resek Double Lathe. 


The lathe shown in the accompanying half-tone was 
designed for turning all kinds of light work 

It is built with two bodies mounted on one rigid base 
made in the shape of a pan. The novelty of this lathe 
consists in the unique method of transmitting the feed 





Fig. 2.—Section of Tool Holder 
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of handles, small, regular and extension; name plates, 
plain or lettered; lifters and plates therefor, ornaments, 
thumbscrews and escutcheons, manufactured by the Na- 
tional Casket Company of New York City (Allegheny 
works), wholly or in part of imported lead and imported 
antimony. The regulations issued provide that in liqui- 
dation the amount of imported lead and antimony which 
may be taken as the basis for allowance of drawback 
may equal the quantity declared in the drawback entry 
and sworn statement, but shall not exceed 87.72 pounds 
of imported lead and 12.28 pounds of imported antimony 
for every 100 pounds of the manufactured articles ex- 
ported, with 1 per cent. added to the net exported weight, 
officially verified, to compensate for unrecoverable waste 
incurred in the manufacture. 
a 


Some essayists declare that the world’s stock of fuel 
is being constantly decreased and that in a comparatively 
short time it will be necessary to husband our resources 
in this direction, or fall back upon water powers for man- 
ufacturing purposes. The president of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in his address a few weeks ago showed 
that, in so far as coal is concerned there is no occasion 
for alarm, there being millions of tons as yet untouched 
in various parts of the world, while concerning peat as a 
substitute for it, it is inexhaustible. As to water powers, 
the millions of horse power now going to waste in most 





THE 


motion to the slide rest, in whatever position it may be 
located. The tool slide is rigidly fastened by means of 
three bolts to a lug cast on one side of the bed, and can 
be turned to any position in the 360 degrees. The slide 
is provided with automatic feed in either direction, with 
adjustable stops. The gearing is all inclosed and pro- 
tected from chips. 

The tool holder furnished with this machine, and il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2, can be adjusted vertically. and has a 
cutter of self hardening steel at each end. The lower 
bushing is threaded into the body of the holder, and by 
turning the bushing the holder is lowered or elevated as 
desired : when the proper position is obtained the holder 
is securely fastened by means of the nut shown on top. 
By releasing this nut the tool can be turned and used at 
either end. This machine and too] holder are built by 
the Resek Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
a 





Coffin Hardware Drawback Decision.—The Treasury 
Department has extended the benefit of drawback ,to 
the exportation of casket and coffin hardware, consisting 


RESEK DOUBLE 


LATHE. 


cases, or but partially employed, are practically incom- 
putible. It is true that these powers are found in all 
parts of the world and frequently far from markets or 
facilities for transportation, but it is noteworthy that in 
this country water powers are being utilized to a much 
greater extent than people generally have any idea of. 
Niagara and the falls at Sault Ste. Marie are examples 
near by, while in California 132,300 horse-power have al- 
ready been placed, with more to follow. There is no dan- 
ger of exhausting nature’s storehouses of power, but there 
is always the possibility that the present sites of indus- 
try may be shifted to other parts of the world, and pos- 
sibly change the artificial boundaries of nations. 


The receivers of the United States Tube Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who have been operating the plant for the 
past few months, have been granted a Supreme Court 
order extending for four months the time of the hearing 
before the referee. The receivers have a large number of 
orders in hand. It is expected the company will soon be 
reorganized and the creditors paid in full. 
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Duty on Steel, Cold Rolled, Smoothed Only. 


The Board of United States General Appraisers at 
New York, July 16, rendered the following decision in the 
matter of the protests of the Washburn Wire Company 
against the decision of the collector of customs at New 
York as to the rate and amount of duties charged on cer- 
tain classes of steel imported July 23, August 11, Octo- 
ber 2, 22 and 28, and November 11, 1902: 

The merchandise in question consists of strip steel 
from 4 to 5 inches wide and from 200 to 250 feet in 
length, valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents per 
pound. The local appraiser returned the same as “ cold 
rolled and brightened sheet steel in strips under 0.025 
inch thick, value under 4 cents per pound, as steel in 
forms s. s. p. f.,” and duty was assessed thereon at the 
rate of 1 2-10 cents, plus 1 cent per pound, under the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 135 and 141 of the act of July 24, 
1897. The importers claim that the merchandise is steel, 
cold rolled, smoothed only, and that for this reason the 
provisions of paragraph 141 do: not apply, and that it is 
dutiable under paragraph 135 only, at the rate of 1 2-10 
cents per pound. 

The importers contend that, while these strips have 
become brightened, that condition is due only to the many 
processes of cold rolling to which they were subjected, 
and was, therefore, merely incidental and not inten- 
tional, and that Congress only intended to add the extra 
duty of 1 cent per pound on steel which had been bright- 
ened by a separate and distinct process after the manner 
of polishing. In support of this contention, evidence was 
introduced to show that for the purpose for which these 
steel strips are intended (manufacture of car seat 
springs) such brightened surface is useless; that to fit 
them for such uses they must be tempered, thereby re- 
moving the bright surface. If the steel was in fact 
brightened, and we shall find that it falls within the 
class provided for in paragraph 141, it is immaterial, so 
far as its classification is concerned, to inquire into the 
necessity or absence of necessity therefor. Merchandise 
must be classified in the condition and form in which it 
is imported. (United States vs. Schoverling, 146 U. &., 
76.) 

It appears from the evidence that there is no trade 
understanding which includes the phrase “co!d rolled, 
smoothed only,” and we are therefore left to determine 
the fact whether this steel is cold rolled, smoothed only, 
from the facts in these cases, aided by common under- 
standing. It seems that in order to make steel strips of 
this class it is necessary to roll down, by hot rolling, wire 
rod from 8, 10 or 12 gauge in thickness to-about 0.080 
inch in thickness, and that after this has been done it is 
cleaned by acid to remove the scales, and annealed. It 
is then cold rolled until reduced to about 0.060 inch in 
thickness, when it is again cleaned and annealed, after 
which it is passed through the cold rolls until it is of the 
required thickness. The steel passes through the rolls 
seven times, and as a result of this process it acquires a 
brightened finished surface. It is necessary to begin with 
thick rods in order to secure proper toughness and 
strength in the finished article. 

The importers contend that this brightening is an in- 
cident to the manufacture and does not fall within the 
purview of paragraph 141, and that steel thus produced 
is cold rolled, smoothed only. It seems clear to us, how- 
ever, that Congress did not intend merely to include in 
said paragraph steel which has been intentionally bright- 
ened by a particular process. Paragraph 141 provides an 
extra cent per pound on “all strips, plates or sheets of 
iron or steel of whatever shape, other than the polished, 
planished or glanced sheet iron or sheet steel hereinbe- 
fore provided for, which are cold rolled, cold hammered, 
blued, brightened, tempered or polished by any process 
to such perfected surface finish or polish better than the 
grade of cold rolled, smoothed only, hereinbefore pro- 
vided for.” 

The grades of cold rolled steel better than smoothed 
only referred to in this paragraph are shown by para- 
graph 133 to be “other than the polished, planished or 
glanced herein provided for, which have been pickled or 
cleaned by acid, or by any other material or process, or 
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which are cold rolled, smoothed only, not polished.” As 
these sheets or strips of steel have been cold rolled after 
having been pickled or cleaned by acid, in order to roll 
them into strips of a high perfected finished surface, they 
are better than cold rolled, smoothed only. While there 
is some conflict in the evidence on the question whether 
steel can be cold rolled without cleaning or pickling, it 
does appear that it cannot be cold rolled to a perfected 
surface finish unless pickled or cleaned. 

It would seem from this provision that Congress 
meant to assess an extra duty when steel had been cold 
rolled after such cleaning or pickling if it thus became a 
steel better than cold rolled, smoothed only. Samples of 
cold rolled steel which had no brightened or perfected 
surface finish were introduced in evidence by the import- 
ers. These are undoubtedly cold rolled, smoothed only, 
and would not fall within paragraph 141. As the clean- 
ing and pickling and the many additional passes through 
the rolls necessary to manufacture this class of steel add 
considerably to the cost and produce a higher and bet- 
ter grade article, Congress clearly intended to impose an 
extra duty thereon. It conceded that this steel is 
brightened, and as the act provides for cold rolled steel 
which has been brightened by any process, it follows that 
this steel is embraced in the provision of paragraph 141. 
It «s beyond all question a grade of steel brightened by 
some process to a perfected surface finish, and is undoubt- 
edly better than cold rolled, smoothed only, and we so 
find. It therefore falls within the provision above men- 
tioned. 

In G. A. 5347 (T. D. 24,460), relating to precisely sim- 
ilar merchandise which the importers admitted had been 
brightened, the board overruled the contention of the 
protestants that as matter of law paragraph 141 applied 
only to plate, strips or sheets of iron or steel of common 
or black finish. 

Following the principle there laid down, we overrule 
the protests on all grounds and affirm the decisions of the 
collector. 

The case of Boker vs. United States (116 Fed. Rep., 
1015), cited by counsel for the importers, has no bearing 
upon this case; the question raised here was not intro- 
duced or discussed in that case. 

a<ceeananaeiientpasaiilod 

The Suez Canal Company.—The annual report of the 
Suez Canal Company for 1902 has appeared. Taken as a 
whole, the result has been a most gratifying one for the 
company. The total number of vessels passing through 
the canal during the last three years was: In 1900, 3441 
vessels (with 282,511 passengers), of which 135 were 
military transports; in 1901, 3699 vessels, of which 96 
were military transports; in 1902, 3708 vessels, no mili- 
tary transports being mentioned. The net tonnage during 
the three years was: 1900, 9,738,152 tons; 1901, 10,823,- 
840 tons ; 1902, 11,248,413. The excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures during the three years was: 1900, $10,132,972: 
1901, $12,134,768 ; 1902, $12,481,600. The increase of Eu- 
ropean exports via the Suez Canal is inconsiderable. Rus- 
sian petroleum exports across the Pacific have decreased 
on account of large stocks in Eastern Asiatie and South 
African ports, while England, on account of lower prices 
for coal, increased its export. Return freights from the 
United States have increased, while those: from Australia 
have remained unchanged. 

Saiackeeenteacaanilie evens 

Norcross Bros. Company  Receivership.—Judge 
Brown, in the United States Circuit Court at Boston, last 
week appointed W. D. Lucy and Frank B. Smith of 
Worcester receivers for the Norcross Bros. Company of 
the latter city. The indebtedness is placed at $5,000,000. 
While many believe that the suspension was partly 
caused by the company doing too large a business for 
their capital of $1,500,000, the chief causes are under- 
stood to be the tightness of the money market and the 
continued labor disturbances. Late reports indicate that 
the present difficulties will be tided over by an issue of 
bonds to cover the indebtedness and that the company 
will resume within a short time. It is thought that the 
capital stock will also be materially increased. The Nor- 
cross Bros. Company are among the largest contractors 
in the country, and at the present time have contracts 
outstanding amounting to $9,000,000. 
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The Building Deadlock in New York. 


The conditions existing in the building trades of New 
York since the beginning of May, and indeed for some 
years anterior to that date, illustrate in a very striking 
way the shifting of the storm center of discontent and 
unrest from the industries engaged in production to those 
which may be classified as assembling industries. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find. In the industries 
which admit of being carried on in factories and estab- 
lished plants the influence of labor saving and labor per- 
forming machinery has been felt in ways very different 
from those predicted as lately as 25 years ago, when the 
effect of the introduction of a machine capable of doing 
the work of a dozen men, for example, seemed inevitably 
to be the relegation of eleven of that dozen to idleness, 
with no alternative but to seek new employment on a 
lower plane of skill and value. Not only has this not 
happened, but machinery has enormously increased the 
demand for labor all along the line; and its greater pro- 
ductiveness per unit—the man-hour—by reason of the 
improved tools with which it works, and the fact that 
what remains for the man to do is that which requires a 
man’s intelligence, has permitted rates of wages to ad- 
vance to averages which would have been impossible in 
the days when a man’s strength was the measure of his 
usefulness. In the establishments in which the highest 
mechanical development has been reached the rate of 
wages earned by a man is considered a negligible fac- 
tor in the equation of economy. He is welcome to as 
much as he can earn. As long as the investment is profit- 
able, and the output pays interest on the capital repre- 
sented in plant and machinery, wages count for very lit- 
tle. They may seem excessive, but if the man who de- 
mands $10, $20, $30 or it may be $40 for a day’s work 
produces enough and at low enough cost, he may be 
cheaper at this rate than another man would be at a 
fifth or a tenth of his average wage. The recognition 
of this fact has broken up the solidarity of labor, and 
withdrawn from the influence of the agitators and pro- 
pounders of false economic doctrines the men upon 
whom the success of many of the great productive indus- 
tries chiefly depends. The fact that machinery has ren- 
dered it possible for them to put themselves far beyond 
any advantage which could come to them through de- 
pendence upon a union, and that no possible scale of 
union wages would come anywhere near their plane, since 
the less skillful and industrious could not attain it, has 
made the adjustment of labor questions in some of the 
largest of the productive industries a comparatively easy 
problem. 

But in the assembling industries, where the oppor- 
tunity for the employment of machinery in competition 
with or supplementary to hand labor does not exist, the 
case is very different. Every part of a building, for ex- 
ample, may be prepared up to a certain point by ma- 
chinery. The stone may be cut, the bricks made, the 
iron work rolled, and pretty much everything else enter- 
ing into construction manufactured to specification, so 
that the elements will go together like the fragments of 
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a puzzle; but to assemble them is, and apparently must 
remain, hand work, which can neither be facilitated nor 
performed by machinery. Hence, the housesmith, the 
mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the painter, the tile 
layer, the electrician, the pipe fitter, the plumber, and so 
on through the list, having nothing to expect in the way 
of other advantage than he can win from day to day in 
high wages and short hours, lends himself to the plans of 
the professional agitator naturally enough. He cares ab- 
solutely nothing for his employer’s interest, and is in- 
different what misfortunes may overtake his trade. This 
is a large country, and local influences are not far reach- 
ing for either good or evil. If his business is temporarily 
paralyzed in one city, there is likely to be an extra de 
mand for his labor somewhere else, where it is just as 
comfortable to live, and perhaps cheaper. The men 
brought together temporarily on a great building repre- 
sent a fortuitous aggregation from a dozen or more 
trades. They will scatter as soon as the work is fin- 
ished. The employers in the different branches take men 
on and lay them off as they have much or little to do. 
With very few of them have they any personal touch. 
Such a relation breeds no ties of personal regard on 
either side, and favors chicanery, conspiracy and sharp 
dealing on both sides. It is not at all surprising that 
the building trades have become thé main line of fortifica- 
tions of organized labor, and that the great and decisive 
struggle between the employer and the wage earner will 
be there fought “ to a finish.” 

The conditions existing in New York at the beginning 
of the present year were especially favorable to just such 
a struggle as began in May and is now drawing to a 
close. The employers were divided into two groups or 
camps—the great contracting companies, who conduct 
building operations on any scale of magnitude for which 
opportunity offers, and the individual builders, who un- 
dertake contracts whenever the ability to get them coin- 
cides with the ability to finance them. 

Probably half the important buildings in New York 
are built by the large contracting companies; the rest 
are divided among those who compete for contracts by 
submitting the most favorable bids the conditions permit. 
The great concerns who will undertake anything, from a 
hencoop to a city hall, came into existence when the steel 
frame revolutionized building operations. They adapted 
themselves to the new requirements more easily and more 
completely than the old style builders were able to do, 
and are in the habit of giving heavy bonds to complete the 
structures they undertake within the time specified. In 
many instances the buildings they erect are, in great 
part, rented before the corner stone is laid. In many of 
their contracts the strike clause is omitted. The reason 
for this is that the work they undertake usually occupies 
very costly ground, and contemplates buildings so ex- 
pensive that the interest account would ruin the owners 
if the completion of the buildings was delayed. The ex- 
istence of these companies gave the agents of the trade 
unions an oportunity which would not have come to them 
in any: other way. To enable the contracting companies 
to meet their exigent engagements it was necessary they 
should have good relations with the walking delegates. 
Such relations were established by liberal payments of 
money to those in the position to interrupt work by 
strikes. Agreements were entered into by which these 
companies were guaranteed all the skilled labor they 
wanted as they needed it. In consideration of these 
favors they have employed none but union men, have 
paid more than union wages, and have had quiet business 
dealings with the walking delegates constituting the 
Board of Building Trades as often and on as liberal a 
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scale as the magnitude and profit of their operations war- 
ranted. 

As might be expected, this policy has set a pace which 
the smaller operators of the building trades have found 
it difficult to follow. How long the large contracting 
companies could have followed it if the smaller indivdual 
contractors had been able to see their “ raise” 
ter of opinion. They could not do it. In consequence, 
the exactions of the agents and walking delegates of the 
unions became more and more onerous. No man who 
took a building contract, unless prepared to meet such 
demands as the evidence in cases now before the courts 
show were made openly and unblushingly, could even 
estimate with confidence when he would be permitted to 
finish it, or whether it would show a fair profit or an 
overwhelming and ruinous loss. 


is a mat- 


Strikes because of griev- 
ances affecting the strikers, and sympathetic strikes be- 
cause some one else had a grievance, were matters of 
every day occurrence. How these strikes were settled 
we are learning from the trials of Parks, Murphy, Carvel 
and others who have had the misfortune to come within 
Then the 
unions, intoxicated by the exuberance of their oppor- 


the purview of the District Attorney's office. 


tunity, fell to quarreling among themselves. 


Endless annoyance naturally and _ properly led 


to the formation of the Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation. The situation was characterized by features 
which were intolerable. The “eraft” had been worked 
to the limit, and the instinct of self preservation drove 
the employers together as sheep menaced by wolves 
group themselves in the position least vulnerable to in- 
dividual attack. They have at last found the courage to 
reveal to the public prosecutor some of the abuses of the 
system of which they have been the silent victiras as 
long as they could stand it. They have also found the 
courage to demand as the condition precedent to the 
resumption of building operations the elimination of the 
walking delegate and the references of all grievances to 
a board of arbitration. A very similar issue was raised 
and settled in the great Chicago lockout of 1900. There 
the various unions were required to sever their connec- 
tion with the central governing body, very closely corre- 
sponding with the 


city. 


Board of Building Trades in this 


We are not prepared to venture any predictions as to 
how the present struggle will terminate. The ultimate 
solution of the anxious problem would seem to be the 
union of such employers as are responsible and entitled 
to the respect of their colleagues and of organized 
labor. The building trades must be considered as one 
trade, and not as some 30 different trades; both capital 
and labor must be organized, and such organizations 
must adopt and respect a constitution which shall define 
the rights of each and the duties of each to the other. 
None of the causes which have practically eliminated 
labor problems in most of the productive industries are 
operative in building, or can be expected to become so. 
Skill in assembling is beyond the reach of mechanical 
competition. Wherever labor has the opportunity to 
press its advantage to the ultimate it may be expected to 
do so. The net result, however, is to hasten the time 
when no man, or firm, or corporation can safely under- 
take building unless protected in contracts with labor 
by very much such an alliance with other builders as 
exists among the members of the National Founders’ 
Association; and when that point is reached all in inter- 
est will prosper as long as national growth continues and 
real estate continues the best security for loans which 


can be found, 
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Good Stocks of Foundry Pig Iron Desirable. 








The blast furnaces making foundry pig iron have 
again begun to pile up some of their product. The 
change to a condition of trade which entails some accumu- 
lation of stock is such a different experience that quite a 
number of blast furnace managers have been rendered 
somewhat uneasy. It is nevertheless surprising that they 
should be worried by the necessity to return to a natural 
condition of the pig iron trade. Many of them have 
sought to avoid this accumulation of stock by making 
possibly greater reductions in price than the situation 
really warranted. They have forgotten that in a not mal 
condition of trade the manufacturer of foundry iron 
should be in possession of sufficient stock of every grade 
to keep his customers fairly supplied. Great inconven- 
ience has been caused among foundrymen during the past 
year or more by inability to secure prompt shipments of 
iron when, through some unexpected contingency, the 
assortment of irons required for a mixture was broken. 
It was unquestionably a very great annoyance as well as 
expensive for foundrymen to be compelled to search 
throughout the trade for perhaps only small quantities 
of iron at various times. The furnace owner who is en- 
gaged in supplying the requirements of the foundry trade 
should expect to carry a reasonably fair stock. The stock 
of pig iren in furnace yards should of course never be 
permitted to grow so large as to prove a menace to the 
trade or a serious financial burden on the resources of the 
producers. Moderation is necessary in all matters. We 
have just passed through a novel experience in which a 
famine of pig iron inconvenienced all consumers. This is 
a state to be deplored just as much as an excessive stock 
of pig iron pressing on the markets. If, in the course of 
the next few months, the stock of foundry iron should 
accumulate to the extent of even a million tons it would 
not be a serious matter for the iron trade. It womld, 
however, be quite another question if furnacemen should 
continue to manufacture pig iron far in excess of the 
country’s needs and be obliged to hypothecate it for the 
purpose of raising funds to enable them to continue in 
This is a situation to be avoided. 
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Objections to the Premium Plan. 


operation. 


The premium plan receives opposition sometimes 


from unexpected sources. The proprietor of a small ma- 
chine shop said to the writer not long ago that it was 
an outrageous scheme to work men to death; before he 
would be guilty of it he would shut his shop up. “The 
idea.” he said with much heat, “of driving those poor 
fellows the way they do, merely to make a few more 
dollars, is scandalous. Don’t you think so?” Appealed 
to direct, the writer said he did not, for the reason that 
no one was driven, for one thing, and for another it was 
No man was obliged to accept the pre- 
mium plan of working. He could take it or leave it, as 
he wished, without prejudice in any way. “Look at it 
in another light,” said the proprietor; “ how do you sup- 


not compulsory. 


pose Jack likes to see Jill making two dollars to his one? 
It’s a mighty bad plan for the rest of the men who can’t 
earn half the money Jill does. I wouldn't have it in this 
shop.” 

Now this man has a regular line of work which would 
fit into the premium plan admirably. He was formerly 
a workman himself, who at middle age had invested his 
savings (made by piece work and overtime for the most 
part) In a few machine tools, and was carrying on a 
small business himself with the hope and expectation of 


making more than he could by day wages, so that, under 
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the circumstances, it seemed incongruous to hear his 
solicitude for Jack and Jill. When he was doing piece 
work their condition and their feelings never occurred to 
him; now that he was an employer he took them into 
account. This employer was not ingenuous. The real 
objection to the permium plan with him was that under 
it men made double wages. It seemed hard to pay out 
$30 or $40 a week to a man who had only received $15 or 
$18 before, and no sort of argument or reasoning could 
convince him that he was not losing money. It was ex- 
plained to him as one would to a child that if he paid 
double rates to a man he got more than double the work 
out of him that he did in the same time before; conse- 
quently, in lieu of doing only $5000 or $6000 worth of 
work annually he turned over twice that sum, upon which 
he made a certain percentage, or should do so under prop- 
er management. All these remarks fell upon deaf ears; 
his feeling was that the money which went out was a 
necessary loss for the time being; the work cost him 
double, that was all there was about it, and he refused 
to consider the size of the bills he turned in to his cus- 
tomers at all. 

This man is only a type of many others in larger op- 
erations who look at the matter in much the same light. 
Fortunately they are but a small portion of the commu- 
nity of manufacturers. The premium system develops 
the best qualities of men, and renders it possible for per- 
sons with smal) working capital in tools and workshop 
appliances to largely increase their outputs. 





Blackmailing [lethods of Union Leaders, 


Some extraordinary developments have occurred as a 
result of the prosecution of the treasurer of a New York 
union of stonecutters for alleged embezzlement of union 
funds. The attorney for the accused official adopted a 
rather desperate method in the defense of his client. He 
sought to show that the union, as such, has had prac- 
tically no funds in its treasury but such as were col- 
lected from employers for the purpose of either settling 
strikes or avoiding them. The money which was thus 
paid into the union’s treasury was divided among a 
number of the officers of the union, and in appropriating 
a portion of it the treasurer claims that he was not 
guilty of embezzlement; he was simply retaining a por- 
tion of the money which had been squeezed from em- 
ployers, who, to use the vernacular of the members of 
the union, had been “ toasted.” 

It appears from the testimony published that the 
Stonecutters’ Union and the Brooklyn contractors have 
had a labor controversy extending over a number of 
years. This controversy was settled last year by the 
payment of a large amount of money which was de- 
manded of them by the union. In giving their testimony 
on the witness stand the officers of the union speak with 
astonishing complacency of the manner in which they 
conducted the negotiation. They asked the small sum 
of $50,000 for settling the trouble, the president of the 
union remarking on the witness stand with nonchalance 
that they might just as easily have asked for $100,000. 
The employers and the union officers, after negotiating for 
some time, finally came to an agreement which involved 
the payment of $10,000, and this was accepted as satisfac- 
tory. 

It is quite likely that the revelations at this trial will 
result in a number of indictments of Brooklyn labor lead- 
ers for extortion. The developments in this case are in 
line with those occurring in New York City, in which in- 
dictments have been found against several prominent 
walking delegates for having accepted money as a con- 
sideration for either calling off strikes or for not calling 
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them. It seems to have been a favorite pastime with 
labor agitators to learn the dates upon which large con 
tracts were to be completed and order a strike on them 
just as the contractor was congratulating himself that 
he was going to get through on time. The developments 
in this city have also been in line with those made some 
years since in Chicago during the progress of a contro- 
versy in building trades in that city. It was then shown 
that quite a number of labor leaders had been indulging 
in the practice of mulcting employers for all sorts of fan- 
cied grievances simply because they had the employers 
in their power, and were able to compel them to pay con- 
siderable sums rather than have their operations sus- 
pended. 

The revelation of this condition of venality on the 
part of labor leaders shows that it is simply a natural de- 
velopment of the concentration of power in the hands of 
a few men. Under the regulations prevailing in numer- 
ous trade unions the power to declare a strike or to set- 
tle one is not placed in the hands of either a single in- 
dividual or a limited committee. No strike can be de- 
clared without a vote of the members of the union inter- 
ested, nor can a settlement be made without the terms 
being submitted to the union and a vote taken on its ap- 
proval or rejection. Under such circumstances the op- 
portunities for corrupt practices are restricted. The 
methods prevailing in the building trades, however, are 
peculiar to these particular lines. Walking delegates 
ure empowered to order strikes whenever they are of the 
opinion that some regulation of the union has been vio- 
lated. Thus strikes are frequently declared on a mo- 
ment’s notice. The shrewd leaders of the unions, who 
have seen opportunities for financial profit under such 
conditions, have not been slow to take advantage of them. 

It is discreditable to the intelligence of the working- 
men interested that they have permitted practices of this 
character to procted unchecked. They certainly must 
have known, or at least suspected, that something of this 
kind was being done when they have seen their walking 
delegates acquiring wealth while only in receipt of a mod 
erate salary. It speaks little for their intelligence when 
they have permitted themselves for so long a time to be 
used simply as tools to extract money 


ployers. Possibly the revelations of these recent trials 


from their em- 


may cause an outburst of indignation against the corrupt 
leaders and bring about a change in the management of 
these unions. Thus far, however, it must be admitted 
that no evidence ts shown of indignation among the great 
body of workingmen interested. On the other hand, they 
seem too much disposed to regard the prosecutions of cor- 
rupt leaders as persecution by capital, or as done for po- 
litical effect. They may possibly take a different view of 
things after the development of further evidence of this 
character. 
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The Prospect of a Car Shortage. 





Symptoms which seem to indicate a recurrence of the 
usual autumnal car shortage are appearing, and it may be 
well to direct attention to this growing evil, as to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 

It is significant that traffic officials of the most impor 
tant lines centering at Chicago believe that notwithstand- 
ing the provisions made for increased rolling stock and 
power, there is reason to expect the supply will be inade- 
quate to move promptly the large volume of merchandise 
which will be offered to the carriers during the fall 
months. Indeed, a larger volume of transportation than 
ever before is anticipated and much annoyance and loss 


may be again incurred by delays in transportation, 
It was expected that the lake traffic would relieve the 
railroads at this time of year in the carrying of grain, but 
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there is much complaint from vessel owners of delay in 
obtaining cargoes, resulting from the relatively light mar- 
keting of both wheat and corn. 
is scarcely half what it was a year ago, and corn is being 
held in the country until the condition of the new crop is 
more nearly determined. All this would seem to indicate 
the late marketing of grain in volume to overtax the fa- 


The movement of wheat 


cilities of the railroads at a time when all kinds of mer- 
chandise will be offered freely. 

Some admit that already 
trouble at certain points in the West from a lack of cars, 


traffic officials there is 
and word also comes from the coke regions that more and 
more difficulty is being experienced in obtaining cars for 
the prompt movement of coke. In fact, the ovens, nat- 
urally anticipating higher prices for their product late in 
the fall because of this condition, are disposed to hold 
their product at higher prices for late deliveries, although 
the prospect is favorablé for a full supply of the fuel later 
in the year. 

The railroads operating between Chicago and St. Louis 
especially admit that they anticipate a car shortage dur- 
ing the fall, but at the moment the supply of “ empties ”’ 
in yards and on side tracks in Chicago is large. 

Although the west bound movement of all kinds of mer- 
chandise was never heavier at this season of the year than 
now, there are few empty cars going East, notwithstand- 
ing the delayed grain movement. The rapid growth of 
the West is well illustrated in the large amount of manu- 
factured goods and the vast quantities of supplies which 
are now moving forward for distribution. A great volume 
of merchandise, it is reported, is going to the recently 
flooded districts, the railroads reaching these points being 
overburdened with traffic, which has been pouring in upon 
them for weeks. 

It has been pointed out, and the warning should be 
heeded, that it is a mistake for transportation companies 
to supply equipment to meet only average requirements, 
as such a policy tends to invite congestion during the pe- 
riod of the greatest movement, while if equipment were 
supplied to meet maximum needs much annoyance and 
loss to shippers would be avoided. 

It is estimated that the railroads have added from 10 
to 15 per cent. of equipment during the past year. How- 
ever, probably less than a 10 per cent. increase, it is 
thought, is now in commission, owing to wreckage and 
depreciation of rolling stock. It is rather the more equal 
distribution of rolling stock than the amount that is of 
the utmost importance, and it is in the equalization of the 
supply that the greatest skill of traffic management is 
shown. 

The large railroads are said to have been greatly as- 
sisted by the operation of the per diem rule, that went 
into effect about a year ago, but the smaller roads have 
been handicapped. An unusually large amount of second- 
hand railway equipment has been finding a market within 
the past year, and some of the cars and locomotives thus 
offered have been in service but a year or so, the larger 
companies selling such equipment, because they replaced 
it with heavier cars of larger capacity and more power- 
ful locomotives. 

The recent heavy borrowings by Western railroads are 
said to have been to provide funds for supplying needed 
equipment for branch roads, but at the best facilities can- 
not be increased in time to prevent or even to relieve the 
congestion which is anticipated in the fall, if traffic offi- 
cials are right in their estimates. 

Negotiations are under way for the consolidation of 
several of the Eastern car wheel works. No details are 
as yet available, but it is understood that the Rochester 
Car Wheel Works of Rochester, N. Y,, will be included in 
the merger, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Limited, 


To the Editor: I beg to draw your attention to the 
article in The Iron Age of July 16, under the heading 
“Canada’s New Iron Bounties,” on 18. You say 
in the second column: 

“It is said to be the intention of the company to dis- 
continue after the expiration of pending contracts the 
‘selling of billets to American mills. Also there is te be 
no further selling of pig iron. It will all be turned into 
steel, which will be converted into products.” 

This is entirely wrong and very misleading. Our 
blast furnaces have a greater capacity than our open 
hearth plant, and we will therefore always be sellers of 
pig iron. At the same time, although the finishing inills 
as planned will consume a large proportion of our steel, 
we will always be sellers of billets. 

In justice to us we trust that you will correct in your 
next issue the misstatements which appear to have in- 
audvertently reached you from your Canadian correspond- 
ent. FF. P. JONES. 

NEw York, July 22, 1903. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. F. Welborn has been appointed acting general man- 
ager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. His author- 
ity will extend to all departments. C. A. Parker, traffic 
manager, has also been appointed acting general sales 
agent, and, in addition to his duties as traffic manager, 
will have general charge of the sales department of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


Superintendent David Thomas of the Montour roll- 
ing department of the Reading Iron Works on August 1 
leaves Danville, Pa., for Reading, where he has been ap- 
pointed assistant to President Smink of the Reading Iron 
Company, and Charles R. Bryson succeeds Mr. Thomas 
at Danville. 


Paul Moeller of Berlin has published an interesting 
account of his recent travels in the United States in the 
Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure. 


Ed. L. van Nierop & Co., merchants in Kobe, Yoko- 
hama and Moji, Japan, have recently started an engi 
neering department, under the management of André 
Schmidt. The new department will embrace the design 
ing and constructing of complete power and lighting 
plants, factory and mining installations. Mr. Schmidt 
is at present in Europe, and will visit some of the prin- 
cipal towns of this country on his return voyage to 
Japan. 


During the next few days Charles M. Schwab will re- 
sign the presidency of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. W. E. Corey will succeed him. The presidency of 
the Carnegie Steel Company will go to Alvin C. Dinkey. 


W. O. Duntley, vice-president and general manager of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, left Chicago Sat- 
urday, July 25, on a trip to the Pacific Coast in the in 
terests of his company. His trip will in all probability 
extend over a period of several weeks. 

Two prominent labor leaders have given up salaried 
official positions in the Iron Molders’ Union to engage in 
practical business. David Black, editor of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Journal, at Cincinnati, has been made superintendent 
of the stove foundry of F. & L. Kahn, Bros. & Co., at 
Hamilton, Ohio., and Wm. A. Perrine, business agent for 
the Iron Molders’ Conference Board of New York and vi- 
cinity, has taken a responsible position with the Abram 
Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia. 


———$ ee 


The property of the Hartford Axle Company, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., has been sold by the receiver of the company 
to Frederick K. Smith, trustee for the bondholders. Mr. 
Smith is vice-president of the United States Radiator 
Company and president of the Dunkirk Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
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OBITUARY. 


E. W BLISS. 


E. W. Bliss, president of the E. W. Bliss Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 21 at his country home, Owl’s 
Head, Bay Ridge, on Long Island. Mr. Bliss had been ill 
with acute indigestion for a week, but had seemed to be 
recovering when heart failure terminated his life. Mr. 
Bliss was one of the best-known figures in the machinery 
industry of the East. 

Eliphalet Williams Bliss was born at Fly Creek, « vil- 
lage near Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y., on April 
12, 1886. He was the son of Dr. John Stebbins Bliss, a 
physician of some prominence in Otsego County. At ten 
years of age E. W. Bliss obtained employment on a farm 
at Canajoharie, N. Y., where he remained for five years. 
Returning to his ‘native village, he was apprenticed in 
the general machine business to Charles H. Metcalf. At 





E. W. BLISS. 


the age of 21, having served his time, he went to Syra- 
cuse, where he was employed for some months in the New 
York Central Railroad shops, afterward spending some 
time at the seminary at Fort Plain, pursuing English 
studies. Subsequently he worked at his trade for a year 
and a half at Fulton, N. Y. 

In 1857 Mr. Bliss was engaged as a journeyman at 
$1.60 per day by Charles Parker of Meriden, Conn., 
where, in a short time, he gained the position of fore- 
man and became a man of influence in the concern. 
When the Civil War broke out, in 1861, he enlisted under 
the first call in Company I, Third Connecticut Regiment, 
and served with credit through the war, being mustered 
out of the service as corporal. He then resumed his posi- 
tion as foreman to Charles Parker. In 1866 he removed 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., and became superintendent of the 
Campbell Press Works, receiving a percentage of the 
profits, which multiplied so fast under his management 
that the owners, at the end of the year, told him that it 
Was more than they could pay him. Subsequently they 
offered him $10,000 a year to return to his old position, 
but in the meantime he had purchased a share in a patent 
and began manufacturing on his own account in New Ha 
ven, Conn. The venture proving unprofitable, he returned, 
in July, 1867, to Brooklyn and engaged in the manufacture 
of presses and dies with John Mays, under the firm name 
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of Mays & Bliss. In 1871 Mr. Mays sold out his share of 
the business to J. H. Williams. The company were so 
successful that, ten years later, Mr. Bliss purchased Mr. 
Williams’ interest for $100,000, and until 1886 carried 


- on the business under his own name. He then formed 


a stock company, admitting 11 of his employees to a share 
in the profits. In 1890 the E. W. Bliss Company was 
formed with a capital of $1,250,000, afterward increased 
to $2,000,000. The business of the E. W. Bliss Company 
has since grown to be the largest sheet metal machinery 
establishment in the world, the works covering an im- 
mense space and employing about 1500 men. The Stiles 
& Parker Press Company and the Orr & Hess Company 
have both been absorbed by the E. W. Bliss Company, 
who now operate both plants. Mr. Bliss also purchased 
the United States Projectile Company. In addition to 
building up a successful manufacturing business Mr. 
Bliss distinguished himself as an inventor. Among the 
best known of his inventions are the square 5-gallon oil 
can squeezer, first adopted by the Standard Oil Company ; 
the inclined power and foot presses, used all over the 
world, and the Bliss clutch for automatically stopping 
power press slides at their upper stroke. 


HENRY HANSEN. 

Henry Hansen, associate editor of The Foundry, died 
at Mt. Clemens, Mich., on July 8. He had for some time 
been in failing health, but his death was sudden and un- 
expected. Mr. Hansen was a native of Denmark, and 
was born in 1865. He received very little education when 
a boy, going to sea at an early age. Through his employ- 
ment on a Danish steamer he reached the Pacific coast. 
Landing at San Francisco at 16, knowing no English, he 
secured employment in a foundry and became an expert 
molder. His evenings he devoted to acquiring an educa- 
tion, and he mastered the theoretical side of his chosen 
occupation. After acquiring considerable experience in 
foundries in the Western States and establishing a repu- 
tation as a writer on technical subjects, he became con- 
nected with The Foundry, which was started at Detroit 
in 1892. He was soon afterward made associate editor, 
and showed his admirable fitness for that position by the 
manner in which he developed several departments of 
practical value. His Krank’s Korner contributed no little 
toward building up the reputation of the paper. For the 
past four years it had been almost exclusively under his 
editorial direction. Mr. Hansen was a man of genius, 
whose loss will be keenly felt not only by his associates 
but by the general foundry trade. 

NOTES. 


ELIJAH CABBLE of the Excelsior Wire Mfg. Company 
died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 25, from 
Bright’s disease. He was born in England in 1831, and 
came to this country when he was 15 years old. In 1850 
he started in partnership with his brother William in the 
wire business. Mr. Cabble invented several improve 
ments in wire making. He was a founder of the Dime 
Savings Bank in Brooklyn and a director of that institu- 
tion at the time of his death. 


FREDERICK J. KIMBALL, president of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Company, died July 27, at his home 
near Philadelphia. Mr. Kimball was a Philadelphian by 
birth and 60 years old. His railroad career was begun 
in the service of the Pennsylvania in the capacity of a 
rodman. Four years later, having served in various ca- 
pacities, he went to England and spent two years in rail- 
road and other shops, the better to fit himself by prac- 
tical experience for the higher responsibilities which his 
ambition prompted and which later found him well 
equipped for their assumption. Meanwhile he had re: 
turned to this country, and completed his training in en- 
gineering in addition to engaging in industrial pursuits. 
In 1878 he was actively interested in the building of the 
Shenandoah Valley, and became its president. Soon after 
he was chosen vice-president of the Norfolk & Western 
and later was made president. 

Joun HL. McGratit, superintendent of the open hearth 
department of the Inland Steel Company, was struck by 
a train when crossing tracks near his residence at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and was instantly killed. Mr. McGrath was 
a native of Nashua, N. H., and was 47 years old. He was 
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for several years connected with the Dewees Wood Com- 
pany at McKeesport, Pa.; was for ten years with the 
Midland Steel Company of Muncie, Ind., and for the last 
two years was employed by the Inland Steel Company. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Astoria Steel Company, Astoria, N. Y., are equipping 
their plant throughout with mcedern machinery for the manufac- 
ture of steel castings. The company expect to have their plant 
in operation abcut October 1, and will have a daily capacity of 
100 tons. Thomas S. Blair, Jr., is general manager, and P. J. 
Ryan, formerly of the Penn Steel Casting Company of Chester, 
Pa., is sales manager. 


This week the mills of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
in the Youngstown, Ohio, district, will resume operations after 
a shut down since July 1 for inventory and repairs. 


The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., are 
rebuilding their new blast furnace at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, and 
do not expect to have it ready for blast until the spring of next 
year. It is said that the company will soon begin work on the 
building of a new furnace. 


The Shenango Iron & Steel Company have made application 
for a charter. The new company are composed of creditors of 
the Continental Iron Company, insolvent, who have decided to 
greatly improve and operate the mill at Wheatland, Pa. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, held last week, 
all the old officers were re-elected, as follows: L. E. Cochran, 
president ; G. M. McKelvey, vice-president ; Mason Evans, treas- 
urer; C. A. Cochran, secretary; John O. Pew, general manager. 
These with H. W. Heedy constitute the Board of Directors. 


In regard to plans of the National Tube Company for the 
enlargement of existing works at McKeesport, and also the 
building of new plants, William B. Schiller, president of the 
National Tube Company, recently made the following statement : 
“We have no intention of holding up contemplated improve- 
ments at Lorain. ‘The new plant there will be hurried to com- 
pletion. while the improvements’ at McKeesport are well under 
way. We will not erect additions at Lorain that were projected 
for McKeesport, and work wiil progress as outlined in the pro- 
gramme of the United States Steel Corporation.” 


No. 1 stack at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, which has been out of blast for some 
time for repairs, has been blown in again. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the new stack at Youngstown, known as No. 4, and 
it is expected to be ready for operation shortly after the first 
of the year. 


The Interstate Steel Company, recently organized at Pitts- 
burgh, are building a plant at Avenue, Pa., adjacent to the 
sheet mills of the Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, for the 
manufacture of polished sheets. Most of the machinery for the 
new plant has been ordered. 


The plate and merchant mills of the Eastern Steel Company, 
at Pottsville, Pa., have been repaired and are ready to resume 
operations on an enlarged scale. Heavy rains have delayed 
work on the new bnildings of the company. 


The Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich., have in- 
creased their capital stock to $300,000, and have purchased 
about 4 acres of ground on the river front, which will give 
them excellent dock facilities as well as room for enlarging their 
plant. The company have needed increased facilities for some 
time and are now erecting a building 40 x 500 feet. 


General Machinery. 


The Warwood Tool Company, Wheeling, W. Va., manufac- 
turers of picks, mattocks and coal miners’ tools, have bought a 
site for a factory about one and a half miles north of Wheeling, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and lying between that road 
and the Ohio line, which gives excellent shipping facilities. 
They do not anticipate an early removal from their present 
plant, but expect to begin work on the new factory at an early 
date. The new machinery required will be mostly of special de- 
sign. 


The Toledo Foundry & Machine Company will erect another 
large foundry building and machine shop at Toledo, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of dredges, pile drivers, excavators, and to do all 
kinds of marine and railway work. The new buildings will cost 
about $60,000. 


The American Ball Bearing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of ball bearings and automobile material, have out- 
grown their present plant and have placed a contract for the 
immediate erection of three buildings on a site recently pur- 
chased on Detroit street near the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern tracks, that city. A power building, 40 x 216 feet; a saw 
tooth factory building, 168 x 200 feet, and a three-story build- 
ing, 40 x 120 feet, will be erected. The Corlett Engineering 
Company, Cuyahoga Building, have charge of the engineering 
work. 
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The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of heavy forgings, are erecting an addition to 
their plant and have placed a contract with the Garry Iron & 
Steel Company of Cleveland for the structural material for the 
building 


Although they already have the largest automobile factory in 
the country, the Winton Motor Carriage Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are preparing for larger facilities for another year. They 
have under construction a large machine shop and have just 
closed a contract for another building, 190 x 200 feet. 

The plant of the United States Pump & Supply Company at 
Toledo, Obio, has been completed. The company are the result 
of the merger of the Bean-Chamberlain Company of Hudson, 
Mich., and the Standard Mfg. Company of Toledo. The Bean 
Chamberlain equipment is now being removed to Toledo. 


The Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, IIl., will 
build a concrete machine shop, 55 x 200 feet, for erecting pur- 
poses. The building will have very high side walls and will 
carry two 20-ton electric traveling cranes 30 feet under crane 
hook. 


The Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa, manufacturers 
of hoisting engines and mining machinery, advise us that they 
will install electrical machinery for driving all tools and a trav 
eling crane. The company were recently reorganized and will 
modernize the plant with the view of reducing the cost of 
manufacture. 


The Drake & Stratton Company, Hibbing, Minn., are build- 
ing a new warehouse, with offices on second floor, 30 x 50 feet: 
machine shop, 32 x 60 feet, and blacksmith shop, 30 x 50 feet. 
The equipment, including steam hammer, bolt cutter, planer, 
drill press and lathe, was purchased through the Northern Ma- 
chinery Company of Minneapolis. The engine and 50 horse 
power boiler were furnished by the Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Company of Duluth. 


The Oakland Iron Works, Oakland, Cal., have been reor 
ganized as the United Iron Works, who will continue the busi- 
ness as neretofore, the only change being the retirement from 
active business of E. B. Norton, who was for many years secre 
tary and treasurer of the old company. The officers of the new 
company are Charles S. Booth, president, and E. Winsby, secre 
tary and treasurer. 


The Mt. Pleasant Tool Company of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., have 
been chartered with a capital stock of $75,000 and these direct 
ors: J. M. Rowland, C. E. Mullin, W. A. Kalp, Eugene Warden, 
J. W. Shupe, and F. D. Bernhart. 


D. A. Raiff, president and general manager of the recently 
organized Lafayette Stamping & Enameling Company, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, informs us that they will be in the market for a 24- 
inch engine lathe, 16 or 20 inch drill press, water emery tool 
grinder, line shafting, sma?! tools, hangers, &c., and a 60-inch 
by 16-foot tubular boiler, 11 x 16 inch automatic side crank en 
gine, pumn and heater. The company are to erect at West La 
fayette a stamping and enameling plant, to consist of a one- 
story building 80 x 150 feet and two one-story buildings 50 x 
150 feet cach. 


Smith & Caffrey, founders and machinists, have removed 
from their former works, East Water street, and now occupy 
the large plant on North Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y., which 
for many years was the works of the Porter Mfg. Company. 
Necessary changes have been made and new equipment has 
been installed. 


The name of the Cincinnati Electric Motor Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been changed to the Barriett Electric Com 
pany and the capital stock increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
The additional capital will be used to take care of the increas 
ing business. S. L. Barriett is president. 


The Canton Drop Forge & Machine Company of Canton, 
Ohio, have purchased a building site formerly occupied by the 
Acme Roofing Company of that city. They will shortly erect a 
shop to suit their own requirements. 


The Resek Machine Tool Company of Cleveland are meet- 
ing with a very flattering demand for the new line of machine 
tools which they are introducing. The companr were organized 
a short time ago and are occupying a commodious three-story 
factory which they have erected at the corner of Quincy and 
Craw streets, that city. The new tools include a milling ma- 
chine, a double lathe and a circular metal saw, all of which 
show new automatic time saving features. These points are 
brought out in a catalogue recently published. The company 
have bought out the business and equipment of the Cleveland 
Ball & Screw Company of Cleveland and are preparing to manu- 
facture steel balls of all sizes. They are also doing considerable 
special jobbing work. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The Lehigh Water Company, Easton, Pa., are receiving bids 
until August 5 for a 25 x 120 foot steel standpipe, two 1,000,- 
006 gallon pumps and two 30 horse-power engines, either elec- 
tric or gasoline or one of each. 


The Department of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y., will soon 
let contracts for boilers and mechanical stokers for an addition 
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which is to be made to the water works pumping plant. The 
new equipment will cost about $100,000. 
Complete power house equipment will soon be required by 
the Delaware Suburban Raiiway Company, Wilmington, Del., 
who are having surveys made for a line from Wilmington to 


Elkton. 


The piant of the Beloit Gas Engine Works, Beloit, Wis., 
was damaged by tire recently, causing considerable loss, sus- 
tained principally on patterns, drawings, belting, pulleys and 
small tools. Ouly the exterior of the finished stock in the ware- 
rooms was damaged. The setback to manufacturing operations 
caused by the fire will be oniy temporary. 


The McBeth Iron Company of Cleveland, manufacturers of 
blowing engines and other machinery, have secured an order 
from the Roane Iron Company of Rockwood, Tenn., for two 
blowing engines 42 x 84 x 54 inches. They are also erecting an 
engine of similar size at the furnace of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa. 


The Rotary Engine Company of Pittsburgh have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $500,000 for the purpose of building 
rotary engines. The incorporators are A. L. Schults and E. A. 
Pfeil of Pittsburgh, and F. FP. McDermott of Jersey City. 


The Nationa! Tube Company have ordered for their McKees- 
port Works from the Allis-Chalmers Company three vertical 
triple expansion pumping engines of 15,000 gallons each. 

The 8S. M. Jones Company of Toledo, Ohio, the co-operative 
company recently formed by Mayor 8S. M. Jones of that city, 
have purchased a site of 15% acres in Toledo on which to erect 
a brick and steel factory building to cost $30,000. The Acme 
sucker rod business which is controlled by Mayor Jones will 
remain in its present factory and the new plant will be utilized 
for the production of the Rathbun high speed gas engine, which 
is designed for use in electric power plants. The profits of 
the company will be shared with the employees and eventually 
the factory will become the property of the people employed 
in it. 

The proposed municipal works at Manasquan, N. J., are to 
consist of two 9 x 10 inch triplex pumps, two 20 horse-power 
gasoline engines, stand pipe, hydrants, &c., the estimated cost 
of which is $33,000. Plans are being prepared by Pugh & 
Downing, engineers, Philadelphia, and will be ready for esti- 
mates about August 5. Work will be begun as soon as possible. 

Foundries. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Mahoning 
Foundry & Machine Company of Youngstown, Ohio, was held 
recently, at which the following directors were elected: C. R. 
Darrow, L. BE. Cochran, Mason Evans, G. M. McKelvey, Freder- 
ick G. Evans. The directors chose the following officers: Pres- 
ident, C. R. Darrow; vice-president, Mason Evans; secretary 
and treasurer, Frederick G. Evans. 


The Butler Foundry & Machine Company have been organ- 
ized at Butler, Pa., and will build a plant at that place for the 
manufacture of gray iron, malleable and steel castings and also 
some railroad specialties. Contracts for the buildings and much 
of the equipment are expected to be let this week. 


The Wilkes Foundry Company, Toledo, Ohio, organized in 
March, 1902, and commenced melting in June, 1902, have had 
a prosperous career. The concern started with a capital of 
$25,000. The original building was 65 x 200 feet, and the addi- 
tion recently erected is 106 x 200 feet. The capacity of the 
two shops is 75 tons per day. Gray iron castings are made up 
to 40 tons. 


The Emmert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., advise us 
that they have not yet purchased any of the equipment for their 
proposed new foundry. On completion of the present buildings, 
which will be in about 30 days, they expect to begin work on 
the new foundry building, which will be about 40 x 80 feet. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Forest City Steel & Iron Company of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
erecting a new building 110 x 192 feet. They have recently se- 
cured the contract for the structural work for the new plant to 
be erected at Manchester, Mich., for the Toledo Portland Ce- 
ment Company. 

The Berger Company of Canton, Ohio, will shortly ship a 
complete train of 28 cars of corrugated steel for structural 
work to the Philippines. The material will be used by the Gov- 
ernment in the construction of Government buildings. The 
metal will be transported in a solid train from Canton to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Fires. 

The Southern Foundry & Machine Company’s plant, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was damaged by fire July 24, entailing a loss 
of $60,000. 

The Woodland Paper Mill, situated between Hartford and 
Manchester, Conn., was destroyed by fire July 22, causing a 
loss of $150,000. 


The large manufacturing plant of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, Racine, Wis., suffered from fire on July 22, 
the loss being estimated from $100,000 to $125,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. The fire originated in the paint shop. Re- 
pairs will be begun immediately. 
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The Hayden Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J., were destroyed 


by fire July 26. The loss is placed at $250,000. 

Vire at Tacoma, Wash., July 25, destroyed the plants of the 
Cascade Cereal Company and the Deming- Berry Pulley Com 
pany. The loss is over $100,000. 

A Colburn & Co.'s spice plant, Philadelphia, Pa., was dam 


aged $32,000 by fire July 28. 
Hardware. 


By the completion of negotiations which for some time have 
been progressing, the Ames Shovel & Tool Company have pur- 
chased the plant of the George Griffiths Company, Philadelphia, 
and have also taken over the business of the Terre Haute 
Shovel & Tool Company. 

The Foyer Steel Stampings Company of Painesville, Ohio, 
have been organized by W. B. White, E. J. Thobaben and J. B. 
Vining of Cleveland, W. P. Engle of Defiance and A. J. Scheuer 
of Sandusky, Ohio. The company will establish a plant at 
Painesvilie for the manufacture of stamped steel and metal 
goods, such as toy banks, steel wheelbarrows, wagons, bed 
steads, &c. 

The steel, saw and tool works of Henry Disston & Sons, In- 
corporated, Philadelphia, Pa., are now running with a force of 
3500 hands, most departments on full time. Orders are not so 
urgent as they were some time ago, but there is enough on the 
books to give pretty full employment during the remainder of 
the year. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company are rebuilding their 
plant at Des Moines, Iowa, which was recently destroyed by fire. 
The new plant will be larger than the old one and will be 
equipped throughout with modern machinery, all of which has 
been arranged for. 

The Pennsylvania Silica Brick Company of Pittsburgh have 
increased their capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000. 


The Reeves Pulley Company of Columbus, Ind., have com- 
pleted what is said to be the heaviest wooden pulley ever made. 
It is 18 feet in diameter and weighs 12% tons. The face is 42 
inches and the bore 20 inches. It was for a Springfield, IIl., 
company. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company of Worcester, Mass., 
leather belting manufacturers; have begun work on extensive 
additions to their factory. A building, work on which was 
started last fall, will be 64 x 200 feet and five stories high, 
while a bleach house will be 60 x 120 feet and one story. 


The Federal Galvanizing Works, Limited; the Standard 
Galvanizing Company, and George McNaul & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, have consolidated under the name of the United 
Galvanizing Company. The new company will occupy the 
present plant of the McNaul Company, on Beach street, with 
an addition extending through to Front street, which will 
shortly be erected. The new addition will greatly increase the 
present capacity. 

The recently organized Rempe Mfg. Company, Danville, Pa., 
are building a plant for the manufacture of a patented clock. 

It is announced that the business of the Marlboro Awl & 
Needle Company of Marlborough, Mass., will be transferred to 
West Medway, Mass., where it will be consolidated with the New 
England Awl & Needle Company, who are controlled by the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Mugler’s Iron Works,* New York, architectural and orna- 
mental iron work, have Mmeorporated under the same name. 


The new National Automatic Needle Company, who some 
time ago anrounced that they would locate their factory in 
Springfield, Mass., and who, in fact, began work on the founda- 
tions of the building, have abandoned that city as a site, and 
now give out that the business will be located at Foxboro, 
Mass. It is understood that Springfield people who subscribed 
for the stock will have their money returned to them. 


The Rhode Island Company, who operate the street railway 
system of Providence and Pawtucket and their suburbs, an- 
noupce that they are to spend $1,004,070. The improvements 
wil! include 32 miles of track and new rolling stock. 


The McKinron Dash Company, whose Buffalo plant was de- 
stroyed by fire several weeks ago, have commenced the erection 
of two new factory buildings 74 x 108 feet and 90 x 161 feet, 
respectively, to replace the burned buildings. 


Wall & Ochs of Philadelphia, have been incorporated to man- 
ufacture surgical and scientific instruments and the capital is 
$100,000 and the directors, C. F. Wall, W. L. Wall and J. Harry 
Bowers. 

The Risdon Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., have secured 
the contract for the construction of a 350-ton steamer to be 
used by the War Department on the bay at that point. The 
contract price was $110,000. Dimensions of the steamer are: 
Length on deck, 130 feet ; length on load line, 123 feet; breadth 
of beam molded, 27 feet; depth molded amidships, 12 feet 10 
inches ; draft loaded, 9 feet 6 inches. The boat will be provided 
with a vertical compound engine; with 20-inch high pressure 
cylinder and 40-inch low pressure cylinder; stroke, 24 inches. 
Two Scotch marine boilers of 150 pounds working pressure, 
measuring 9 feet 9 inches in diameter by 10 feet 6 inches long, 
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will also be installed. 
statute miles per hour. 

Hoopes Brothers & Darlington, West Chester, Pa., have in- 
‘orporated with a capital stock of $275,000 for the manufac- 
ture of vehicles and parts thereof. ‘The directors are E. S. Dar- 
lington, Russel Hoopes and Charles Hoopes. 


The speed of the steamer is rated at 13 





Labor News. 


A Citizens’ Alliance has been formed in Birmingham, 
Ala. No names of incorporators or officers will be made 
public inasmuch as the objects of the organization are to 
fight labor unions. The second article of the constitution 
of the organization sets forth that it will “ promote sta- 
bility of business and the steady employment of labor, 
whether organized or unorganized, by encouraging friend- 
ly and personal relations between employers and em- 
ployees, and to discourage lockouts, strikes, boycotts and 
all kindrd movements; to protect members and the com- 
munity at large and all persons who desire to work from 
unlawful interference, also from interference by strikes, 
lockouts, &¢.; to protect members in their inalienable 
right to manage their business in such lawful manner 
as they deem proper without domination or coercion by 
any organized movement against such rights.” The or- 
ganization will take up prosecutions against labor unions 
for firms, corporations and others. 

A crisis has been reached in the labor situation at 
Marion, Ind., and the employers have issued an _ ulti- 
inatum to the strikers, in which they declare that they 
will close their plants if there is any further interference 
with their business, and every union man in the city will 
be thrown out of work. The ultimatum also declares that 
the factories will remain closed until interference is at 
an end, even if business stagnation results. This deter- 
mination was decided on at a meeting of 25 of the largest 
manufacturers, at which a plan of defense against the 
strikers was discussed. During the last two weeks 
Marion has been the scene of many strikes and several 
are still on, with little prospects for an early adjustment. 

Four thousand citizens, business men and employees 
of the Haskell & Barker Company of Michigan City, Ind., 
assembled in the company’s car building plant on July 
26 to give public expression of their confidence in Presi- 
dent John H. Barker and to voice their disapproval of 
the efforts made to create dissension among the men em- 
ployed by the company. The mass meeting was held in 
response to a call issued over the signature of every busi- 
ness man in Michigan City for a public condemnation 
of all attempts to interfere with the present prosperous 
and peaceful conditions and harmonious relations that 
have so long existed between employers and employees. 
Without a dissenting vote the meeting adopted resolu- 
tions upholding Mr. Barker and denouncing any attempt 
to bring about dissension by the organization of labor 
unions or the unionizing of the laboring interests of the 
city. The resolutions warned all walking delegates and 
labor agitators to leave there. ‘It is understood that near- 
ly all of the 20 men who were let out last week at the 
car works because they were considered disturbers are 
preparing to leave the city. 





All the union molders employed by the Foundrymen’s 
Association in Youngstown, Niles and Girard, Ohio, 250 
in all, struck on July 27, the association not having recog- 
nized the demand of the men for a $3 minimum wage 
scale for nine hours and an increase of 10 cents per day 
for each man. 


The boiler makers at Sharon, Pa., who have been on a 
strike since May 1 have returned to work. The men did 
not receive any concession from their employers, and went 
to work at the same wages and hours as before they went 
on strike, 


Nearly 500 men, practically the entire working force 
of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
went out July 23. ‘The strike was caused by the discharge 
of John Manning, secretary of the Blast Furnace Work- 
ers’ and Smelters’ Association, whose reinstatement the 
inen demand. It is stated that Senator M. A. Hanna, one 
of the largest stockholders in the company, has appealed 
to President Samuel Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to settle the strike. 
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The strike in the New York building trades is steadily 
wearing itself ont. The majority of the members of the 
various unions have gone back to work under the employ- 
ers’ agreement. The Board of Building Trades and Walk- 
ing Delegates have lost their hold upon the men, who gare 
acting independently of them. The Housesmiths’ and 
Bridgemen’s union, of which Parks is the business agent, 
is still holding out, however, and whether or not they 
sign the agreement of the Employers’ Association, the 
Iron League have decided to resume operations on August 
3. The latter organization, which is composed of em- 
ployers of iron and structural workers, held a meeting 
on Tuesday evening, after which they made public « let- 
ter, which was sent to the union. In part this letter 
states: 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that we are advertising 
for men, we have decided before taking extreme measures 
to ask for a committee of your officers, Executive Board 
and 75 others to meet with us on Saturday next at 12 
o'clock noon, at the Building Trades’ Association, 1123 
Broadway, in order that we may set before your com- 
mittee more fully the advantages of the joint arbitration 
agreement. 

“ We, therefore, call upon you to be present at the 
meeting of your union on Friday night, July 31, to see 
that such a committee as we have asked for is appointed 
to meet us. Whatever the result of the request, we pro- 
pose to start our work on buildings on August 3, with 
men who will under the joint arbitration 
ment.” 


agree- 


work 
——— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The long decline in the stock market reached a crisis 
last week in the failure of four firms engaged in the stock 
brokerage business. While two of the firms were of consid- 
erable importance, and their failure affected a large line of 
stocks, general satisfaction was felt that no banks or other 
financial institutions were involved. The stock market, 
therefore, speedily recovered from the extreme depression 
into which it was thrown by the news of these failures. The 
day of greatest excitement was Friday, July 24. The lowest 
point touched by the active industrials during the week was 
as follows: American Can, common, °%; preferred, 34; 
American Car & Foundry, common, 3114; preferred, 825; 
American Locomotive, common, 16; preferred, 8144; Cam- 
bria Steel, 21%: Colorado Fuel & Iron, 40; Crucible Steel, 
common, 11%; preferred, 72; Dominion, 11; Pressed Steel, 
common, 40; preferred, 80; Railway Spring, common, 23; 
preferred, 80; Republic, common, 10%; preferred, 64; Sloss- 
Sheffield, common, 26; Tennessee Coal & Iron, 36; United 
States Steel, common, 21%; preferred, 684%; Steel, new 5’s, 
77%. The iron and steel stocks were under specially heavy 
pressure during the week, the liquidation having reached an 
enormous volume. The sales of United States Steel for five 
days ending Tuesday of this week totaled for the common 
218,240 shares, and for the preferred 109,680 shares. In the 
same time sales of Tennessee Coal & Iron stock footed up 40,- 
730 shares. A sharp recovery has since occurred in most 
of these stocks. A great deal of investment buying is re- 
ported to have developed in the dividend paying steel stocks 
induced by the very low prices at which they are selling. 

The earnings of the Pittsburgh Coal Company in May 
were $615,738, as compared with $379,779 during the same 
month last vear. The earnings for the first five months of 
this year were $2,579,691, as compared with $1,170,185 dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

The Peninsular Stove Company. Detroit, Mich., have 
increased their capital stock from $350,000 to $3,000,000, 
of which $1,500,000 is 6 per cent. preferred stock, subject to 
redemption at par at the expiration of 30 years from July 
15, 1903: par value shares, $10 each. Of the total stock 
$1,602,020 (half preferred) is held by James Dwyer (for 
himself or as trustee) or by others bearing the name of 
Dwyer: $1,221.620 (half preferred) is held by Fred. T. 
Moran for himself or as trustee, and $176,360 is held by 


others. The increase in part at least represents distribution 
of surplus. 
The New York Stock Exchange has added to the list 


$804,000 additional first mortgage 5 per cent. convertible 
coupon bonds of 1923 of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
making the total amount listed $4,202,000. 


Dividends.—Pressed Steel Car Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of 1%, per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 19, and 1 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable August 26; also an extra dividend 
of %4 per cent. on the common stock, payable August 26. 
Books for preferred stock close July 29 and reopen August 


F 19: common stock close August 5 and reopen August 26 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


Strong pressure has been brought to bear upon Judge 











Gray to induce him to accept the post of arbitrator in the 
Alabama Coal strike. In the meantime only the convict 
mines are in operation, and an increasing number of fur- 
naces are banking. In the Foundry trade the great ma- 
jority of buyers are clinging to the hand to mouth policy, 
and buying for forward delivery is very much limited. 
Prices in the meantime have weakened further, and busi- 
ness has been done on the basis of $12 for No. 2 Foundry 
at Birmingham, Ala. Northern Foundry No. 2 has sold 
down to $16.50 at tidewater. 

In Pig Iron for Steel making purposes the leading 
consumer is reported to be running very close, and yet no 
immediate purchases of Bessemer Pig are being consid- 
ered. In the Valleys some Bessemer Pig is offered for 
August delivery at $17.50, Valley. In the East the prin- 
cipal makers of Basic Pig have in the aggregate sold about 
40,000 tons. 

The June imports of Pig Iron were 79,874 tons, 
the total imports during the fiscal year ending June 
80 having aggregated 956,198 tons. This is on top of a 
production of 18,720,100 tons during the same period. 
The imports have continued longer than expected and 
must soon cease. 

During the past two weeks a very large Billet tonnage 
has been placed, the figures at which the business was 
done being reported as under the pool level. One inter- 
est took about 32,000 tons in the aggregate. 

Foreign Steel is being offered at $27, and occasionally 
at a shade under. For any large transactions within 
reach of tidewater this price is considerably below the 
pool delivery prices. The position of the foreign Steel 
market is shown by the fact that Steel due on old con- 
tracts to American mills has been resold at a profit in 
Germany. 

There have been some interesting developments in the 
Canadian Wire Rod trade, in which English mills are 
trying to secure a footing since the withdrawal of the 
Germans and their surrender of it to the Americans. 
They have been offering Rods at £5 17s. 6d. at Montreal, 
which is under the price made by our mills. 

The European mills have been asked to figure on some 
pretty large lots of Steel Rails for Gulf and Pacific Coast 
delivery, and it is thought possible that they may secure 
some of the latter. There is likely to be a struggle, too, 
over some Mexican and Canadian Rail business now in 
the market. 

From Chicago comes the report that some large con- 
tracts for Steel Bars have been entered. The Bar trade 
generally is, however, weak in the Central West and in 
the East. The Sheet trade continues very dull, but the 
reports from the Tin Plate industry continue satisfactory. 
The Steel Merchant Pipe ‘industry is in a very active 
condition. The Plate trade, however, is rather dull, it 
being difficult to keep the greatly increased capacity busy. 

There are good prospects for the Structural mills with 
some large requirements coming up. Thus the improve 
ments to be made on Forty-second street, New York, will 
require over 20,000 tons of material. 

Copper has weakened further, and 138c. is now being 
shaded. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
July29, July22,July 1, July 30, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRURGSIODIS 00606 cheese enee $17.75 $17.75 $18.50 $22.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CO oa eet Sicennnks 16.25 15.75 17.25 20.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 17.25 17.25 19.00 21.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 18.85 18.85 19.35 21.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.50 17.50 18.50 21.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 21.50 21.50 24.00 25.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 27.00 27.00 28.50 32.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 28.25 28.25 30.00 28.75 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 28.00 28.00 29.50 31.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 85.50 35.00 36.00 36.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 21.00 21.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 18.50 20.00 20.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 20.50 21.50 .... 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 21.50 21.50 21.00 21.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 20.50 21.50 .... 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 19.00 19.50 20.00. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.50 16.50 16.50 19.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.95 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.90 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.......... 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 160 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.00 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 160 160 1,75 
Bonmis, TOWER... cscs cin 1.73% 1.78% 1.738% 2.25 
Beame, Pittsburgn..... cee 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Asimiod, TIGVWEOE sso os escivens 1.73% 1.78% 1.78% 2.25 
Apsies, Pittebergh.... cscs 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 


Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 190 190 2.00 2.15 





Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire. f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
ere 13.00 18.50 14.50 11.75 
ae a! eer 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.05 
ee OIG Ns cS cncastaveas 4.12% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 
EGG, TE. BGI ss 5 5:00:60 daes,08 4.20 4.12% 4.02% 3.97% 
oe 8 oer 28.60 27.25 28.12% 28.10 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 6.00 6.00 6.62% 8.00 
Wiceel, NOW TORR... escasivecs 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 

Chicago. 


Fisuer BuILpiIne, July 29, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


Although the tonnage of Iron and Steel changing hands 
is not especially large, the situation is interesting, with 
some developments of more or less significance. The charac- 
ter of the Pig Iron market has not changed essentially, but 
the slightly firmer tone imparted by the miners’ strike in 
Alabama has disappeared with the prospective settlement, 
and the tendency of the market therefore has been to sag 
further; and buyers, being confident that the $12 basis will 
yet be reached, are holding off or bidding on that basis for 
delivery during the last half of the year. There has, how- 
ever, been some increase in business for quick shipment, 
many consumers being compelled to cover early require- 
ments. The placing of orders for a large number of cast- 
ings seems to foreshadow greater activity in the Iron mar- 
ket. One interesting feature of the week has been the sale 
of some Lake Superior Charcoal Iron for export to Scot- 
land. The Steel markets have given some evidence of in- 
creased activity, but there is considerable irregularity. 
Sheets and Plates have been especially slow, but there has 
been an increased tonnage of Bars and a better demand for 
Billets, with some sales of importance. It is significant 
that while prices are being well maintained on domestic 
Steel the announcement is made that no foreign Billets 
will be allowed to enter the United States markets upon 
any condition. A moderate tonnage of Structural Material 
has been placed for railway and highway bridges, and some 
large deals are pending which will probably be closed early 
in August, but the ordinary run of business is light. One 
feature of interest is the inquiry for Beams, Channels, Tool 
Steel, Spikes and various other material to accompany min- 
ing machinery for export to South Africa. Merchant Pipe 
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THE 


ind Boiler Tubes have continued active, but Cast Iron Pipe 
has been dull and suffered a decline of $1 a ton. Further 
sales of both Standard and Light Rails have been made for 
both 1903 shipment and 1904 delivery. Scrap Iron and 
Steel has continued weak and some grades have suffered a 
‘urther decline. 


Pig Iron.—The more favorable prospect of a settlement 
of the miners ’ difficulties in Alabama seems to have 
strengthened the conviction of buyers that the market 
for Pig Iron wil! continue to settle further, and acting upon 
this policy large consumers have either held off from pur- 
chasing for late deliveries or have been bidding slightly un- 
der the market. Many, however, have been forced to pur- 
chase for current requirements at prices demanded by the 
furnaces. So many have been compelled to cover require- 
ments for the next month or so that the aggregate tonnage 
has been considerable, but while most of the sales have been 
under 500 tons, there have been a number of transactions 
for larger amounts. An occasional order is being placed for 
the third and fourth quarters. The International Harvester 
order is still attracting some interest, but the purchasers 
seem to have despaired of placing the full tonnage with a 
single company and are now negotiating for lots ranging 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons each, with the prospect favor- 
able for the early closing of some of these deals in the neigh- 
borhood of the $12, Birmingham, basis. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, it is reported, would place about 
25,000 tons for the last half of the year at about $12, Bir- 
mingham, basis, if available, but they were again compelled 
to purchase for immediate requirements, the latest trans- 
action being about 3000 tons for the constituent plant on 
the Ohio River, made up of various grades of Foundry, Soft 
and Forge grades, in lots of 1000, 700, 500 and 800 tons, 
purchased from agents of several Southern companies, sales 
being made on the basis of $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry. Other Pipe works in Ohio and radiator manu- 
facturers with offices in Chicago have been purchasing in 
several hundred ton lots for their Eastern plants. Among 
the sales for the Ohio plants have been 2000 tons of No. 2 
Foundry at $12.75, Birmingham, shipments to begin imme- 
diately and extend forward several months. Merchant 
founders have also been buying a little less reservedly, there 
being a number of sales of from 100 to 500 ton lots and one 
transaction of 1200 tons of No. 2 Foundry at prices rang- 
ing between $12.50 and $13 for No. 2 Southern Coke Foun- 
dry. Milwaukee foundries have shown considerably more 
interest in the market recently and have purchased Bes- 
semer Iron, both Standard and Malleable, to cover orders 
for castings which have recently been placed. Within the 
past week some of the smaller agricultural implement manu- 
facturers have placed orders for Castings in lots ranging 
from 200 to 400 tons, and one large order for 5000 tons is 
pending. Inquiries for Iron to cover these contracts are 
now being figured upon by Iron agents. Some sales have 
already been effected at prices ranging from $18 to $18.50, 
Chicago, for Malleable Bessemer in lots of from 200 to 600 
tons, shipments to begin in August. ‘There has been a bet- 
ter demand for High Silicon Iron also, several lots of from 
200 to 400 tons selling at about $18.75 to $19 for 6 per 
cent, $19.75 to $20 for 8 per cent. and $20.75 to $21 for 10 
per cent. at the furnace; freight to Chicago, $2.30. An inter- 
esting transaction, although without special significance, is 
the sale of some Lake Superior Charcoal Iron for export 
to Scotland for special purposes. The associated furnaces 
of the South have been able to gather some carload orders 
in the North at their schedule of prices, but the field seems 
to be largely monopolized by the independent stacks. North- 
ern Foundry Iron is being held at relatively higher prices 
than Southern grades, due to special conditions, and this 
seems to be throwing consumption more largely upon South- 
ern Iron. The following are the approximate prices cur- 
rent, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, either for prompt shipment or 
delivery during the third and fourth quarters of the year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $21.50 to $22.50 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.75 to 17.25 
Oe Oe eee 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 19.10 to 20.00 
ees. CORE: BO Bec cccccccavs ows 17.35 to 17.85 
oo eS ee ere 16.85 to 17.35 
ee eS Ree eee 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
fi ASA o 15.85 to 16.35 
momteerm Grav FORSR.. oie ccceseces 15.35 to 15.85 
eee 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ris kit pe 60a eh ola ors ar 20.85 to 21.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 25.85 to 27.85 
DE MOO e650 a eeeseawn ee 18.00 to 18.50 
i ECL eee eee 18.25 to 18.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, ; 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 20.80 to 22.80 


Bars.—The situation for Soft Steel Bars is more satis- 
factory than for several months, some large contracts hav- 
ing been closed for 1903-1904 delivery, and an increased num- 
ber of specifications having been taken on old commit- 
ments. There has been less inquiry for Bar Iron, however. 
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except in small quantities, sales of which have been made on 
the basis of quotations, and there are rumors that car shops 
have been able to shade the inside prices. Hoops and Bands 
have been moderately active and easy in tone. The following 
are the official prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: 


Bar Iron, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%4c. to 
1.8614c.; Hoops, 2.06%4c. to 2.16%4c.; Bessemer Bands, 


1.76%4c. to 1.861%4c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.8614c. to 
1.9144c., base. There has been a fair merchant trade, and 
the market has remained steady at the following prices: 
Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. rates; Angles, 
under 3 inches, 2.10c. rates, and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from 
store. 

Structural Material.—The specifications coming for- 
ward on old contracts for Structural Material have been 
very light during the last week, so that the mills are now 
able to make very prompt shipments, but the new business 
offering is confined to small amounts and mainly for high- 
way bridges and railway work, the demand for buildings 
being lighter than for many weeks. There are some impor- 
tant railroad contracts pending, however, which are expected 
to be closed about the first of the month. Among the sales 
during the week have been about S800 tons for a bridge for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 1000 tons for a 
bridge for the Missouri Pacific. One interesting feature of 
the week has been the inquiry for a moderate quantity of 
Beams, Channels and other Structural Material for export, 
the inquiry coming from large domestic machinery manufac- 
turers having work abroad. The market has remained steady 
in tone, prices being unchanged, as follows: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 
inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; 
Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There 
has been very little demand for shipment from local stocks, 
as mills are now in position to make immediate shipment 
on almost all sizes, but prices are nominally unchanged, as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 214c. to 24%4c.; Angles, 2.25c. 
to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c¢., at local yards. 


Plates.—Up to within the past few days specifications 
on old contracts have been very light, but orders aggregating 
between 4000 and 5000 tons were specified on during the 
past three days, keeping the mills busy, but new commit- 
ments have continued light. The market has continued 
steady, however, official prices being as follows, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
2.10c. There has been a very light movement from local 
warehouses, and the market has remained steady, as follows: 
Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 
3-16 inch, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange 
Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., all fo.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.— Little, if any, improvement has been noted in 
the demand, and with freer offerings and an ability to make 
prompt shipments, the market has continued easy in tone. 
Prices of Black Sheets, however, have remained unchanged, 


f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment, as follows: No. 10, 
2.06%4c. to 2.16%4c.; No. 12, 2.16%c. to 2.26%c.; No. 14, 
2.26l%4e. to 2.36'4c.; No. 16, 2.36%4c. to 2.46%c.; Nos. 18 


and 20, 2.50%4c. to 2.60!4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.60l4c. to 
2.70l4c.; No. 26, 2.7014c. to 2.80%4c.; No. 27, 2.80%6c. to 
2.901l4c.; No. 28, 2.9014c. to 3.0044c. The moderate demand 
for shipment from local stocks has been met at from 10c. to 
15¢e. over mill prices. Galvanized Sheets have also been 
slow and easy at 75, 10 and 5 to 75, 10 and 7% discount, 
mill shipments. Small lots from local stocks are sold on the 
basis of 75 and 5 to 75, 5 and 2% discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There has been a dearth of important 
business, municipal contracts being few and far between, 
there being a disposition of large buyers to hold off for low- 
er prices, which are foreshadowed by lower prices of Pig 
Iron. There is an intimation that a fair tonnage is being 
considered for consumption at Colorado Springs, and the 
prospect is favorable for the placing of a considerable ton- 
nage of High Pressure Pipe by the city of Chicago. The 
prices for small lots have been reduced $1 per ton, the follow- 
ing being the quotations current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 4-inch, 
$32: 6-inch, $31; 8-inch and larger, $30 for Water and $1 
per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—The revivifying of the Billet pool seems to 
have stimulated the demand for Billets, both Bessemer and 
Open Hearth, there being more inquiry from Rod and Wire 
mills and Agricultural Implement manufacturers. Sales are 
reported of two lots of Bessemer Billets of 10,000 and 
2000 tons each, on the basis of $28, Chicago. There has also 
been a better demand for Open Hearth Billets on the basis 
of $29, Chicago, for round lots, but smaller quantities of 
Open Hearth Forging Billets have continued to sell from 
$33 to $39, according to analysis, buyer and time of delivery. 
It is significant that while prices for Bessemer Billets are 
being maintained at the established official prices no for- 
eign Steel is to be allowed to come into the country, the in- 
ference being that prices will be made in accordance with 
competition of foreign Steel if necessary. 

Merchant Pipe.—Loca! dealers have placed some liberal 


orders recently, and the demand from outside sources has 
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34 THE IRON 


continued active, resulting in a large volume of business 
and a lirmer market, without change in the schedule of dis- 
counts, Which are as follows for carload lots, Chicago, base, 
random lengths, mill shipment : 

Guaranteed Wrought 





Steel Pipe. Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
SE to MH tmch......ccccccs 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
ee MERGE 5 eid 5-5 ia-w & anions ae 8.35 65.35 55.35 
SP Ae ins v'eivia'y sont 70.35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches 64.35 54.35 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
Boiler Tubes.—A continued active demand has been 


experienced fur Tubes, some contracts of moment for later 
delivery having heen placed recently, but the market has 
suffered somewhat from lower prices made by an Eastern 
mill which is in the hands of a receiver. The following is 
the schedule of discounts: 


Steel. Iron 
Oe ars en re 40 35 
ee Se oan ss. « victlnlnie som elatw awe m 55.85 35.85 
ee ee Se ce eis Dawes VR wR SSE 60.85 45.85 
I IE si. sok nse mee eee 55.85 35.85 


Less thar carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


The Merchart order trade has continued satisfactory, and 
the market has remained firm, the following being the 
schedule of discounts for shipment from local stocks: 
Steel. Iron 
1 to 1% inches..... Kea ieee wien 40 35 
Se ree ee 50 321% 
Ee 8 are Ase SKS 57% 42% 
eR PP oe ere eee 50 ‘ 


Merchant Steel.—There has been some little increase 
in the demand for agricultural Steel, some moderate con- 
tracts for the season’s requirements having been closed re- 
cently. There has also been a fair demand for Shafting and 
‘Tool Steel at previous prices, which are as follows, mill ship- 
ment: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01\%4c to 2.114c. ; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.96%4c. to 2.1144c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2.6614c. to 2.76%4c.; Toe Calk, 2.3114c. to 
2.4614c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.8614c. to 1.96M%c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.4114c. to 2.6144c. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6c. to Sc. for mill shipment; Specials, 12¢. up- 
ward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 and 
in less than carload lots at 42 discount from list. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for Standard 
Rails for shipment during the current year and also for 1904 
delivery has continued active, sales during the week aggre- 
gating about 26,000 tons, one lot being for 20,000 tons for 
delivery during 1904, the other contracts being for two lots 
of 2000 tons each, one lot of 800 tons and one lot of 200 
tons, for delivery from August to September. The trans- 
fer of tonnage from 1903 to 1904 by some roads has made 
it possible to take on additional orders for shipment during 
1903, this tonnage being taken up with avidity. There has 
also been a good demand for Light Rails in lots of several 
hundred tons each. The market has continued firm in tone, 
official prices being $28 for standard and $27 for second 
quality, mill shipment. Light Rails have continued to sell 
at $34 to $38, according to weight. There has also been a 
good demand for all kinds of Track Supplies, as well as 
for Frogs. Switches and other railway specialties for elec- 
tric roads. The market has continued firm in tone, prices 
being unchanged, as follows: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 
2.10c. ; Spikes, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Track Bolts, 314 to 3% inches 
and larger, with Square Nuts, 2.85c. to 2.90c: with Hexa- 
gon Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c. From store, 10c. to 15c. over mill 
prices are asked and obtained. 


Old Material.—From the standpoint of sellers, the 
market has been unsatisfactory, the tendency still being 
downward, although offerings are not heavy. Railroads 


still have a fair tonage to offer, but receipts from the country 
have fallen off materially. The easier feeling has been espe- 
cially notable in Old Iron Rails, Heavy Steel Melting Scrap, 
Mixed Steel, Iron Car Axles and Machine Shop Turnings. 
Other grades have been sustained as previously quoted. The 


following are the prices current per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago: 


ok ae a $18.50 to $19.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Olid Steei Rails, long lengths......... 19.00 to 19.50 
ROOeVy MOINPthe BAS. ... oc ccceccecs 29.00 to 31.00 
BE i kina owing ks Bike ow a 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Stecl Scrap........... 15.50 to 16.50 
PE ws wise tcavbhine aha keke aany 13.00 to 14.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
ST TD. ss sce gouse hanes cee $15.75 to $16.00 
Sn: Gt Gs in. ons wen MESES ames 20.00 to 20.50 
oe wR OES eee 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.25to 14.75 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.75 to 14.00 
SED 25 wes Sinitine 5 4b 6 eee 17.00 to 18.00 
o BD Dee DONO. . ckccnnaeens oon 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.00 to 12.50 
ee: AGIe TR. 5 av ctw esevcscwes 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 10.00 to 11.00 
ne ss a. 055 bo Oy ds la lee 7.00 to 7.50 
SS a eee 8.00 to 9.00 
eS Oe eee rere boss. ska Se 
re’ Cee Ce. os inh nlec bride A 6s 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove Piate and Light Cast Scrap.... 10.00 to 10.50 
ee SRE eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... ose £0 BAGO 





AGE. July 30,1903 


Metals.—Copper has continued dull and heavy, and prices 
have further declined, with little increase in the demand at 
the lower prices. Casting Copper is quotable at 13c. an 
Lake at 134c., Chicago, in carload lots. Spelter has m« 
2 moderate demand, and the market has been about steady, at 
5.00¢. to 5.55¢. in carload lots for July and August shipment 
Sheet Zinc has been moderately active and steady at 6c. 
spot. Pig Lead is reported slightly firmer in tone, ther 
being a good demand for quick shipment, but with littk 
available. Prices, however, have continued nominal at Chi 
cago, on the basis of 4.05c. in 50-ton lots and 4.07¥4c. in 
carload lots. Old Metals have continued dull and heavy, in 
sympathy with new material, but prices have been without 
further change of moment, and are as follows: Heavy Cut 
Copper sells at 114.c., Red Brass at 105%c., Copper Bottoms 
at 101l4c., Lead Pipe at 3.90c. and Zine at 4.65c., spot. 


Coke.—There has been a moderate inquiry for late de 
livery, and there has been a disposition on the part of ovens 
to hold a little more firmly for deliveries during the latter 
part of the year; but there are free offerings for current 
shipment and for the third quarter. Furnace Coke is espe 
cially slow, and spot supplies are difficult to dispose of. 
Furnace Coke is quotable at $2 to $2.30, and Standard Foun 
dry Coke at $3 to $3.50, at the ovens, with occasional trans 
actions at 25c. to 50c. per ton over these prices for single 
car lots. 





Philadelphia. 


ForReEST BUILDING, July 28, 1903. 

Events during the past week have not been helpful to the 
Iron trade, but in spite of that it is encouraging to note 
that the feeling is a trifle better than it was on date of our 
last report. There has been a better demand for Pig Lron, 
and prices have not been changed materially, particularly 
as regards large lots. ‘Those who were getting $18.50 to 
$19 for small lots of No. 2 X Foundry have receded about 
50c. per ton, while those who were down to $17.50 to $17.75 
for large lots are holding their ground. It cannot be said 
that large tonnages have been taken, but makers of Pig 
Iron are disposed to maintain a firm stand at the figures 
named until it is clearly evident that conditions are 
favorable than they are believed to be at the present time. 
Several large lots of medium and “ off grade” Iron have 
been taken at low figures, but standard qualities, as we 
said before, are fairly steady at the prices named. In 
quiries are increasing from the best class of buyers, and it 
is not improbable that a considerable amount of business 
will be put through in the near future, although at what 
prices remains to be seen. Sellers are anxious for business 
and are not likely to stand on a few cents per ton, provid- 
ing that the quantity and delivery are satisfactory. In other 
departments the demand for material is not very good. The 
output during the month has been smaller than usual, yet 
there is no difficulty in securing prompt shipments of almost 
anything that may be called for. Some people appear to be 
sanguine of improvement at an early date, but there are no 
distinct evidences of it at the present time. 


less 


Pig Iron.—The movement in Pig Iron has been some- 
what better than during the past several weeks, but it can- 
not be claimed that there is any marked improvement. It is 
something, however, to say that things are no worse, and in 
some respects they are possibly a shade better, but actua! 
business will be required before confidence can be restored. 
The strongest point is that consumers are beginning to need 
Iron, and when that fact can be established the market will 
soon settle itself. These are features which appear to be de- 
veloping, but at this time it might be premature to draw con- 
clusions favorable or otherwise. Consumption keeps fairly 
well up to expectations, and it is hoped that nothing unfa- 
vorable will intervene to prevent its continuance, although 
there is a possibility of new difficulties with some of the 
labor organizations; but, on the whole, prospects for busi- 
ness are reasonably encouraging. Prices vary according to 
quantity, brand, location and dates for delivery. For the 
usual run of small orders $18.50 is a minimum for extra 
good No. 2 X Foundry, but in other cases $18 to $18.25 can 
be done, but all depends on circumstances. Good sized lots 
of low grade Irons have been sold at $16.50 to $16.75 (Mot- 
tled at $16), but for good mil Irons $17.25 to $17.50 is 
usually asked, and for special brands still higher figures have 
been paid. The general situation therefore as regards Pig 
[ron indictates greater activity, and an acceptance of about 
the following figures as fair average quotations for Phila- 
dJelphia and nearby deliveries : 


Se es PETER TCT ee $17.75 to $18.50 
ae on: eh RAR Sak tO were 17.00 to 17.50 
Gray Forge, Standard............... 17.00 to 18.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge........ccccscses 16.50 to 16.75 
NN oo Kann & wsinea dreds ohn wh kiete aerate 17.25 to 17.50 


Steel.—Business moves in a narrow groove, and beyond 
small lots for special purposes there is not much doing. 
Makers ask $29 to $29.50, delivered, for Ordinary Basic, and 
$28.25 to $28.50 for Bessemer, at which figures prices are 
moderately firm. 
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July 80, 1908 


Plates.—The demand has been somewhat better during 
the past few days, but there is no difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments, showing that the mills are not overburdened with 
orders. Prospects are pretty good, however, and there is no 
reason to expect any appreciable shortage of work, while a 
very little more would put them in good shape for running 
full during the fall months. Prices unchanged as follows: 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Carload lots, 44-inch and 
thicker, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Universals, 1.75c.; Flange, 1.90c.: 
Marine, 2c. to 2.05c.; Fire Box, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; smaller 
lots, 1-10 to 2-10 more money. 


Structural Material.—There are no new features in 
this department. New business could be handled promptly, 
although there is a great deal of work on the books, and if 
specifications come in as expected the mills will have all they 
can do to meet the demand, although temporarily there is 
only a moderate degree of activity. Prices unchanged— 
viz.: Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 1.73\4c. to 
1.80c. for carload lots, with the usual addition for smaller 
quantities. 


Bars.— This is the most unsatisfactory branch in the 
entire trade. The demand is not large enough to go around, 
and as wach mill tries to get ali the business possible, prices 
suffer accordingly. There are all sorts of Lron, of course, and 
it is difficult to say what sort buyers get at low figures, but 
it is claimed that 1.60c. delivered can be done, although 
some mills quote a tenth to a tenth and a half more. Prices 
vary according to circumstances, and that is about the best 
that can be said. Steel Bars easier at 1.65c. to 1.75e., de- 
livered. 


Sheets.—The demand is well maintained and mills find 
no difficulty in marketing their product at unchanged prices. 


Old Material.—There is a somewhat better demand, 
but prices are irregular and in most cases sales are at inside 
or near to the inside figures. Prices are, therefore, nominally 
as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


Se (Ec kd'e No dww ate eee oe eee $18.75 to $19.25 
BEOUUS UNO! -OOPOiwicccscieacecdpese 18.50 to 19.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 26.00 to 27.00 
ee OE Me 5. hobs a ed bu Kew 21.00 to 22.00 
Sere Se NS i ass dk ig O89. ee ek RTS 20.50 to 21.00 
ee SO Mesa ce wagons nes kee ae 23.00 to 24.00 
i a ee ee 20.50 te 21.00 
Choice Serap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 18.50 to 19.00 
EEE SEU aki ease nk ee ne wena s 17.00 to 17.50 
a See eer 17.00 to 17.50 
Dee RUE INS 5.60 66 6S Keren ee ne cles 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. D. Msleme. (OROIBEED) 6 vc dkccccvewes 11.50to 12.50 
poe) ae rare 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy .. 14.50to 15.00 
SE I 5 ng whk ah acd dew Ww ee 9.00 to 9.50 
WUOVG - FIM ves cc ccnns wae ae gee ahhe es 12.00 to 12.50 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 28, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—All the talk about Iron Ore sales has ceased 
and there will be nothing done in that line until some of the 
present uncertainty about the future of the Steel market in 
general is known. It is evident that some of the furnaces 
wil! need more Ore if present business conditions develop 
into the brisk market which prevailed last fall, but there is 
enongh uncertainty about the future to cause hesitation. 
Meanwhile no change has been made in prices, the mines 
realizing that it would be of no avail to cut prices to induce 
buying. The quotations are $4.50 for Bessemer old range 
and $4 for Bessemer Mesaba. The lake situation is running 
along smooth!y, with no violent changes. The rate dis- 
cussion is about over for the present and rates will likely 
hold as they are for six or seven weeks. The delays to boats 
at the unloading docks average about three and one-half 
days, and vet there is tonnage enough to keep Ore coming 
down the lakes rapidly. The rates of carriage are 80c. 
from Duluth, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Iron has eased materially 
as far as advance buying is concerned. Consumers are tak- 
ing Foundry in small lots of one or two carloads at a time 
and are not thinking about future requirements. Many of 
them have unfinished contracts upon which shipment is still 
being made rather vigorously. The call for fourth quarter 
material has not yet started, and contract buying now is 
almost unknown. Uncertainty as to future prices is the 
ruling cause of the slack buying. Consumers are waiting 
for lower prices, but the producers are holding up as strong- 
ly as competition from outside territories will permit. Val- 
ley No. 2 is now being quoted at $17.50, at the furnace, this 
being a slight reduction from the last sales made. The 
Southern Ohio furnaces have been meeting this price. Non- 
association stacks in the South are offering No. 2 in this 
territory at $13. Birmingham, but the association furnaces 
have not yet met this price, holding for $13.50, Birmingham, 
but without sales. Gray Forge is selling about even with 
No. 2 Foundry and is in fair demand. The price on Mal- 
leable is holding strong at $18 as a minimum, with some 
good business in sight. The market is generally weak and 
inactive, and also a little mystifying. The consumption is 
very heavy and practically keeps pace with the increased 
production of this territory. Nearly all of this material 
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is being shipped away from the furnaces, the piling up of 
stocks not having been compelled to any appreciable extent. 
The supply of Coke is good, and the furnaces are operating 
at top speed without hindrance. The Bessemer and Basic 
markets are dull. In fact, there is a complete absence of 
inquiries. It is hardly believed that there will be any sales 
for fourth-quarter delivery until September. Prices are 
nominally $18.50 to $19.50 for Bessemer and $18.75, in the 
Valley, for Basic. 

Specification on old con- 
lacking and 
over well supplied with 


Finished Iron and Steel. 
tracts is heavy enough, but new 
some of the mills, which are not 


business is 


orders, are a little uneasy. Out of this uneasiness grows 
fear for the stability of prices. Reductions in several lines 
have been talked of, but as yet nothing has appeared. The 


greatest uncertainty seems to be in Bars. The larger mills 
producing Steel Bars say that 1.60c., Pittsburgh, is the very 
bottom, and in several instances big have covered 
their needs at that price. Outside concerns, however, admit 
that choice specifications might bring terms favorable to 
the consumers. No sales of Steel Bars have been made at a 
price lower than the association quotation. On Bar Iron 
there is a very decided uncertainty as to prices. No open 
quotations have been made of reduced prices, but it is known 
that by a mixing of the contracts, Iron with Steel, Iron 
Bars have gone in at Steel prices. The lowest open quota- 
tion made has been 1.70c¢., Youngstown. The report in this 
territory is that the Bar Iron mills are getting ready to 


buyers 


resume operations and will be running full by the latter 
part of the week. In Plates the larger mills are getting 
good specifications against their contracts and have very 
little to complain of. It is, however, apparent that new 


orders are coming in slowly and that the easing up of the 
demand in certain quarters for Tank and Universal Plate 
has left the larger mills in position to take some good orders 
and deliver them quickly. Those small mills which have 
their own Steel, and even some of the larger mills, are now 
offering to take orders at association prices generally. 
Other smail mills which have to buy Steel are trying to 
obtain a premium of about $2 a ton. The Structural mar- 
ket is very dull. Specifications against contracts are only 
fair. Not any of the smaller mills are able to obtain the 
slightest premium for new orders. The mills, however, are 
not suffering, because they have contracts upon everything 
they will produce, with the possible exception of some of 
the standard sizes. Deliveries are offered in five or six 
weeks on general specifications, and in shorter time on 
those standard gauges of which the supply is greater. Prices 
hold at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The jobbers are getting a little 
business, but not as much as they were. Their price is 
2.15¢., out of stock. Sheet unchanged and the 
market in this material is strong but not bullish. The trade 
is about holding is own. We continue to quote: No. 27 
Black Sheets, out of stock, 3.05c., No. 14 Blue 
Annealed, as a basis for ali gauges, 2.20c., at the mill in 
carload lots; No. 27 one pass cold rolled, 2.75¢., at the mill 
in carload lots; Galvanized Sheets, 4c., out of stock, for No. 
27 as a basis. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market is beginning to look 
up a little. There have been no sales of any importance and 
really no inquiries, but the mills using Scrap are about to 
start, and the market is expected to wake up. The following 
prices are purely nominal, all gross tons: Heavy Melting 
Steel, $19.50; Old Steel Rails, $20.50; Old Iron Rails, $22; 
Car Wheels, $20; Railroad Malleable, $17; Cast Borings, 
$8.50. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $18.50; No. 
1 Busheling, $15; Wrought Turnings, $12; Iron Axles, $24; 
Cast Scrap, $15.50; Stove Plate, $12. 


prices are 


as a basis; 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILpDING, July 29, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron prices continue irregular, and current business 
is not in important volume. The same uncertain feeling con- 
tinues to prevail, and buyers are not inclined to place orders 
for future supplies while there seems to be a chance to 
beat the price. The general run of inquiry is said to be 
good, and quick shipment Iron moves in some volume. We 
quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry....... 7.50 





Southern, No. 2 Foundry.... .00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry.. ‘ 6.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry...... 3.00 
hs 2 sé da dd wea ee Tre ee 50 
ty eh 06 eee ened Caled .00 
Ce OS 6 wed deciasasaadada 16.00 
Southern Car Whee!.......... mes 27.00 
Wise TOES 6.kic c ccc tuades oass 19.00 to 19.50 
Ghio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 24.50 to 25.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.50to 20.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 19.00 to 19.50 


Bars.—Requirements the past week bave not shown on 
a large scale. Current inquiry is good, and jobbers report 
a fair store trade. We quote from the mills: Iron Bars, 
1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Steel Bars, 1.6244c. to 1.90e. Jobbers quote 
2.15c. for both Iron and Steel. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand has been 
steady, and contracts for future delivery foot up a large ton- 
nage. We quote as follows: Splice Bars, 2.05c. to 2.15c.; 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.05c. to 3.15¢.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.90c. to 3c.; Spikes, 2.15c. to 2.25c. 


Small Angles and Channels.—Jobbers state store trade 
is of moderate volume, with prices steady. Quotations are 
2.25c. to 2.40c. for this class of materials. 

Pig Lead.—A good volume of demand shows, but offer- 


ings have been light, resulting in a higher quotation. We 
hear of sales at 4.20c. to 4.22\%4c. for Missouri brands. 


Spelter.—There is not a large supply of Spelter offer- 
ing; recent sales have been made at 5.50c., and there is lit- 
tle shading under this figure. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., July 29, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

It is believed that there is more Foundry Pig Iron sell- 
ing than has changed hands for some little time. Not 
enough, however, to relieve the market of the stamp of dull- 
ness. A few sellers have made a few good round lot trans- 
actions and the remainder have done nothing beyond the 
current retail trading. The few good sized trades heard of 
seem to have been drawn out by reason of the sellers com- 
ing down to the buyers’ basis for business. This is under- 
stood to have been mainly on the basis of $12, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 Foundry. <A few small trades are quoted on that 
basis, and it does not appear to make any difference in price 
whether the amount purchased is 100 or 1000 tons. A very 
persistent rumor throughout the field had it that two promi- 
nent Southern Association furnaces had withdrawn from 
the combination and would hereafter make their own prices. 
The report was denied emphatically by their agents here, 
but nevertheless it probably had a material effect in reduc- 
ing the market to a $12 basis. Freight rates from the 
Hanging Rock district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to 


- Ohio River points, $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 


delivery throughout the year, as follows: 


Ee Ue oe eee $15.75 to $17.25 
EE OS OS ee 15.25 to 16.75 
ee 14.75 to 16.25 
eS ee eee 14.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.25 to 15.50 
Southern Coke, Mottied.............. 14.00 to 15.50 
UV Se Oe ee ... 24.15 to 24.65 
Lake Supcrior Coke, No. 1........... 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......... 16.65 to 17.15 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $26.25 to $26.50 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 23.50 to 24.00 

Old Material.—The market is very dull, and prices 
are practically unchanged. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad scrap, 
$15.25 per net ton; Iron Axles, $21.50 to $22 per net ton; 


Cast Scrap, $14 per gross ton; Car Wheels, $20, gross; Iron - 


Rails, $22, gross; Long Steel Rails, $18, gross; Low Phos- 
phorus Steel, $23, gross; Heavy Melting Steel, $16, gross. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 27, 1903. 


There has nothing occurred of special importance in the 
Iron market since last letter. It is generally conceded 
that there has been a little quickening both in inquiry and 
demand the past week, and the trade registered several orders 
of 400 to 500 tons. But the buying had nothing snappy 
about it. Some good local buyers were in the market, and 
there was a good deal of maneuvering to force lower values, 
but no success followed it. There were reports of sales at 
cut prices, but in at least one instance a large interest so 
credited paid association prices for needs they had to supply. 
The furnaces not in the combination have been, as a rule, 
kept pretty well sold up to output. Accumulation has in- 
creased the stocks of important interests, but to no incon- 
venient extent, and an active market will soon lower them 
to moderate volume. Railroads report light movement of 
Iron of late. The production, too, has been decreased, but 
that will make a better showing when the miners resume 
operations. ‘ 

The report of the Southern Iron Association for the 
year ending July 1 shows shipments as follows—viz.: Steel 
Rails, 4815 tons; Steel Billets, 96,874 tons; Pig Iron, 
1,837,154 tons, and of Cast Iron Pipe, 168,795 tons. Of 
the Pig Iron shipments this district furnished 1,000,487 tons. 
As compared with the year ending in 1902, the report shows 
an increase approximating 200,000 tons. 

There has been a difference between the management of 
the rolling mills and the workmen in the Plate departments 
for some time past, and it is still unsettled. The President 
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of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has been here in an unsuccessful effort to agree 
on a mutually satisfactory wage scale. It is claimed on the 
one side that the wage paid here is out of line with that of 
other mills, and a reduction is necessary to put affairs on 
a competitive basis. This is strenuously resisted by the 
workmen, who are contending for the prevailing rates at 
all events. ‘The contention affects only this one department 
of the mills. The scale of the other departments is separate 
from the Plate scale. 

The differences between the Coal operators and the min- 
ers have reached the stage of arbitration. The operators 
named as their arbitrators Charles McCreary of the Ten- 
nessee Company and Robert H. Pearson of the Warrior 
Coal Company. The miners selected W. R. Fairley, the 
Alabama representative on the National Committee of Mine 
Workers, and BE. Flynn, the district representative, as alter- 
nate for T. L. Lewis, vice-president of the association. 
These four selected Judge Gray of Delaware, as the fifth 
arbitrator and, practically. umpire. It is not known as yet 
that he will accept the position. The situation is not en- 
tirely free from apprehension, though all are taking an op- 
timistic view of conditions. 

The miners’ camps voted to arbitrate the 5 cents in- 
crease, the eight-hour day and the semimonthly pay day. 
The operators contended for a contract covering a series of 
years, besides other points that the miners resisted. To be 
of force the arbitration should consider and settle all these 
points, and the decision should be accepted as a finality. 
In no other way can action by arbitration be prolific of good. 
The miners will not return to work until the fifth arbitrator 
has accepted his place. If Judge Gray declines, the selec- 
tion of his substitute may not be agreed upon so readily, and 
delay may follow, to the detriment of all interests. 

The action of the Sloss-Sheffield interests in retiring 
from the Operators’ Association after the selection of ar- 
bitrators has occasioned a good deal of comment. Their 
action was induced by disaffectation at and disapprova] of 
the course of the association in its action concerning the 
strike. They wanted no temporizing, but a firm adherence 
to the offered terms of the operators, and a yes or no answer 
from the miners. The Woodward Iron Company are also 
outside the association, and there are several other com- 
panies in the same condition. These will treat individually 
with the miners and pay such prices as may prevail with 
the association. Some injury to business has resulted from 
the existing interregnum, and every effort will be bent to 
reconciling difference and ending present conditions. 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company have, in addition 
to the New Jersey receiver, two others appointed from this 
State, in the persons of Col. T. G. Rush and J. M. Elliott, 
Jr., with orders to continue the business under the direc- 
tion of the courts. No one here knows anything but what 
has been published. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company, capitalized at $150,000, 
have been formed under the laws of this State, by S. Bayer, 
F. J. Bayer, C. A. Conrad, J. T. March, W. S. Yocum and 
others. Their place of business will be in this county. 

The Tecatur Car Wheel Works have largely increased 
capacity, and the Illinois Central Railroad, about whose 
coming here so much has been written, has practically lo- 
cated here, having secured offices. This brings into the field 
another competitor for the traffic of the district and insures 
the building of their located line as speedily as men and 
money can do it. 


(By Telegraph.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 29, 1903.—Affairs are in 
statu quo. Miners have not yet resumed work. The four 
arbitrators selected are now in Delaware urging Judge Gray 
to accept the position of fifth arbitrator. All the influence 
available is being brought to bear to induce his acceptance. 
If unsuccessful, two-thirds of our furnaces will be banked 
in this district. At the moment several are barely able to 
keep in blast. The injury resulting to business from exist- 
ing conditions grows greater every day it is prolonged, and 
every interest is anxious for the end. If Judge Gray de 
clines to act the four arbitrators must agree upon his sub- 
stitute, and his acceptance must be obtained before work is 
resumed. It is no exaggeration to say that present condi- 
tions are costing the business interests of the district $100,- 
000 per day. All branches are affected. The Iron market 
is unchanged as to prices and demand. The buying is light 
and confined to nearby deliveries. Association prices as a 
rule prevail. A few more furnaces were banked this week 
and others are likely to follow. 





<< ——____— 


The Pittsburgh Steamship Company’s “ Wm. Eden- 
born,” which broke all lake records two weeks ago by a 
cargo of 7708 gross tons of iron ore, increased this to 
7783 gross, or 8717 net tons, July 25. This cargo was 
taken from Ashland on draft of 19 feet. The vessel was 
built to carry down to 21 feet, and would probably carry 
10,000 net tons on that draft. 
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Pittsburgh. 
PARK BUILDING, July 29, 19038.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—A favorable feature of the market is that a 
number of plants that were shut down for various causes 
have again started up and are taking in Iron. Inquiries are 
reported to be a little better, but the actual tonnage of Iron 
that is being sold is very small. The output in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys will be smaller this month than 
for some time, owing to the fact that half a dozen furnaces 
are out for repairs. Bessemer Iron is generally quoted at 
$18, at Valley furnace, for prompt shipment, but for ex- 
tended delivery a lower price would be made. There is some 
talk of the Steel Corporation coming in the market before 
long and buying a round lot of Bessemer Iron for last quar- 
ter delivery. Southern No. 2 Foundry can be bought at 
$17 to $17.25, Pittsburgh, which is very close to $12, Bir- 
mingham. Southern Forge is about $16.25 to $16.50, and 
Northern Forge is $16.50 to $16.75, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—It is the general impression here that the re- 
vival of the Steel Billet pool will do much to steady the 
whole market. So far, actual sales of Billets and Sheet 
Bars under the new arrangement have been small, but there 
is a fair amount of inquiry. We quote Bessemer Billets, 
4 x 4 inch, at $27, and Open Hearth $28, Pittsburgh, Val- 
leys or Wheeling. Sheet and Tin Bars, long lengths, are 
$28, while Cut Bars are $28.50, for same deliveries. 

(By Mail.) 

While the local Iron market continues very quiet, yet 
a perceptibly better feeling has developed in the last few 
days, and inquiries for Pig Iron and Steel are better than 
for some time. A large number of consumers who shut off 
shipments of Pig Iron some time since are again taking in 
Iron, while interests like the Carnegie Steel Company and 
other large concerns are taking their Iron in promptly. 
There is talk of the United States Steel Corporation coming 
in the market for a round block of Bessemer Iron for fourth 
quarter delivery. If the Corporation should do this it would 
help the market very perceptibly. Bessemer Iron for ship- 
ment over next two or three months is generally held at 
$15, at furnace, but on several inquiries, deliveries on which 
run through balance of this year and into next year, a lower 
price has been made. There is practically nothing doing in 
Forge or Foundry Iron. Finished Iron and Steel are gen- 
erally quiet, except Tin Plate and Pipe, for which we note 
a heavy demand. * 

Plates.—New tonnage in Plates is lighter than for some 
time, but consumers are specifying liberally on contracts, and 
the mills are fairly busy. We quote: Tank Plate, 14-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh: Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 
8c. Plates more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Thse quotations are based on 
carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 

Steel Rails.—The market is very quiet, both for this 
year and next year delivery. New orders entered by the 
mills for 1904 shipment amount to about 500,000 tons so far. 
We quote at $28, at mill, for Standard Sections. 

Structural Material.—There is a good run of small 
orders being placed, but the large contracts are lacking. 
The American Bridge Company have entered some fair sized 
orders, included in which are several power stations requir- 
ing about 2500 tons. The Structural shops are pretty well 
filled up for the next two or three months, but have not 
much work beyond that time. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 
3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel 
Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 

Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing. We 
quote English Ferro at $49, delivered, and on a firm offer 
this would be shaded. 

Muck Bar.—The market is extremely quiet and we do 
not hear of any sales. We quote nominally at $30 for best 
grades, but if any tonnage were offering this price would 
be materially shaded. 

fron and Steel Bars.—The market on Iron Bars is per 
ceptibly weaker. and the larger mills are going after ton 
nage more aggressively than for some time. There is a dis- 
position on the part of the trade to hold back contracts both 
for Iron and Steel Bars, with the result that the tonnage 
being placed is mostly for small lots. A number of mills 
rolling both Iron and Steel Bars are either closed altogether 
or else are running only partially full. We quote Iron Bars 
at 1.65c., Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer it is probable that 
1.60c. could be done. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, in carloads and larger lots. For quantities less than 
2000 lbs. but not less than 1000 Ibs., $2 a ton additional is 
charged, and less than 1000 lbs., $3 additional. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate is not quite as large 
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as some time ago, most of the large packers having already 
placed their contracts. However, a good many orders are 
-being placed, and the leading Tin Plate mills have all the 
business they can take care of. For reasonably prompt ship- 
ment outside mills are able to get from $3.85 to $3.90 a box, 
but a good part of the tonnage being placed is at the official 
price of the large interest which is $3.80 per box for Coke 
Plates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—July is usually the dullest month in the year 
in the Sheet trade, and this month is no exception. Con- 
sumers are holding off placing contracts, and when they do 
come into the market place orders only for small lots. The 
American Sheet Steel Company have not made any change 
in prices on either Black or Galvanized Sheets for some time, 
and continue to quote No. 27 at 2.65c. and No. 28 at 2.75c. 
However, the independent mills are mostly quoting on the 
basis of 2.60c. for No. 27 and 2.70c. for No. 28 Black Sheets, 
box annealed, one pass through cold rolls and for carload 
lots. Galvanized Sheets are still quoted at 75, 10 and 24% 
per cent. off, but for a very nice specification and long de- 
livery some mills would probably shade this price. For small 
lots from store jobbers charge the usual advances. 

Hoops and Bands.—The amount of new tonnage being 
placed is relatively small, and prices on Hoops and Bands 
are not as firm as they were some time ago. We quote: Cot- 
ton Ties, 87c. in 10,000-bundle lots or over; 92c. for car- 
loads; Steel Hoops, 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for car- 
loads; Bessemer Bands, 1.60c. to 1.70c. for Open Hearth. 
Extras as per Steel card. 

Rods.—There is a little more inquiry for Rods, and 
prices are firmer than for some time, owing largely to the re- 
vival of the Billet pool. We quote Bessemer Rods at $35.50, 
Open Hearth at $36 to $36.25 and Chain Rods at $38, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The Skelp market continues very quiet, and we 
do not hear of any large tonnage moving. Prices are weak, 
and we quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 1.85c. and 
Sheared at 1.90c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For a very nice ton- 
nage and desirable sizes it is probable these prices could be 
shaded. 

Pipes and Tubes.—The Pipe market continues very 
active, and it is a question whether the Pipe mills will be 
able to get out this year all the tonnage that is being offered 
them, especially on sizes 6 inches and larger. Inquiries are 
in the market now for about 30 miles of 10-inch and 20 miles 
of 12-inch, and these contracts are likely to be placed this 
week, in case the mills are able to make deliveries wanted. 
If unable to do so, it is probable some old lines will be lifted 
and relaid to take the place of the above tonnage. General 
demand continues heavy, and all the Pipe mills are sold up 
for the next several months. Prices continue very firm, dis- 
counts to consumers in carloads being as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
-———Steel.—_—__, —- Wrought Iron.—, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ae 68 58 65 
Pi Mitvercaseniuneenan es 70 60 67 57 
Te Cie INO oe vtecsaenecene 75 65 72 62 
BS eee 69 59 66 56 
Merchant Boiler Tubcs 
° Steel. Iron. 
Rh to BX WONERic 2 ks eens Se ae 39 
1% to 2% inches.... J ce itis pict eine aio an aan Bai 38 
Se AG PM neo ncaewesataaveaeus ahiararaes 61 48 
ee ee oi chad ba wanathestude adie wanes 5514 38 


The outside mills rolling Iron Pipe are naming lower dis- 
counts than are given above. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market is practically 
lifeless, and some very low prices have recently been made 
for old material that had to be moved. Consumers are not 
buying and are not interested even when quoted very low 
prices. Heavy Melting Stock is being offered as low as 
$19 in gross tons, and No. 1 Wrought at $17.50 in net tons. 
Old Iron Rails are being freely offered at $22.50, gross tons, 
on Valley delivery ; Cast Scrap is $17 to $17.50 in gross tons; 
Busheling Scrap is $16, gross tons; Iron Car Axles, $28, 
gross tons, and Steel Car Axles, $24, gross tons. The above 
prices are largely nominal, and if any tonnage in Scrap 
was being offered it is possible lower prices would be made 


by dealers. 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dealers in 
Pig Iron, Coal and Coke, have opened an office in Room 505, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, with J. S. McKessen in charge. 
Mr. McKessen was formerly superintendent of Charlotte 
blast furnace at Scottdale. 

The Koehler & Streng Company, a corporation, have 
succeeded to the business of Koehler & Streng, dealers in 
Scrap Iron, at Pittsburgh. The capital is $10,000 and the 
incorporators are George A. Koehler, Meyer Streng and J. 
F. McCune. 

The offices of Mathew Addy & Co., dealers in Pig Iron, 
Eliot A. Kebler, resident agent, have been removed from 
620 to rooms 1501-1502, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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New York. 


NEw York, July 29, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—Some fair transactions have taken place in 
Foundry and Malleable Pig Iron at prices, however, which 
are considerably below those recently nominally quoted. In 
round lots No. 2 Northern Pig Iron has sold at tidewater 
prices equivalent to $16.50 to $16.75, while No. 2 Plain has 
sold at $16 to $16.25, tidewater. During the past ten days 
Northern furnaces have sold in the aggregate about 40,000 
tons of Basic Pig. We quote for tidewater delivery: No. 2 
X Foundry, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Plain Foundry, $16 to 
$16.50, and Gray Forge, $15.50 to $16. Tennessee and Ala- 
bama brands $16.75 to $17 for No. 1, $16.50 to $16.75 for 
No. 2 and $16 to $16.25 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.— There is quite an important inquiry in the 
market for Rails, some of which are to be delivered on the 
Gulf and some on the Pacific Coast. Both domestic and for- 
eign mills are figuring on the order which is close to 50,000 
tons. There are also inquiries in the market for Mexico and 
for Canada. We continue to quote $28, at Eastern mill, for 
Standard Sections. Light Rails are being more freely of- 
fered, and some concessions are being made. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Eastern foundries are in very 
good condition, confidence being expressed in the mainten- 
ance of a satisfactory volume of business for the remainder 
of the season. New orders being received are well up to 
the shipments. The foundries are particularly busy on 
small sizes. The condition of the trade is shown by the 
fact that last week the water works department of this city 
expected to let a contract for a small quantity of small 
sizes, but not a single bid was received. On Tuesday the 
same department received bids for 1500 tons of mixed sizes, 
but the successful bidder is not yet announced. Carload 
lots of 8-inch and under are quoted at $34 per gross ton, at 
tidewater, and 12-inch upward at $33. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A number of the new 
bridges to be built in the vicinity of Kansas City have been 
placed under contract during the past week. These con- 
tracts have been secured by independent bridge companies, 
as the American Bridge Company are not at present in a 
position to undertake much short time work. The New 
York Central will shortly place a contract for a great deal 
of bridge work along its line. The Manhattan bridge over 
the East River, on which bids will soon be asked, will take 
at least 50,000 tons. A great deal of new business is also 
offering in the Structural line, the most important under- 
takings of this character coming up in New York City. 
Among the largest contracts which will materialize within 
the next 60 days is the improvement to be made by the New 
York Central on Forty-second street, which, it is expected, 
will require over 20,000 tons. The bridge companies report 
u good run of such work, as is usual at this time of the 
year. The Plate trade continues to show the better tone to 
which reference was made last week. Stock orders are be- 
ing placed more freely and some export business has been 
secured. Inquiries are more numerous and are expected to 
increase with the settlement of labor troubles in this vicin- 
ity. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75¢. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 
2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared 
Steel Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 


2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 
2.25c. upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.75c. to 


1.90c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Old Material.—The local market continues very quiet. 
Consumers are evidently not attracted by the low prices now 
ruling. Some small sales of old Car Wheels are being made, 
but foundries are not disposed to purchase stock to any ex- 
tent. The offerings of Old Material by railroad companies 
are very large, but, generally speaking, the bids received by 
them are lower than they care to accept. Quotations are 
again reduced; but, at the same time, it is understood that 
these figures are to be considered only nominal. We quote, 
per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


bg Ee ee eee $19.00 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, short lengths........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections......... 22.50 to 23.00 
eR Rc ichcian Stine ins ew aie selg 17.00 to 18.00 
RE, OE I ais 6 dnb si ow’ 0 are ee 22.50 to 23.00 
Be ae. ee een 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy Melting Scrap................ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Ifon......... 16.50 to 17.00 
ee ere eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Vo. a errr .. 11.50to 12.00 
Ordinary TAght IFO. . 6. as cc accscces 8.50 to 9.00 * 
|| RR ae Cae 6.00 to 7.00 
MOORE MNO havea a kaise bekw 12.00 to 12.50 
oe Le a 15.50 to 16.00 


NE, MIG, 55.55 AM Boss eke Owls 10.00 to 10.50 


O. Chan. Wells and Wm. A. Locke of 100 William 
street, New York, announce that they have taken up the 
manufacture of seamless copper locomotive flue ferrules. 
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Metal Market. 
NEw York, July 29, 19038. 

Pig Tin.—A speculative movement carried on entirely 
by American operators created more enthusiasm in this 
market during the last few days than has been manifest 
for many months. <A decided upward movement in prices 
was the result. The movement would at times. start 
in London and again in this market, but through- 
out all the American operators were in back of it. 
The excuse which they offer as a basis for their operations 
is the smallness of stocks and slight arrivals and afloats. 
It is stated in some quarters of the trade that they are also 
squeezing a short interest in this market. The transactions 
have been in small lots. The movement was purely specu- 
lative, as no increase in demand from consuming interests 
was to be noted, and if there was any change in this de- 
mand at all it was rather a decrease. Spot and July closed 
to-day 28.60c. to 29c. August was 27.80c. bid and 28c. 
asked. The London market advanced about £4, being quoted 
at the close to-day £127 5s. for spot and £124 10s. for fu- 
tures. The arrivals thus far this month amount to 1630 
tons, which is about half or less than the usual amount. 
The metal afloat is given out as 2255 tons. To-morrow the 
Banca sale will be held in Holland at which the usual] 2500 
tons will be offered. 

Copper.—The market has declined to the 18c. level 
which was predicted in the trade a short time ago. Lake and 
Electrolytic can be produced at this figure, and Casting Cop- 
per is being sold at 4c. less. The “ Official” prices of the 
Copper Committee of the New York Metal Exchange have 
again declined 4c., being quoted 1314c. for Lake and Elec- 
trolytic and 12%%c. to 13c. for Casting. While general de- 
mand for the better grades has not increased at all, a slight- 
ly improved condition is said to exist as to the Casting 
grade, and this has had a slight strengthening influence as to 
price. The market is still weak, however, and the “ Official” 
figures are given out as “ nominal asking prices.” The Lon- 
don market advanced slightly on all grades, spot being quoted 
£57 5s.; futures, £55 10s., and Best Selected, £61. Exports 
to date this month have aggregated 6965 tons, against 9992 
tons for the corresponding period of last year. 

Pig Lead.—The strength which has been shown in spot 
during the last two weeks, owing to the notification sent out 
by the American Smelting & Refining Company that they 
would not guarantee shipments, or rather that prices ruling 
on the day of shipment would be charged, continued until to- 
day. A change came over the market this morning, how- 
ever, due to the countermanding of the order referred to by 
the Smelting & Refining Company, and the notification that 
they would take orders regularly again. Before word of the 
latest move was received in the trade spot was quoted 4%c. 
by holders of outside lots, and this price was paid. After the 
announcement the market immediately eased off, however, to 
4\4c. for spot and 4c. for August. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company’s prices are on a basis of 4.12%c. 
for Desilverized in carload lots and 4.10c. for 50-ton lots. 
The London market declined 2 shillings 6 pence, being 
quoted £11 5s. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet and unchanged. Spot is 
quoted 5%c. and August 5%c. London declined 2 shillings 
6 pence to £20 2s. 6d. 

Antimony.—Hallett’s is still quoted 6.50c., Cookson’s 
7.50c., and other brands 6.25c. The market is weak. 


Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities, 
and 50c. to 60c. in small lots. 


Quicksilver.—A moderate business is reported, the mar- 
ket ruling at $47.50 for flasks of 76% Ibs. 

Tin Plate.—No change worthy of note has occurred in 
this market. Current transactions are of moderate propor- 
tions. Prices remain firm. The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany’s quotation continues at $3.80 per box of 14 x 20 100- 
Ib. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, which is equivalent to $3.99, New 
York, Swansea declined 1144 pence to 11 shillings 44% pence. 


The New York [achinery [arket. 


New York, July 29, 1908. 

Little of especial interest has transpired in the machinery 
trade during the last week. ‘The conditions, as we have out- 
lined them in recent issues, still exist. The feeling of hope- 
fulness as to fall trade has been strengthened somewhat, how- 
ever, as further evidence of contemplated purchases on a 
heavy scale have come to the attention of the trade. The 
machine tool trade, which is generally accepted as a good 
indicator of the condition of all machinery business, seems 
to be outgrowing the feeling of nervous apprehension which 
was so manifect a short time ago. It is reported in this 
trade now that the ordinary demand for machine tools is as 
good as can be expected in midsummer. Several very good 
proportions, such as the Erie Railroad list, which we re- 
ported last week, ure under consideration, furnishing good 
material for hopefulness. Another very large affair came 
to the notice of the trade within the last few days which is 
now commanding widespread attention. The tip has gone 
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around that the General Electric Company are soon to buy 
a big lot of machine tools. In certain quarters of the street 
it is said that a sort of preliminary list is out, and that the 
principal machinery merchants are submitting figures. This 
cannot be verified, however. We are inclined to believe that 
if a list is out it is but a preliminary affair to be used in 
specifying when the company decide to proceed with their 
purchases. It is said that the machinery is to be installed in 
the large, new building which is just being completed at 
Schenectady. 

Another report in the street concerning the General 
Electric Company has it that they have acquired the plant, 
patents and good will of the General Incandescent Arc Light 
Company of 572 First avenue, New York. The latter con- 
cern have a large plant at the above address, and the site 
which it occupies is in the section required by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for their tunnel and New York terminal proj- 
ect. As we understand it, the General Electric Company 
intend dismantling the plant and removing the machinery 
to their Stanley Works at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Nathaniel S. Smith, referee in bankruptcy, has notified 
the creditors of the Mossberg & Granville Mfg. Company of 
Providence, R. I., that Louis Dean Speir, trustee in charge 
of the latter concern’s affairs, has received an offer for the 
entire property of the bankrupt estate. The creditors are 
advised that a meeting will be held at the office of Mr. Smith, 
68 William street, New York, on August 4, to consider this 
offer and such others as may be received prior to the date of 
the meeting. The meeting, to which all creditors are in- 
vited, will be held “to consiler and act upon a proposed 
private sale or other disposition of said property, and to 
transact any other business,’ &c. The identity of the party 
making the offer referred to is being concealed until the meet- 
ing, but we are advised on good authority that the offer was 
made by some one who was not previously connected with the 
concern. 

The proposals for supplies for the Eastern navy yards, to 
be opened August 25, include the following machine tools: 

Class 7. Two 2% and one 1% horse-power direct current 
buffing motors. 

Class 8. Two 3 horse-power electric motors. 

Class 9. One improved vertical friction 
swing, and to drill up to 144 inches in diameter. 

Class 10. One 12-inch swing screw cutting engine lathe, 
with 6-foot bed,’electrically driven. 

Class 11. One electric motor tool grinder of 14 horse- 
power with two 8-inch emery wheels and two 8-inch buffing 
wheels. 

Class 12. One 36-inch swing, triple geared, engine lathe, 
33-foot bed, motor driven. 

Class 13. One anchor windlass, with engine, capable of 
hoisting simultaneously two 8-ton anchors. 

Class 14. One 36-inch band sawing machine. 

Class 15. One 10-ton steam locomotive crane. 

Class 16. One improved jointing and facing machine, or 
buzz planer, with 12-inch cutter head and 5-foot bed. 

Class 17. One improved quick acting jig or scroll saw. 

Class 18. One combined revolving mandrel frame saw 
bench. 

Class 19. One band saw machine, with 36-inch wheels, 
motor driven. 

Class 20. One 24-inch hollow spindle pattern maker’s 
lathe, with 12-inch bed. 

Class 21. One band saw filing machine. 

Class 22. One circular saw filing machine. 

Class 23. One circular saw setting machine. 

Class 24. One miter and trimming machine. 

Class 25. One band saw brazer. 

Class 26. One 3 horse-power polishing and buffing lathe, 
motor driven. 

Class 27. One 714 horse-power buffing and polishing lathe, 
motor driven. 

Class 28. One 20 horse-power electric motor. 

The following bids were opened July 18 at the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, for 
a three-motor 15-ton electric traveling crane for the Boston 
Navy Yard: 

Item 1, Government specifications; 2, bidders’ specifica- 
tions. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, item 2, $5050. 


drill, 20-inch 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., item 1, 
$6180. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl.. 


item 1, $6200. 

Mansfield Engineering Company, Harvey, 
$6160. 

Pauling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., item 1, $5850; 
for steel gears, $300 extra. 

Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wyckliffe, Ohio, item 
1, $5030. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, item 1, $5475. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Incorporated, 
Cleveland, Ohio, item 1, $7798. 

Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, item 1, $6640. 

Among the bids opened July 21 for supplies for the West- 
ern navy yards are the following important items: 

Bidder 1. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 


Ill., 


item 2, 
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2. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

8. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

10. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

14. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

17. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

21. Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
22. Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 
25. Garvin Machine Company, New York. 

Class 18.—One self emptying oil separator. 
$150; 1, $175; 22, $266. 

Class 19.—One swing frame grinding and polishing ma- 
chine. Bidder 8, $96 and $133; 21, $125; 8, $155; 22, $143. 

Class 20.—One combination radial drill. sidder 2, $496 ; 
21, $520; 17, $552 and $625; 22, $553; 25, $572: 1, $574: 
14, SGAY. 

Class 21.—One universal radial drill. Bidder 10, $1145 
and $1275; 2, $1380; 21, $1480; 17, $1520 and $1670; 22. 
1670; 14, $1930. 

The following awards have been made for machine tools 
for the Eastern navy yards, under bids opened July 14: 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 1, 
one 715 and two 5 horse-power electric motors, $696; class 
3, four 35, eight 15, 26 3, four 4, one 8, two 50, two 30 
horse-power electric motors and six hoists, $33,249. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
class 2, one 15 and one 25 horse-power electric motor, $1188. 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
horse-power electric motors, $154. 

Thresher Electric Company, New York, class 5, 10 
horse-power electric motor, $219; class 26, six electrically 
driven deck winches, $9680. i 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 
72 inch radial drill. $745. 

Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., class 8, 
one 5-ton, one 1-ton and two 3-ton jib cranes, $2037. 

Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, class 13. 
new model turret lathe for 1l-inch stock, S585: class 17. 
universal grinding machine, 10-inch swing, S898; class 19, 
one sensitive three-spindle drill press, $166. 

Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe. Ohio, class 
9, one S-ton, 17-ton and electric traveling 
ST005. 

Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., class 16, 
milling machine, $515. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 14, spin- 
ning lathe with 24-inch swing, 24-inch bed, $475; class 11, 
one 24-inch screw cutting engine lathe, motor driven, with 
14-foot bed, $1195: class 24, two 
driven, quick return stroke, $1200. 

Sullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, class 
18, power piant, consisting of 117 horse-power engine, 75- 
kw. generator, rotary converter and accessories, $6643.10. 

George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York, class 21. 
vertical steam pump, capacity 22 gallons per minute, $199. 

American Hoisting Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
class 27, hoisting engine, cylinders 7 
10-inch stroke, $1070. 

No award will be made on classes 6, surface condenser ; 
10, one 3 and 4 horse-power buffing and polishing lathes; 
12, one 20-inch hollow spindle pattern makers’ lathe, motor 
driven, with 10-foor bed; 22, pressure regulator; 23, centri- 
fugal steam separator and grease extractor; 25, high pres- 
sure non-return steam trap. 


Bidder 17. 


. class 4, three 


New York, class 7, 


{-ton cranes, 


16-inch shapers, motor 


inches in diameter, 


The following bids for the construction of the dry dock 
at Norfolk, Va., were opened at Washington July 25: John 
C. Rogers, New York, $910,000; Edward F. Fonder, Phila- 
delphia, $1,273,560: John Pierce, New York, $1,057,751: 
Continental Jewell Filtration Company, New York, $1,033.,- 
147; P. J. Carlin, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,152,478. The limit 
of the cost fixed by Congress is $1,200,000. 

The Stirling Company of New York were awarded the 
contract for four 175-horse-power boilers for the Reading, 
Pa., water works. 

Thomas G. Morse, mechanical engineer, 311 East Eighth 
street, Erie, Pa., who was formerly superintendent of the 
Jarecki Mfg. Company’s plant, is organizing a company un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of manufacturing tapping machinery and malleable 
gray iron, pipe fittings, &c. Mr. Morse is at present perfect- 
ing the financial details, and has already prepared plans 
for his plant and drawings for the special machines which 
are to form a part of the product. The tapping machines 
will be built on an entirely new principle. According to the 
present plans the new plant will require a power plant of 
about 300 horse-power, and all of the machines are to be elec- 
trically driven. 

The Wheeler Forge-Rolled Steel Wheel Company have 
been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with a cap- 
ital stock of $300,000. Frank A. Wheeler of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
formerly of the steel tire departments of the Latrobe Steel 
Company and of the Midvale Steel Company, is the patentee 
of the process under which solid wheels are to be rolled by 
the new company. A description of the process was printed 
in The Iron Age under date of July 23. The company are 
not prepared as yet to announce the scope of the plant to be 
erected, but it is generally believed in the trade that rather 
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extensive operations are planned, and the present capitaliza- 
tion is but preliminary. We are advised on good authority, 
however, that it is proposed to build an entirely new plant 
with specially designed machinery. ‘The site has uot been 
selected, nor any of the machinery ordered. About 3000 
horse-power of water tube boilers will be required, and the 
largest engine will be of about 1200 horse-power. Mr. 
Wheeler’s mail address is at present Post Office Box 439, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Astoria Steel Company, Astoria, L. I., who are 
operating the plant of the New York Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, are purchasing machinery equipment for remodeling 
the plant and making it suitable for the production of steel 
castings. About $80,000 worth of machinery has just been 
secured, but a part of the equipment still remains to be 
purchased. It is intended to fit the plant for a production 
of 100 tons of castings a day. Thomas S. Blair is general 
manager of the company, with offices at 64 Orchard street, 
Astoria, New York City. 

The Sweet’s Steel Company, who are equipping a new 
plant at Syracuse, N. Y., are in the market for about 1000 
horse-power boilers and a new rolling mill engine. Most of 
the other equipment for the plant has already been secured 
and little remains to be purchased in connection with the 
equipment of the plant as planned at present. mm ka 
Stevens, secretary of the company, is in charge of the work. 

Franklin Williams, who has been well known in the trade 
for a number of years through his connections with the East- 
wood Wire & Mfg. Company, recently severed his connection 
with the latter concern, and is now conducting business 
under his own name at 39 Cortlandt street, New York City. 
Mr. Williams has bought out a new high pressure union, 
which he has named the Tuxeda, which contains features of 
merit and is finding a large field among the high class engine 
and power plant specialty trade. Mr. Williams is also 
placing on the market a number of other high class steam 
specialties, and is taking orders for special machinery and 
foundry work of all descriptions. 

Owing to a typographical error in our last issue the 
paragraphs referring to the J. R. Vandyck Company and 
the Brown & Zortman Machinery Company became slightly 
confused. ‘The line reading “ Brad{°% lathes, Milwaukee 
milling machines and Higley,” should not have appeared in 
the Brown & Zortman item, but in the note referring to the 
J. R. Vandyck Company, which, corrected, should read: 

The J. R. Vandyck Company of 8 Dey street are carry- 
ing a complete line of machine tools in stock, including 
Fosdick radial drills, Bradford lathes, Milwaukee milling 
machines and Higley metal saws. They report a most 
gratifying demand. Ralph J. Leavett, formerly with the 
Niles Tool Works Company, has accepted a position as 
sales manager with the J. R. Vandyck Company. 

The J. R. Vandyck Company advise us that they have 
also secured the agency for the Whitcomb planer, which they 
handle exclusively, both in New York and Philadelphia. 

The Smokeless Combustion Company of 1 Broadway, 
who have commanded considerable attention in the trade 
recently through some fair sized orders and contemplated 
purchases of large dimensions, have met with financial diffi- 
culties. A petition in bankruptcy was filed against the 
company tast week by four creditors, whose claims range 
from that of Edward J. Berwind of $103,285 on notes and 
money loaned, down to $2 for stationery. Mr. Berwind, it 
will be recalled, is a coal operator and capitalist, and the 
principal owner of the company. ‘The concern were incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia in 1899 with a 
capital stock of $4,000,000 and succeeded the Smokeless 
Fuel Saving Stove Company. 

oo 


The Davis Injunction Upheld. 


An important decision has been rendered recently 
by Justice Nash of Rochester, N. Y., concerning the strike 
which the W. P. Davis Machine Company of that city 
have been fighting since last April. A temporary injunction 
granted by Justice Nash last month, restraining members 
of Rochester City Lodge No. 93 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists from “ interfering in any manner ” 
with the business of the company, was recently made per- 
manent, as a result of a contest in which the union en- 
deavored to have it vacated. The opinion, which is 
highly interesting owing to its breadth of scope and the 
breadth of the original injunction, is in part as follows: 

The preliminary injunction restrains the defendants 
from interfering in any manner with the business of the 
plaintiffs; by threats, intimidations, force or fraud, in- 
ducing the employees of the plaintiffs to leave their em- 
ployment, or from inducing in any manner by threats, 
intimidation, force or fraud men seeking employment with 
the plaintiffs from entering such employment with the 
plaintiffs ; congregating about the factory of the plaintiffs 
located on Mill street, in the city of Rochester, N. Y., in 
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crowds at any time, and interfering with any employee 
of the plaintiffs, or any person having business at the 
plaintiifs’ factory; congregating at any place in the city 
of Rochester and calling any of the plaintiffs’ employees 
or any men endeavoring to seek employment with plain- 
tiffs “scab,” or from calling plaintiffs’ factory a “scab” 
factory or “scab” shop; and other acts of a nature in- 
jurious to the plaintiffs’ business particularly enumer 
ated. 

The allegations of the complaint supported by affi- 
davits upon which the preliminary injunction was granted 
are to the effect that, in March last, the defendant union, 
through its Executive Committee and its business agent, 
presented to the plaintiffs for signature a contract which 
among other things provided that the plaintiffs would be 
permitted to employ only machinists in good standing in 
the International Association of Machinists, and that no 
piece work or premiuim system, a system which is in vogue 
in the plaintiffs’ factory should be allowed. The plaintiffs 
refused to sign the proposed contract, and on April 11 
the defendant union directed a strike and ordered all 
members of its lodge No. 98 who were in the employment 
of the plaintiffs to leave their factory in a body, and in 
obedience to such order the members of the defendant 
union on that day quit the plaintiffs’ employment. That at 
that time the plaintiffs had in their employ over 100 men, 
some 60 of whom were members of the defendant union. 

The defendants now move, upon very voluminous alli- 
davits of members of the defendant union and others, to 
vacate the injunction. It is claimed that in these affi- 
davits all the equities set up in the plaintiffs’ complaint 
are explicitly denied, and that therefore the temporary 
injunction should be vacated, invoking the rule that 
where the material averments of the plaintiffs’ bill are 
met by a full and explicit denial in the answer a pre- 
liminary injunction will be dissolved. ‘This rule has no 
application in cases where the defendants do not assert 
any right to do the acts complained of. The affidavits 
here as to the commission of the alleged acts of violence 
and unlawful interference with the plaintiffs’ business are 
conflicting, and therefore the application to vacate the 
injunction must upon that ground be denied. 

I am of the opinion that the application should not be 
denied upon that ground alone. 

The defendants concede that prior to the granting of 
the injunction members of the union were stationed in 
and about the plaintiffs’ factory, morning, noon and 
night, when men employed by the plaintiffs were going and 
coming from their work, for the purpose of persuading, 
and that they did persuade and endeavor to get the per- 
sons employed by the plaintiffs who had taken the places 
of the strikers to leave the employment of the plaintiffs. 
And it is insisted upon this motion that defendants have 
that right, and that they may by advice and persuasion 
induce the plaintiffs’ employees to leave the employment 
of the plaintiffs. In other words, deprive the plaintiffs of 
the means of carrying on their business, unless they ac- 
cede to the demands of the defendants. There is no ques- 
tion of wages involved in the strike. The plaintiffs were 
paying their employees full union wages. The strike was 
ordered because the plaintiffs refused to sign an agree- 
ment that they would not employ any but members of the 
union, and refused to discard the premium system in 
their factory. 

It has not yet been held by the courts of our State, 
and I am not prepared to hold, that a business carried on 


in a lawful way may be so interfered with, merely because 


its owner refuses the dictation of a labor union as to the 
method in which the business shall be conducted or car- 
ried on. What means when assembled and co-operating 
together persons employed in any calling, trade or handi- 
craft may adopt, for the purpose of obtaining an advance 
in the rate of wages or compensation, or of maintaining 
such rate, under the provisions of the Penal Code has not 
been duly defined. In one respect it has been found neces- 
sary to modify the provisions of the code as to the right 
impliedly given. An amendment has been enacted which 
provides that a person who, either by himself, or with 
another, obstructs or annoys a member of the nationa! 
guard, or his employer, in respect of his trade, business 
or employment, because said member of said Nationa! 
Guard is such member, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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HARDWARE. 


N many parts of the country the Hardware trade is 
| feeling more and more the effect of competition with 
catalogue houses and in other sections where the disturb- 
ing influences of this comparatively recent method of mar- 
keting goods have not yet been seriously felt there are 
indications that their immunity is not to be indefinitely 
prolonged. The circulars and catalogues of such houses 
are finding their way into the rural districts of most of 
the States, and while in many cases they suffer the fate 
of miscellaneous circulars and other printed matter, as 
they are given an early place in the waste basket or simi- 
lar receptacle, they are often kept and studied, with the 
result that local merchants lose business which in the 
natural order of things they would secure. The preva- 
lence of this method of selling goods is such as to demand 
from the trade, not only in the Hardware line, but in prac- 
tically every line, the most serious consideration. 


There is, however, on the part of some merchants a 
disposition to ignore the condition and the tendency, as 
if by refusing to admit or appreciate the facts in the case 
their mischief might be escaped. In some councils of 
merchants the discussion of the subject has been indeed 
discouraged, on the ground that it was merely advertis- 
ing a disturbing method of business and thus bringing it 
in a forcible way to the attention of the public. Others 
are disposed to refer to the subject with reserve, in an 
undertone, as it were, because while recognizing the 
seriousness of the encroachments which these houses are 
making they do not know how the new competition is to 
be met and what the outcome of it all is to be. The prob- 
lem is so difficult and complicated that they prefer to let 
it alone. There is no doubt, however, that such treatment 
of it is unwise. It is best on general principles to recog- 
nize frankly the tendency of things, whether they are 
viewed with approval or disapproval. The merchant cer- 
tainly must keep his eyes open and be informed in regard 
to the changes which are taking place in business. There 
should therefore be the fullest and frankest acknowledg- 
ment of the fact of such competition, with an endeavor to 
find out all about its methods and the success which at- 
tends it. Everything of this character that is going on 
in the merchant’s territory should be recognized by him 
as one of the factors that go to make the conditions un- 
der which his business must be transacted. 


There will be thus brought up, first of all, the ques- 
tion as to how this competition is to be met. This is 
the prime problem for the merchant. To determine this 
practically it will be necessary for him to know the goods 
and the prices which are in this unostentatious manner 
brought to the attention of the people of his community, 
many of whom are his customers. On the basis of this 
knowledge he must decide upon the policy to be pur- 
sued—a policy which, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out, will greatly vary according to the special circum- 
stances of each case and the temperament and idiosyn- 
crasies of the merchant. What we contend is that there 
must be a carefully devised policy, based on a frank ac- 
ceptance and a full knowledge of the facts in the case, as 


detailed and definite as possible. 


In addition to this practical problem, which is by the 
exigencies of trade forced upon each merchant for the 
protection of his own interest, there is the larger ques- 
tion as to the policy to be adopted by the trade in gen- 
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eral, especially in their organized capacity, toward this 


method of marketing goods. While the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions militate, first of all, against the retailers’ 
interests, the jobbing trade are promptly affected, and 
very soon the manufacturers suffer from the opening of 
the new channels of distribution and the attendant per- 
plexities. The whole subject should therefore be con- 


sidered in all its bearings, so that the course which 
things take, so far as it can be influenced by the efforts 
and interest of the various classes, may be consistent 


with the welfare of the trade at large. 





Condition of Trade. 


In general terms, it may be said that the market pre- 
sents little change in its general features since our last 
review. ‘The volume of business has, perhaps, on the whole 
somewhat increased, as the larger houses are completing 
their assortments and getting things in readiness for fall 
business. This calls for the purchase of a good many goods, 
partly staple, where buying has been deferred, and partly 
odds and ends and such as are covered by sorting up 
orders. In prices few changes are to be noted. Values, 
as a rule, are well maintained, with a tendency toward 
concessions in the heavier lines. Manufacturers are still 
so generally occupied on old orders, or in getting their 
warehouses supplied for fall business, that as a rule they 
have not been going for orders aggressively, and are 
showing generally a conservative spirit in the marketing 
of their products. In the following pages we give full 
and detailed advices in regard to the condition of the 
market in all parts of the country, which will repay a 
careful perusal by those who desire definite and particu- 
lar information in regard to the prevailing conditions 
in the various States and Territories. It will be ob- 
served that, on the whole, the advices are of a reassuring 
character, and give ground for the expectation which 
venerally prevails that the volume of fall business will be 
large. Reference is made, it will be seen, by many of our 
correspondents to the unsettling effect of labor agitations 
and difficulties, but there is reason to hope that these are 
in most cases in the way of satisfactory adjustment. 
‘The uncertainty in regard to financial matters also has 
some influence on the market at large, but inasmuch as 
the reductions in the quotations of securities probably 
represent a wholesome tendency and have no direct bear- 
ing on commercial interests, it is to be hoped that little 
As the 
season advances it becomes more and more evident that 


disturbance will come to trade from this cause. 


the country is to have at least good crops, as the basis 


for a continuance of prosperous conditions. 


Chicago, 
(By Telegraph.) 


The advance in the manufacturers’ list of prices of 
Screws, the repogt that the combination of Axe manufac- 
turers has been accomplished and the gathering of some 
important contracts for heavy goods in the West and 
Northwest have been among the most important features 
developed in the Hardware trade during the past week. 
The advince in the price of Screws on small sizes is said 
to be about 5 per cent., but on medium sizes is irregular, 
and ranges up to 10 per cent. The new list went into 
effect on July 22, and since that time manufacturers have 
noticed a material increase in the specifications received 
ou old commitments, most manufacturers availing them- 
selves of the privilege of specifying on such contrzcts. 
There has also been some little increase in new business. 
Jobbers, however, lave good stocks, and having purchased 
quite liberally at lower prices are still disposed to share 
their advantage with customers, especially the railroad 
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trade, and it is anticipated that this condition will exist 
more or less into December, when stock taking will result 
in a readjustment of prices all along the line. Jt is 
reported that the committee which has arranged the new 
schedule of prices on Axes are indisposed to make the 
schedule public until fall, thus giving jobbers an ad- 
vantage in the filling of fall contracts. Manufacturers’ 
agents who have recently visited the West and North- 
western sections report that they have closed a number 
of important contracts for Strap and T-Hinges and Steel 
Registers, largely for immediate shipments, as stocks in 
these sections have been found to be unusually low. and 
prices for these goods being about the minimum, there 
seems to be little chance om loss on stocks now purchased, 
the keen competing among manufacturers have reduced 
prices and kept them at a low level for many months, the 
probability now being toward a reaction rather than 
otherwise. The largest manufacturers of Hinges have in- 
creased their capacity materially within the last six 
months, and are now working both day and night, and 
by so doing are now able to make prompt shipments, but 
on plain goods the factories are still several months be- 
hind in the filling of contracts. Representatives of manu- 
facturers of Builders’ Hardware have verified the state- 
ments recently made that labor troubles at Western and 
Northwestern points have interefered somewhat with the 
sales of this line of goods, but possibly with the exception 
of Omaha the aggregate volume of business shows but 
little falling off compared with a year ago. The fact, too, 
that there has been an unusually good demand for Saws 
and Edged Tools seems to indicate that excepting in large 
cities this falling off in the building trade has not been 
of great proportions, as it is difficult to reconcile the fact 
of a heavy distribution of Tools and a falling off in sales 
of Builders’ Hardware. Some very good orders are said 
to have been booked within the past week for both Shelf 
Goods and Builders’ Hardware in Northwestern cities. 
Some of the largest jobbers in the West who have recent- 
ly been interviewed state that while their business has 
shown a falling off during the year of fully $100,000 on 
Nails and Barbed Wire alone, the entire business has 
shown a very substantial gain, indicating a most import- 
ant increase in the consumption of the general line of 
Hardware. It should be noted, however, that while there 
may have been a material falling off in the consumption 
of Nails and Barbed Wire in the flooded districts, that 
there has been a material increase in other sections, espe- 
cially in the Southwest, so that the aggregate tonnage of 
the largest mills is not only equal to the tonnage of this 
time a year ago but an actual substantial increase has 
been specified for. The falling off in general trade re- 
cently, however, seems to have been due rather more to 
the anticipation of lower prices than to any lack of 
confidence in the coming fall trade, as a large crop of 
merchantable wheat has already been secured and the 
prospect is favorable for a two billion corn crop, notwith- 
standing the recent unfavorable reports from Kansas and 
a few other Western States. The impression seems to 
be gaining ground, too, that prices are at or near the 
lowest level! and that purchases now made, especially 
of heavy goods, are not apt to show a loss, and hence 
buying has begun on a more liberal scale. It is notable, 
however, that there is no disposition to stock up heav- 
ily on any one particular line. The local architects of the 
Wanamaker Building at New York are said to have 
placed the contract for Hardware for that structure dur- 
ing the past week. Contracts have also been let for 
Builders’ Hardware for a hospital at Ashland, Wis., and 
for the Nixon Theatre at Pittsburgh through local agents. 
It should be noted that the hospital for which bids are 
now being received for Hardware is to be erected at 
Waukesha—not Kenosha—Wis., as reported a week ago. 
A feature of no little interest is the report that the 
export trade for Wind Mills, especially to South America, 
has increased very materially within the past two months. 
Local manufacturers, finding the domestic trade unusually 
light because of wet weather in various sections, have 
turned their attention to the export trade with gratify- 
ing results. There is also some inquiry for export for 
Hardware in connection with structural material and 
machinery for shipment to South Africa. The local job- 
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bing trade has been moderately active, but without new 
features of importance. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

With still a few days left in July to help out the gen- 
eral average, the volume of business executed by the 
Hardware jobbers has been exceedingly heavy for the 
month. Recent crop reports from some sections, prin- 
cipally the Southwest. telling of the lack of moisture and 
injury from insects, have been somewhat disturbing, but 
the general view of the crop situation bears out a most 
encouraging state of affairs. Competition in the Western 
and Southern field has grown keener, but the development 
of this territory has opened up trading channels for 1any 
jobbing interests. While all seasonable lines of Hlard- 
vare share in the activity, it might be said that an 
especially good demand has shown for Hay Rakes, Hay 
Forks and other farm accessories. Guns and Ammuni- 
tion are coming in for a considerable call just now, and 
it is expected that the fall demand will be very large in 
these lines. The extensive building operations ou foot 
are responsible for a good demand for Shelf and Builders’ 
Hardware. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand from mill is light, and is 
confined to small lots. Stocks are being accumulated for 
fall trade, at which time an active demand is anticipated. 
The market remains firm at the following quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


, CU GI so ais vs dv nc 6 vs wed esac eee 
Ss I as ie ov ke nd Sew Ves one ca weed 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots..................:; 2.15 


New York.—The same steady but comparatively light 
demand which has characterized the local market for 
some time continues. Some inquiries for August pur- 
chase are being received, indicating that buyers are test- 
ing the market. The product is so centralized, however, 
that the trade are not likely to anticipate their wants to 
any great extent. The market is firm at the following 
quotations: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, 
$2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The situation is unchanged, 
new commitments being light and specifications on old 
contracts pretty well worked out, but the prospect for fall 
trade is encouraging, and stocks continue to accumulate 
to apply on fall shipments. Prices continue to be well 
sustained at $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, f.0.b. Chicago. 
Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents higher. For galvanizing 
75 cents per keg and for tinning $1.50 extra per keg is 
charged. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Store trade has not ma- 
terially increased since last report, and jobbers maintain 


the former quotation of $2.35 in small lots. 


Pittsburgh.—While demand for Nails is for small 
lots only, yet a fair amount of new business is being 
placed and the mills are shipping out more Nails than 
usual at this season of the year. ‘The mills have large 
stocks on hand, and are able to ship out Nails promptly 
on receipt of order. The tone of the market is very firm, 
and we are advised that prices are very firmly held. We 
quote: $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to re- 
tailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. For gal- 
vanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for tinning 
Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—At the meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, held July 23, present prices were reaffirmed for the 
month of August. Demand continues for small lots, which 
can be shipped promptly from mills. Quotations 
are as follows: $2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less 
than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The movement of small lots from store 
continues light. Complaint is again heard about the con- 
gested condition of some railroads, and the consequent 
difficulty of getting Nails promptly from mill. Quotations 
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for carloads and less than carloads are as follows: Car- 
loads on dock, $2.29; less than carloads on dock, $2.33; 
small lots from store, $2.40. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The mills are in position to 
make prompt shipments upon the light orders being re- 
ceived, and stocks are accumulating preparatory to meet- 
ing requirements of the fall trade, which is expected to 
be considerable. But prices remain firm on the basis of 
$2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 in less than carload lots 
for Steel, Chicago; Iron Nails are held at $2.45 to $2.50 
per keg from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—aA fair and steady demand 
continues for Cut Nails, and in small lots from store. 
Jobbers continue to quote Steel at $2.40 and Iron at $2.55. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is light, and the 
tone of the market is not quite as firm as it was some 
time ago. The mills are going after business vigorously, 
and buyers are able to secure very prompt shipments. 
There is no change in prices and we quote: Steel Cut 
Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than car- 
loads; Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 
in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

Barb Wire.—New business is light, and mills have 
practically completed all contract orders. This falling 
off of trade is temporary, and is incident to the usual 
summer quiet. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


-ainted. Ualv. 

Sane: CRIMES BUR. shikai avexcwnswees $2.30 $2.60 
Pee CRPIONE, TORW é div cda nce oi nccenee 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.45 2.75 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—While shipments continue 


light and stock is accumulating, it is notable that the 
tonnage being distributed is not only equal to a year ago 
at this season but shows a slight increase. The prospect 
for fall trade is very encouraging, and the market re- 
mains firm as previously quoted: Galvanized Wire is 
selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots and 
Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being to re- 
tailers. For small lots 5 to 10 cents extra is charged. 
Staples in carload lots sell as follows: Polished, $2.30 to 
$2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price 
being to retailers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—While trade has not ma- 
terially increased, conditions look to betterment, and job- 
bers look forward to large fall demand. Small lots of 
-ainted are quoted at $2.65 and Galvanized at $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—Very few orders are being placed, and 
these for small lots only. Mills are accumulating large 
stocks in anticipation of a heavy fall demand. Prices are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60, in carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, 
$2.65. in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, 
$2.75; in small lots to retailers. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The somewhat extraordinary 
and extended demand shows some signs of abating. 
While a fair amount of new business is being placed, it 
is mostly for small lots. Specifications on contract or- 
ders are still engaging the attention of the mills. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


pS eT ee re re 
es ee eee ee Ck sO Rdbhae ed see eae 1.95 
I i re a le te aie aan eas 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usua) 
advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 ° 46 .25 35 45 aay) 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 385 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The tonnage of Smooth Fence 
Wire which is being distributed is greater than at this 
time a year ago, but naturally there is some falling off. 
It is still noted, however, that manufactured Fence con- 
tinues to meet a very active demand and the tone of the 
market is firm. Prices for Wire remain unchanged, as 


follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on 
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track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots from 
store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 
cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The market is inactive, but 
holds steady and firm. o 
their store quotations: 
$2.60. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders are mostly for small lots, and 
old contracts have been pretty well cleaned up. The 
mills have large stocks of Wire, and believe that fall 
trade this year will be very heavy. Prices are holding 
firm, and are Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for 
Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to 
retailers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 
30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for 
Nos. 15 and 16. 

Wood Screws.—We give below a revised list of 
Screws which was adopted by the manufacturers July 22. 
It will be seen that a number of changes are made, which 
have been for the purpose of correcting inequalities which 
have for a long time prevailed in the list. The fact is 
that some sizes, especially the smaller sizes, have been 
made without adequate profit. While many of these have 
a comparatively unimportant part in the trade, so far as 
general consumption is concerned, there has been a grad- 
ually increasing demand for them for certain special uses, 
which makes it important that when sold by themselves 
they should command a remunerative price. The dis- 
counts on the revised list remain unchanged as follows: 


Jobbers have made no change in 
No. 9 at $2.30 and Galvanized at 


as follows: 


ene PEGs SE sox ccaitewe due dadweeam ode acl dee ee 
Mote Head, WORs . ociecccicicccccwcccivvetsse eee = 
WG NO NIN aeons ci vncwkedadacceeovudiace. 85 and 10 % 
MON EE ENERO 6.5 ics oes ooo swede ko eceeu: 80 and 10 ¥ 
PING Gy WONG Si iiicis cic accdswedsececsdenen 77% and 10 ¥ 
PO NG POON ood sceae raven sasnes cosnens 75 and 10 % 
Following is the new Screw list: 
lron Wood Screws. 
‘ , 4% Inch. ‘ 1% Inch. 
No. No. J 
0 72 $6 |  & — see 
1 "72 4 72 “i ‘9° = 
» 72 a “OR = 1. oe 
- -i= 0 9% 5 2.15 
6 1.05 16 2°50 
%, Inch. ‘ a . 2.75 
7 ; A 8 3.30 
No. $ No. $ ; an ; ; 
0 72 5 5 10 «130 - ta 
‘' ? a2 1 1.40 24 5.40 
5 25 3 ‘a8 2 1.5 
4 72 9 94 
1% Inch. 
% Inch. > .. No. $ 
No. No. $ 4 105 1s 2.00 
1 72 7 84 5 1.10 15 2.35 
3 72 9 ‘96 . i — (fe 
4 15 10 1.05 S 1.30 18 3°80 
5 48 111.10 9 135 20 4:30 
€ -80 12 1.20 = 1.66 23 5.10 
5 2 5.90 
54 Inch. 12 1.65 ; 
No. $ No. $ i “Sie -7. tae 
1 72 8 .92 1% Inch. 
2 42 9 .98 No. No. 
3 “42 10 1.07 5 130 if 2 35 
4 15 11 1.12 64 1.35 15 2.60 
5 78 12 1.20 7 1.45 16 290 
6 .82 13 1.25 8 1.50 17 3.50 
7 86 14 1.30 1 1.55 18 4.00 
——— : 20 4.50 
% Inch. + 22 5.20 
No $ No. $ 13 2.00 " nin 
2 72 10 1.10 
; #B on ip 24 Inch. 
5 .82 13 1.35 No. $ No. $ 
6. 85 14 1.50 5 1.55 14 2.65 
7 .90 15 1.65 6 1.60 15 3.10 
& .95 16 1.80 7 1.65 16 3.50 
9 1.00 8 1.75 17 3.85 
—_— - 9 1.85 18 4.55 
% Inch. 10 1.95 20 «5.30 
No. § No $ | 12 3290 34 Gao 
2 74 10 1.15 12 935 , 
; 73 11 1.25 3 2.3! 
4 .82 12 1.35 
6 90 14 1.55 No. $ No. 
7 94 15 1.75 5 1.90 14 2.90 
8 1.00 16 2.00 6 2.00 15 3.30 
9 1.05 7 2.10 16 3.65 
; ~~ 8 2.20 17 4.20 
2.30 .70 
A Inch. 10 2.40 39 *'90 
No $ No. — | = 2.50 22 6.70 
3 80 3 eo | 42 260 24 7.50 
: ‘87 14 1-70 13 > 2.70 ee a 
3 9 15 00 
7 38 16 2.50 2% Inch. 
8 1.05 17 2.70 No. No. $ 
9 1.10 18 2.80 6 2.40 14 3.30 
10 1.20 20 3.50 7 2.60 15 3.60 
11 1.30 8 2.70 16 3.90 
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$ No. 
3.90 16 
4.00 17 
4.10 18 
4.20 20 
4.30 22 
4.40 24 
4.50 26 
4.75 
4 Inch. 
s No. 
4.90 17 
5.10 18 
5.20 20 
5.30 22 
5.40 24 
1, Inch. 
~ No. 
84 3 
84 4 
SS ¥ 
% Inch. 
s No 
.S4 D 
87 6 
.92 7 
97 8 
1.04 
\% Inch. 
. No. 
.92 6 
06 7 
1.02 8 
1.08 9% 
1.20 10 
54 Inch. 
s No. 
06 9 
1.00 10 
1.08 11 
1.15 12 
1.30 13 
1.40 14 
1.60 15 
1.85 16 
% Inch. 
$ No. 
1.12 10 
1.18 11 
1.25 12 
1.40 13 
1.55 14 
1.75 15 
2.00 16 
2.30 
% Inch 
$ No. 
1.40 10 
1.50 11 
1.55 12 
1.60 13 
1.65 14 
1.90 15 
2.20 16 
2.50 
1 Inch. 
$ No. 
1.65 11 
1.70 12 
1.75 13 
1.80 14 
2.10 15 
2.45 16 
2.80 17 
3.15 18 
14 Inch. 
$ No. 
2.10 12 
2.20 13 
2.25 14 
2.35 15 
2.45 16 
2.85 17 
3.20 18 
3.50 20 
4.10 
1, Inch. 
$ No. 
2.95 13 
3.05 14 
3.10 15 
8.20 16 
3.30 17 
3.65 18 
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8.30 
8.60 
9.10 
9.70 
10.10 


11.00 
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10.00 
10.30 
11.00 
11.60 
12.40 
13.00 
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s 
9.40 
9.50 
9.60 
9.70 
O85 
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2% Inch. 


3 Inch. 
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$ 
15.85 
16.00 
16.15 
16.30 
16.45 
16.60 
17.70 
19.40 


4 Inch. 


s 
18.60 
18.80 
19.00 
19.25 
20.35 
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14.00 
16.00 
18.50 


11.20 
13.50 
16.00 
18.50 
21.50 


$ 
11.50 
13.00 
15.00 
18.00 
21.00 
24.00 


$ 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
23.00 
27.00 
30.50 


$ 
13.00 
14.30 
16.95 
19.85 
23.00 
25.50 


$ 
14.20 
15.65 
18.40 
21.60 
25.00 
28.00 


$ 
30.80 
36.00 
40.70 
47.35 
54.55 


62.70 
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4% Inch. {| 17 on ee a $3.00 
No. & No. | 18 35.50 4 16 
14 22.60 29 au | 20 40.70 30 82.95 
15 22.80 24 46.80 | 22 47.60 
16 23.40 26 ND) encase _ 
7 25.75 28 62.70 | 6 ch. 
18 30.90 30 7215/] ~ re 
20 25.40 No $ No. $ 
epeanae - 16 31.00 24 61.90 
| 17 34.05 26 72.95 
5 Inch. 18 40.80 28 82.95 
No. $ No. $ 20 46.80 30 93.35 
16 26.90 24 53.80 | 22 54.75 


Hardware Grade Wire Cloth.—An advance has been 
made in the prices of Galvanized Wire Cloth, and the 
manufacturers have also standardized the Hardware 
Grade, which is generally carried by dealers. The new 
prices to the general trade on Standard Hardware Grade 
Wire Cloth, Galvanized, are as follows: 


Nos. 2, 2% and 3 mesh, per square foot.............. 8c. 
Nos. + and 5 mesh, per square foot................ de 
Ow G RO0R DOP MURS TOs 6 6.6.6.6 06 60ivs cin i cass ORC 
ee eee re er ee ee de. 


Cordage.—No change has taken place in the condi 
tions of the Rope market. Quotations, on the basis of 
7-16-inch and larger, range with different manufacturers 
as follows: Sisal, according to quality, 8% to 10 cents; 
Manila, 1144 to 12 cents per pound. These prices are 
shaded 44 cent per pound in large quantities. 


Paris Green.—A large amount was sold during Janu- 
ary and February, by far the largest part of this year’s 
business being placed thus early. Few duplicate orders 
have been received, and an absence of telegrams ordering 
hurried shipments is noted. In absence of active demand 
the schedule of prices given herewith is not adhered to 
rigidly, an. small lots are frequently quoted 1 to 1% 
cents below the schedule: 


Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
I ee I gins op ee KAS HO OS OTRO 13h. 
ec Se i ee Rs a a a's feb oe wipaua a eine chee oe 14e. 
ee, Oe AG ES Soe vss Ch piney tee dakar sme 15¢. 
Or WOE, BO PI 6.0 56s aot ens Setenvics 15¢. 
ye ae ere Tee 15140. 
EE i 6.5556 HE RAS alice CRilsae bk 16¢. 
EE I Re II Sin cats acd ein otk igid sins eee Os 17e. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 114 
cents per pound less. 


Glass.—According to well authenticated reports, and 
contrary to expectations, the Independent Glass Company 
and the Federation Glass Company. have agreed to a 
wage scale with Glass workers, covering the fire of 
1908-04. It had been expected that wages would be re- 
duced from 20 to 40 per cent. for the coming fire, but ac- 
cording to reports the settlement was made on the basis 
of the highest wages paid last fire, which were the high- 
est wages ever paid Glass workers in this country. This 
settlement should strengthen the Glass market. In the 
eastern section of the West the following quotations have 
been made on Glass: From store, single, 90 and 10 per 
cent. discount; Double, 90 and 20 per cent. discount. Car- 
loads from factory, Single, 90 and 15 per cent. discount; 
Double, 90 and 25 per cent. discount, freight allowed. 
The Jobbers’ Association local quotations are as follows: 
In small tots, 90 and 5 per cent. discount for the first 
three brackets and 90 and 5 per cent. discount for all 
sizes above, either single or double strength. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The market remains dull, and or- 
ders are confined to small lots. The reduction of the quo 
tation of City Raw Oil in June, 1902, of 67 cents to the 
present quotation of 38 cents has resulted, according to 
what is considered to be reliable authority, from an over- 
production of seed. The crop last year was estimated at 
about 33,000,000 bushels, and the requirements of the 
country at from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000. Lack of foreign 
demand has left a large proportion of this surplus seed 
in this country. It is estimated that the 1903 crop of seed 
will be about 30,000,000 bushels, though it is too early to 
form a reliable idea of the product of the planting now inp 
the ground. The same authority is of the opinion that 
prices of Oil will continue at about the present level, with 
perhaps a slight advance after fall trade starts in, which 
is not likely to hold if as large a crop of seed materializes 
as is anticipated. Quotations are as follows: City Raw 
in lots of five barrels or more, 38 cents; in lots of less tha! 
five barrels, 39 cents per gallon. Out of town brands 0! 
Raw are quoted, according to quantity, at 34 to 35 cents 
per gallon. 
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FOR BUSINESS 


Special Reports from Representative Hardware}j'Merchants 
In Regard to Trade Conditions and the Prospect for Business 


In view of the general interest in the question as to the outlook for trade during the remainder of 


the year, the following reports from correspondents throughout the country will be of special value as 


resenting a mass of reliable information in regard to the business conditions which exist in the various 
o 


States and Territories. These advices are from thoroughly representative retail hardware merchants 


who have obviously excellent opportunities to judge of the state of things in their communities. It ts 


gratifying to observe that on the whole.the reports reflect satisfactory conditions and a hopeful feeling 


for the fall trade. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES. 

The following reports cover the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia: 
From Merchants in [laine : 

Trade is very good with us; better than last year, as 
there are a large number of new buildings being put up; 
some of them very nice ones, others of medium price. 
This is owing to the fire of last year. There has been a 
scarcity of houses to rent; even at present it is hardly 
possible to get one. The recent rains have improved the 
prospects of a good crop of hay and potatoes, which are 
the leading crops upon which the farmers depend. Labor 
is very scarce and high prices are being paid for haying 
and harvesting. People generally are very prosperous 
and are using the money received from their large crops 
to improve their houses as well as their farms. There is 
nothing in sight to show that business will not be good 
during the coming fall and winfer. 


Always at this time of year there is a lull. Business, 
however, is as good as last year, if not better. There is 
about three-quarters of a hay crop, but the prospect is 
for a large yield of potatoes. Not a large amount of new 
building, but a good deal of repairing is being done. La- 
bor is fully employed and people are generally prosperous. 
We look for a good fall business. Drought has affected 
the lumber business, but notwithstanding more lumber 
has been shipped than in 1902, 


Trade is up to our average; as good as usual at this 
season. The season is late, but crops promise well. Local 
building operations will be light, owing to price of lum- 
ber and advanced wages for masons. Business of trans- 
portation companies and hotels is now Al. 


Trade is very quiet. Crops in this section are above the 
average. There is a small amount of new building, but 
much repairing is being done. Labor is all employed at 
good wages. There are no strikes or labor troubles here. 
General prosperity among the people is the rule, and a 
feeling of hopefulness. 





Trade is good; the best year so far we ever had, which 
is due to good crops last year. Being a successful year for 
the farmers, they are about all repairing their buildings 
and erecting some kind or other of a building. The crop 
outlook is good at present. A fair amount of building is 
being done. Labor is scarce and high wages are de- 
manded. The people seem to be at the high tide of pros- 
perity. 


Business is fair, considering scarcity of sardines, our 
local industry. Hay crop is light. Little building in this 
locality this season. Machines for can making having 
been recently introduced in factories, much less help em- 


ployed. 


From Merchants in New Hampshire: 

Trade with us is good; never any better. We see no 
reason why it will not continue. People generally are 
prosperous. We think business will be good this fall. 
There is not as much building as last year, but the farm- 
ers and mechanics are prosperous. Money is plentiful 
with most of them. We are looking for lower prices for 
goods this fall and winter. 





General trade is very good. A better feeling is evi- 
dent with the improved condition of crops. Hay will be 
below the average, but much better than looked for a few 
weeks ago. Very little building in this section. Labor is 
well employed in fact, is scarce. 

Trade in all branches is very good; as good as one 
year ago. Crops late, but look well. Not as much build- 
ing as last year. Labor well employed and hard to get. 


Business is very good. Labor is generally employed. 
People fairly prosperous. The manufacturing business is 
good here at present and bids fair to continue so through 
the summer. The farming community will not have a 
very good year, as the crops are below the average. 


From Merchants in Vermont: 


Business very good indeed for the season of year. 
Crops are well up to the average. There is quite a little 
building being done, rather more than.usual. Labor of 
all kinds is well employed and general prosperity pre- 
vails. 





Trade is a little quiet, but character of crops, amount 
of building and prosperity of people warrant the expec- 
tation of a good fall business. 





General Hardware business is good, and some lines 
are far ahead of 1902. Crops generally are far better 
than anticipated. With very few exceptions the farmers 
in this section are well satisfied with the outlook. <A 
little more than the usual amount of building is being 
done. Labor is well employed at good wages. General 
prosperity still continues with us. Labor troubles and 
strikes have given us a wide berth, for which we are 
truly thankful. Everything promises well for a good fall 
business. 


From Merchants in Massachusetts : 


Manufacturers seem to be busy. Our trade from 
them is very satisfactory. Trade with contractors is 
light, as no large work is going on in this section at pres- 
ent. Business in general is good. Crops are very un- 
satisfactory. Hay crop better than expected. No build- 
ing of any amount in this section. Labor is well em- 
ployed and well paid, and at the same time uneasy and 
looking for trouble. 


Trade in general is fair for the season. Haying Tools 
are moving freely; other lines in moderation. Crops are 
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below the average, building limited, labor is well em- 
ployed, and, outside of the farming interests, the people 
are generally prosperous. We loon for an average fall 
business, but no boom is in sight. 

A good business is doing. Season not far enough ad- 
vanced to tell about the crops. Building very light. 
Labor well employed. General prosperity of the people 
is very good. 

Hardware trade is quiet. Paint and Oil and Farming 
‘Tool trade is very good. Hay crop extra good; corn and 
potatoes poor. Very little building. Labor is well em- 
ployed and people generally prosperous. The high rate 
of wages, with tendency to do as little work for money 
paid as is possible, is the one great trouble in building. 


From Merchants in Rhode Island : 

Trade in general has been very good for the past six 
months, more especially in the seed and Agricultural Im- 
plement line. While there has been very little building in 
thissection we have gottenrid of as many dollars’ worth of 
Hardware and Paints as in any year since 1892, but goods 
have gone out in small lots for repair work. Main crops in 
this section are strawberries, potatoes and hay. Strawberry 
crop was short, but brought fair prices. Three weeks’ 
rain rotted crop. Hay has turned out to be a full aver- 
age crop of very good quality. Potatoes are reported as 
doing well. Labor generally is well employed and the 
people are in a fairly prosperous condition. Strikes 
among carpenter and painting trades, together with pre- 
vailing high prices of building materials, seem to have 
checked most talk of building for this year. Everything 
points to a good fall trade with the farmers, with whom 
the greater part of our business is done. 


Trade is good. About the same as 1902. Want warm- 
er weather for many lines. Crops are good; prices ditto. 
Little building in prospect. The high price for material 
and high wages blocks work in the building line. 





Business is very good considering the time of year. 
Crops are O. K. Not much building, but other lines look 
well. Plumbers are paralyzed; been out on a strike six 
weeks, and no prospects of business in this line. It is 
evident that several large concerns will be forced to the 
wall. 





Business is poor. As near as I can figure there will 
be very little work this fall and winter in this section. 
The mechanics of the different trades have had all the 
concessions asked for granted, but now they will have to 
educate the community to pay the price asked, which is 
about one-third to one-half more than they have paid in 
the past. 


From Merchants in Connecticut: 

Trade is fair. We think up to the average of July, 
and all that we can expect. The retail cash trade is 
keeping up well; Builders’ Hardware is going slow. 
Builders are not busy on new work, but a fair volume of 
jobbing and repairs is being done. Prospect for fall 
business, we think, good in the retailing of miscel- 
laneous goods. Crops should turn out good, as there 
has been plenty of rain during the last 30 days, 
which has saved the farmers from loss of crops. Build- 
ing is not up to average. There is need of tenement 
houses here, but the high prices of building material, the 
frequent strikes and general labor unrest cause a feeling 
of distrust, and people are afraid to start building. La- 
bor is fully employed. People in general were never more 
prosperous. The fact that labor is fully employed should 
make fall trade good. Our manufacturers are all busy. 
We are spending several hundred thousand dollars in 
public works, and if labor is willing to work at fair 
wages everything should go on smoothly, and times should 
be good. 


Conditions prevailing here for the past four months 
have been, and are in fact at the present time, good in 
the line of Manufacturers’ Supplies and general store 
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and retail Hardware trade, but are poor in Builders’ 
Hardware. We expect these conditions to continue dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. Crops in this region are 
coming along as usual, excepting the corn, which has 
been set back by cold weather. The grass crop, unex- 
pectedly, is above the average yield. It is too early 
yet to judge how the tobacco crop, which is our main 
stay, will turn out. Building is very light in this city 
and surrounding towns. Labor generally is well em- 
ployed ; in fact, scarce in some localities. We anticipate 
as good a fall trade as in the past two or three years, as 
people generally appear to be in good shape, financially. 

Trade has been somewhat better than in 1902. The 
mechanic class are still somewhat backward about buy- 
ing Tools, although they are fairly busy. This season of 
the year is usually a dull one with the Hardwareman, as 
all consider it play time and invest their money 
in trolley, boat and shore trips. Consequently they do 
not have the money to spend on Implements of their 
trade. Crops have suffered very much, and the garden 
truck men have had very little to offer. It is too early 
to predict the tobacco crop. There is very little building, 
as materials are too high to encourage it. The better 
class of mechanics are fully employed, but there is lots of 
cheap labor on the market, and it is going to be hard for 
them this winter, with coal and all the necessaries of life 
so high. On account of the talk of high prices taking a 
tumble this fall investors are waiting, and very little 
money is being invested in new enterprises. Merchants 
are also buying as little as will keep their stocks alive. 
It is this uncertainty which is affecting business more 
than anything else. 


Business is good as usual at this season. No building 
of dwelling houses, as lumber is too high. The tobacco 
crop for 1902 and 1908 in this section was a failure. For 
this year cannot tell until later in the season. 





Trade is fair, but very little building is going on. 
We anticipate a rather light fall trade, very little. build- 
ing in prospect. Manufacturers are curtailing production 
and reducing help. There is too much labor union for the 
good of business. 


From Merchants in New York : 


Trade, considering the extreme drought early, fol- 
lowed by rains and unusually cold weather, has been very 
fair, and for June and July up to present time has been 
very satisfactory. Farmers, while frightened earlier in 
the season, are now feeling very much elated and hopeful. 
Crops are very fair and improving. While some crops are 
light and prospects poor, the general crop prospect is very 
good, and if cold weather holds off this fall good crops 
will be harvested. Small fruits are rather poor. The ap- 
ple and pear prospects are very poor, in fact almost noth- 
ing. No building worth mentioning being done. Every la- 
borer who wants work can get all he wants at good wages. 
The people generally are prosperous and feeling con- 
tented. 


The present condition of trade is good, but business is 
mostly from unfinished jobs. There is a general feeling 
among men wha have money to invest that the cost of 
building is too high, and they are not inclined to build. 
Hlere every kind of labor is employed, houses are not easy 
to obtain and the tendency is to increase rents, but not- 
withstanding this condition building is not more than 
moderate. Carpenters’ wages are over one-third more 
than they were in 1865 and 1866, during the war, and pine 
lumber costs more. The uncertain attitude of organized 
labor and its arrogant action in refusing to work with 
nonunion men or upon buildings where they are employed 
are also hurting the building trade. Half of the summer 
has been lost by about half of our mechanics on account 
of the labor unions’ attitude. 


The present condition of trade is just fair, because of 
high prices of building material and the demands of 
unions for more wages and shorter hours, together with 
our fever epidemic in the spring. Crops will be all right. 
There is less building than usual, so that less labor will be 
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employed and country people will be more prosperous 
than city ones if present crop conditions continue. 


The condition of trade in this locality may be char- 
acterized as healthy. The volume of business is about the 
same as in former years, and collections are about nor- 


mal. We should say that the prospect for fall trade is 
good. The long drought early in the season seriously 


threatened the hay crop, which is the foundation of pros- 
perity in the agricultural districts outlying. Latterly an 
abundance of rain.gives promise that the haying season, 
though late, will yield nearly a normal tonnage of excel- 
lent quality. In this city building operations are going 
forward without much hindrance from labor troubles. 
At present labor in all branches of manufacture is well 
employed, and the condition of all classes may be said to 
be prosperous. This is a growing city, and the growth 
naturally adds to the volume of business year by year, 
and unless some unexpected disturbance occurs in labor 
conditions we look forward to a satisfactory business 
during the autumn months, at least. 


Our summer trade is the best we have had in years, 
however. Payments are a little slow. Crops are gencral- 
ly good. Building is confined mostly to repairs, but a lot 
being done. There is work for every one and at good 
prices. The prosperity of the people is general, and out- 
look for future business is encouraging. 


Trade is very quiet, owing to the labor troubles and 
demands for higher wages. Hay crop is good. Wet 
weather prevented the harvest. No building being done, 
and the employment of labor is limited. Labor unions 
are a menace to business. 


From Merchants in New Jersey: 


Trade is good—better than usual. More people from 
the nearby cities are purchasing farms and then moving 
on them permanently, or using them as summer resi- 
dences. Crops in spite of many unfavorable weather 
conditions show up well, and farmers as a rule are very 
much encouraged. Prospect for fall is good. Crops will 
probably be up, and if anything beyond the average as a 
whole. No very great amount of building is being done 
in this section, but mechanics seem to be quite weli em- 
ployed with repair work and jobbing of a general charac- 
ter. It would seem to me that people are upon the whole 
a little more prosperous in this section of New Jersey. 
In reference to local influences affecting business condi- 
tions, would say of course we have plenty of local com- 
petition—more than is healthy sometimes, I think; still 
I presume much the same condition as that exists in 
most of the thickly settled sections of the Eastern country. 
Being only about 40 miles from New York City we are to 
some extent affected by competition from large stores. 
Catalogue houses, as a matter of course, are pushing 
their business, and in some instances we do not even try 
to meet their prices; we simply let it go. Some of our 
customers have had some unpleasant experiences in deal- 
ing with people so far away, and in such cases are dis- 
posed more to favor their local retailer than formerly. 


At present trade is very quiet. Prospects for crops 
are very small, and but moderate amount of building is 
being done. High cost of materials and fear of labor 
disturbances affect business. Our town for the present 
also appears to be overbuilt. 


Our trade has been ahead of last year every month. 
At this time the farmers are busy with their crops, and 
they don’t have much time for shopping; but the car- 
penters, masons and painters are all employed, and they 
make business for us. Present condition of trade is very 
favorable in this section. Crops are a little above the 
average. The farmers complained about the dry spell 
early in the summer, but the rain came in time to save 
most of their crops. It has been hard for them to get 
help. Several had to enlarge barns or build new ones to 
care for the grain, &c. Our people are in better shape 
financially this year than they have been in a long time, 
and we look for a good fall’s business.. 
the worst thing we have to contend with. 


The Grange is 
It is surprising 
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the amount of good they distribute among their members. 
They even buy a keg of nails and divide them. 

Condition of trade is very good for the time of year. 
Our business is uot affected by crops. Building is slow. 
What there is consists mostly of factories and additions 
thereto. Labor is as near fully employed as it will ever 
be. People were never more prosperous. Think the infla- 
tion of values has come to a halt, and in the future it 
won't be so easy to float any and every thing. 


From Merchants in Delaware : 

Trade in general is very dull. This has been a bad 
year for farmers in our locality thus far. 
canneries, a failure—drouth. Strawberry crop a failure— 
drouth. Other berry crops small. Wheat crop two-third 
to one-third crop developments of threshing. Industrious 
and energetic farmers’ condition is good. We depend on 
that fact to help us out the rest of the year, yet book 
accounts and notes wil! be hard to collect. Corn crop 
looks well and promising. Peach and pear crop light. 
The indications for this year’s total is very unpromising. 


Pea crop, for 





From Merchants in Pennsylvania : 


Present condition of trade is good, our sales consid- 
erably exceeding last year. Prospects for fall business 
are good, as the crops are good. The amount of building 
Labor is fully employed, 
The recent increase in the 
price of oil makes prospects for business still better. 


much increased over last year. 
and people are prosperous. 


Trade is above the average for this season of the 
year, while collections are good. Crops are good. The 
amount of building being done is below the average. La- 
bor is all employed at good wages. The general prosper- 
ity of the people is above the average and money is 
plenty. 

Trade is very quiet. This town has had a good build- 
ing trade for a term of years, but this year it fell off. 


Business good so far; July has been the best for years. 
Building trade good, more permits being granted in our 
city the past few months than for several years. Me- 
chanics are all busy, and no trouble to get work. Look 
for a large trade in Builders’ Nardware the coming three 
months. The general prosperity of the people never was 
better. 


Trade is about as good as usual at this season, with 
some slight falling off in Builders’ Material, brought 
about in a large measure by strikes and differences among 
workmen themselves. Crops are good. A large amount 
of building is under way and in prospect. Laborers are 
all getting good wages, and are fully employed. 

There has been no falling off in trade due to strikes 
in this vicinity, and for midsummer time trade is un- 
usually good. The outlook for fall business is very en- 
couraging. Crops everywhere are good. Considerable 
building is under and labor is fully employed. 
There is no abatement in the general prosperity, which 
has been prevailing for the past few years. 


way, 


From Merchants in Maryland : 

The present condition of trade is not at all flattering. 
The extreme wet harvest, with much of the grain spoil- 
ing and farmers not able to work their corn, has very 
much discouraged them. * The extreme views of the me- 
chanics, demanding high wages and short hours, have 
also discouraged building, and a number of contracts have 
been withdrawn because of these conditions. 
seem scarce. 


Laborers 
Farmers cannot get help for their harvest, 
and all men that want work at fair wages can get it. 
The general prosperity appears to be fair, but the people 
are buying very carefully. 


Trade at present is fair. The prospect for business 
in this section of Maryland this fall is not encouraging. 
owing to a shortage of the wheat crop as well as other 
farm products. We notice collections are already af- 
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fected, and we think business generally will be somewhat 
less in volume. 


Normal conditions have prevailed since the first of 
the year until the present time. Our trade witu farmers 
and builders has been fully up to the average. Fall 
trade must, of necessity, be very much attected by the 
unusual shortage in the wheat crop, as well as by the 
smallness of the fruit output. The outlook for building 
is above the average, contracts having been given out be- 
fore maturity of wheat crop. Farm labor is very scarce 
and wages high. Barring shortage in this season’s crops, 
our farmers are prosperous and happy. Nothing special 
affects business locally so much as the disposition of 
village merchants to carry a line of goods covering all 
branches of trade. Of course with the present shortage 
in grain and fruit, local conditions of trade will be very 
much affected. We cannot hope for normal trade during 
the coming fall. 





Present condition of trade is satisfactory, owing to in- 
fluence of general prosperity during the last year. Every 
line of business has been unusually active, especially 
building, including repairing and overhauling old build- 
ings. There is evidence of drawing in the lines, this 
being almost entirely an agricultural district (no manu- 
facturers), and the crops generally being reduced in quan- 
tity and quality by long continued rains and floods. Our 
people, as a rule, are conservative, and, while they have 
been generally prosperous, are not disposed to take any 
chances by being caught in the reaction; therefore undue 
caution will prevail to the extent of making its influence 
felt in general trade, especially in lines that are not abso- 
lutely necessary. Trade unions have just reached us; 
all the various branches engaged in building have or- 
ganized, to take effect August 1, which means higher 
wages. Shorter hours and loss of competition, together 
with advanced prices in lumber, brick, &c., will have a 
marked tendency in retarding local improvements. 


From Merchants in District of Columbia: 

After a fall, winter and spring of unprecedented 
activity the usual quiet of summer was looked forward 
to, and clerks made arrangements for their well earned 
summer holiday. Business, however, is unusually good 
for this time of the year, and our curtailed force has more 
than it can do to keep the order book clear. Prospect for 
fall business is very good. Crops here and there suffered 
from flood and drought, but the average will be good and 
prices satisfactory. Never in the history of our city was 
so much money invested in building operations as during 
the past year, and it is doubtful if the coming 12 months 
will see a repetition in this line. Labor has made some 
foolish and unreasonable demands, but as a rule there is 
little trouble from this direction. Since all classes of 
labor find ready employment and the farmers receive 
large returns for their crops, every one is buying freely 
and accounts are promptly settled. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


The following reports cover the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin: 

From [lerchants in Ohio: 

Trade is not as good as last year. There has been a 
marked falling off in the demand for material. The con- 
tinued cool weather has a very, depressing effect on the on- 
coming crop of corn. The crops will be only fair in hay 
and wheat and oats. Farmers have money, but are not 
buying goods. The one pleasant fact is that the cash 
business is better than it used to be, an increase of per- 
haps 25 per cent. The amount of building is not as great 
as last year. Prices are much higher. Material and la- 
bor, especially labor, has advanced under the protecting 
care of the unions until it is almost prohibitive. And 
the great drawback to it all is we are not getting as much 
work at the present high prices for labor as we formerly 
did when the prices were not more than half of what they 
are now. Last year work was hunting labor; to-day la- 
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bor is hunting work. Our factories are filled with or- 
ders to their limit. ‘That is a very satisfactory thing. 
And as long as labor will be satisfied with the prosper- 
ity they are having there need be no hitch. The only lo 
cal reason for any depression in trade is the growing 
habit of sending away for goods that can be bought at 
home quite as cheaply and sometimes a good deal better. 
We are not a bit discouraged over the outlook. The year 
is not over yet, and a good deal can be accomplished be- 
fore winter. 


Considering the cool weather business has been good, 
showing an increase over previous years. Many season- 
able articles have been “ slow selling ’’ on account of the 
unseasonable weather. Crops are good in this section 
with good prices and a good market. There is a fair 
amount of building, but high prices and labor troubles 
have affected some of the proposed buildings. All labor- 
ing men have found plenty of employment, and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the people has been the best for years. 
All enterprises seem to be doing plenty of business. 


Our trade has kept up well. Our prospects are good, 
owing to the building interest and general prosperity of 
our people. The amount of building and because peo- 
ple have the money to spend affects business favorably. 


Business is very prosperous. All lines in good de 
mand. Crops promise well, and prices are good. The 
amount of building is in excess of any previous year. 
All mechanics and laborers are fully enrployed; in fact, 
there is a shortage of men. People are generally pros- 
perous, and outlook for fall business was never better. 
Our rolling mills, coal mines and factories running on 
clay products are running full. New coal mines are rap- 
idly opening up. Other new industries starting. 

Trade compares favorably with 1902. With hardly an 
exception farmers will have excellent crops that will 
bring good prices. Most of them are making money. 
More building is being done than in 1902, but high prices 
for both material and labor are retarding many improve- 
ments that otherwise would be made. While not se- 
riously effected at present by trade unions, there is a 
tendency on their part to make demands that will affect 
general prosperity. 








Trade is very good in our locality. Crops are good. 
Plenty of building and all laborers in this portion of the 
country are busy. People are generally prosperous, there 
being more work than laborers to perform it. 





Since the first of the month there has been a gradual 
letttng down from the rush that characterized the early 
trade of this year. The volume of business, however, is 
very satisfactory, and conditions bright for fall trade. 
Farmers are very busy at present harvesting. Crops 
run above the average. Building in this territory was 
late starting, but contractors are now universally busy, 
with work enough in sight to last through the fall 
months. Northern Ohio has nothing to ask for but a 
steady market and a little better deliveries than we have 
been able to secure for the past year. 


From [lerchants in Michigan: 


Our trade is very good, and the first half of our busi- 
ness year shows practically the same as last year, there 
being but $200 difference in total sales. Prospects for fall 
business are fair. Local conditions are such that we do 
not look for as much building extending into the fall as 
usual. However, conditions in the territory tributary to 
our city are very favorable. We have no labor troubles. 
Crop indications are good, and our people seem to be as 
prosperous as at any time during the past few years. 

The present condition of trade is fair, but not quite as 
good as last year. There seems a general disposition to 
prepare for a: vague something, the people hardly know 
what, and this conservatism seems to have its effect. I 
should say we had reached the high ridge and are hardly 
keeping on a level. How rapidly we shall go down the hill 
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is hard to say. We have good crops and splendid weather, 
which should be a help to the fall trade, especially as la- 
bor is fully employed at good wages. Locally, we have no 
labor troubles, and on the whole we should have a good 
fall trade. 


The volume of business thus far has been at least 25 
per cent. better with us than last year, which represented 
an increase over the year before. We are confident that 
this increase is quite general in our county. We are situ- 
ated at the county seat, which is in the geographical 
center of 16 townships. Our chief crop is potatoes. From 
what we learn there is about 75 to 90 per cent. of acreage 
planted, as compared with a year ago. The plant is well 
developed and doing well at this writing, with prospects 
of a good crop. Wheat is now being harvested and is in 
good condition, and will be an average crop. The corn 
crop, although backward, is now doing nicely with pros- 
pects of reaching maturity before frosts. The hay crop 
has been secured under the most favorable conditions for 
many years. Some acreage is devoted to cucumbers, and 
the results obtained from this crop have been very satis- 
factory. There has been quite a large increase in the 
amount of building, but this has been diminished to some 
extent by the inability to secure labor, not so much on ac- 
count of strikes as the necessary employment of labor in 
farm work. Labor is in great demand in our county. It 
is a difficult matter to find a man to do a day’s work, and 
the farmers have been compelled to purchase largely of 
improved labor saving machinery on account of this 
scarcity. 


Trade is in a better condition than it has ever been 
with us. So far prospects for crops are good. Building 
has been lively. Some talk of prices curtailing undertak- 
ings this fall, but so far contractors are busy. We do not 
hear of any scarcity of employment for all who want it, 
and every indication points to general prosperity of all 
classes. The city has suffered less from strikes and labor 
troubles than many others. We have been very fortunate 
in that respect. We look for a good business this fall, 
and think the only thing that can prevent it will be labor 
troubles. 


In general, trade is excellent. Everything in building 
and construction is ahead of any previous year, and we 
are looking forward to a continuation of a great improve- 
ment in farm and city property. Every department of 
farming industry has a cheerful aspect and has rich prom- 
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From [lerchants in Indiana : 


Business continues good. We are doing a larger busi- 
ness than we did in the corresponding period in 1902. al 
though percentage of gain over last year is not as great 
for the months of June and July as it has been the pre- 
ceding months of 1908. Consumers are buying for pres- 
ent wants, but are not speculating on the future to any 
great extent. There is not much tendency on the part of 
the consumer to make his purchases in anticipation of 
advance. Yet there is a willingness to purchase such 
goods as will be needed in the near future. The shortage 
of the wheat crop in this section will affect fall business 
to some extent, but we hardly think to any great extent, 
for the prospects of a heavy oat, hay and corn crop will 
largely overcome the shortage of the wheat crop. We are 
enjoying a very nice trade from the farmers, and there is 
a disposition on their part to improve their farms with 
building and fencing as soon as harvest is over. There is 
possibly more than the average amount of building in 
this territory and the wages of the laborer are high. 
People generally are prosperous. We have been trying 
tor several weeks to let a contract for excavating for our 
new building, and find it almost impossible to find enough 
labor to prosecute the work. We are looking for the larg- 
est volume of business this fall that we have ever en- 
joyed. We see nothing in sight to prevent us from hav- 
ing a large volume of business the latter part of 1903. 


The condition of trade is better than last year. The 
prospects for fall business are good, as crops, with the 
exception of wheat are excellent. The amount of build- 
ing seems about the same as last year. Labor is fully em- 
ployed and people are generally prosperous. Strikes have 
affected business to a greater or less extent. 


Summer dullness is here, but even now we receive 
here and there a bumping order, indicating coming activ- 
ity in the fall. Local conditions are very promising. 
Several electric lines are projected, to terminate here. 
They have at last been financed so that construction 
seems assured. 

susiness is just turning quiet after a good spring 
trade, every month of which was better than last year. 
Crops in general are good. Corn needs wet weather. 
Wheat and oats are fine. Fruit is a very poor crop, ex- 
cept berries. Building we never saw better; 500 new 
tenauts could easily be found for as many new houses or 
flats. 


— 


Labor is well employed. It is hard to find any one 
to do odd jobs, which is a sign that labor is scarce. 
People here are generally prosperous. New factories are 
coming our way. 


ises for an abundant harvest. The laborer is most excel- 
lently paid and at good round prices, while men are hard 
to obtain to fill the places in demand for them. There is 
plenty of money in circulation, and cash is the fulcrum in 
doing business, with a small percentage of credit. 
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Our business at the present time is somewhat ahead of 
last year at this season. We are looking for a fairly 
good business this fall. Crops in this immediate locality 
are good and there is a fair amount of building, particu- 


wee oF, 


Trade is rather quiet in all lines of business here. Not 


up to last year, but as good as previous years. Crops are 


looking finely ; prospects were never better. There is not 
much house building among farmers, but more barns have 
been put up this season than ever before. Labor is well 
employed. In fact, it is hard to get, and farmers are pay- 
ing big wages for help. All classes of labor are well em- 
ployed, and people are generally prosperous. We look for 
a good trade this fall. 


Trade is very good. Outlook for fall business is good, 
although it may not quite hold up to last fall’s business. 
The industry in this particular section is principally lum- 
bering, and we do not look for quite as active a market. 
There is considerable building going on all over the upper 
peninsula. 


Trade in this neighborhood is only fair. Sales are not 
up to former years and collections poor and slow. Pros- 
pects for fall business are not the most promising. Very 
little building is being done, and no prospects of more. 
General conditions may improve before fall, but do not 
think they will. Unsettled condition of copper, metal and 
stock markets, and the result of boom during period of 
high copper prices, are having an unfavorable effect upon 
business. 


larly among the moderate price and smaller class of resi- 
dences. Our factories are all busy and those who wish 
to work readily find employment. Owing to the high 
price of building material and the general impression that 
it will cost at least 25 per cent. more at present than 
three years later, there are very few large buildings 
being erected in our city. The general fear of labor 
trouble has also had a tendency to check this class of 
building. We cannot see anything at present with the 
single exception of labor troubles to interfere with our 
enjoying a good business this fall. 


From [lerchants in Illinois : 

Business is good. This year we have had the largest 
trade we have had in 24 years’ business. Crops are not 
as good as we ought to have. Corn especially is looking 
bad, as it is very late; but a late fall will bring it out 
all right. Building is very fair. Labor is well employed, 
as they are putting in a central heating plant and seyv- 
eral interurban electric lines and lots of pavement. Peo- 
ple are very prosperous. 


Business is very quiet at present. Crop prospects are 
good, but the building outlook is not favorable. No shut 
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down of our mills or factories is in sight at present. All 
labor is very well employed. 





Business is fairly good. Crops are good, but backward 
on account of heavy rains. Not as much building is be- 
ing done as last year. High prices of lumber and labor 
make people hesitate. Labor is generally well employed, 
except factories making Implements, which are shut down 
for annual inventory, and will stay shut down for at 
least a month longer than usual. Money situation and 
flood losses make them slow to begin, which, of course, 
will affect our local business. The large shops being 
built will continue to employ a large number of men for 
the year to come. 

Present condition of trade is very unsatisfactory. 
The hay crop is the finest in years. The oat crop looks 
encouraging, while corn is late, but doing well. Indica- 
tions are good for fall building trade. Labor troubles 
seem to be over on account of very effective work of 
Citizens’ Alliance. 


Business at present is only fair. Wheat, our main 
crop, is only a third of a crop. Not much building is 
being done. This being a farming community only crops 
influence easily, and with very poor wheat and doubt 
about corn, farmers will not make money this year. 


At the present time our trade is slightly dull. I at- 
tribute this to the fact that we are to have no apple crop 
and the failure of our strawberry crop, both local con- 
ditions. The prospect of a less than average grain and 
fruit crop will to some extent damage our fall trade. 
There is a large amount of building in progress, employ- 
ing all labor, and all classes are unusually prosperous. 
We are now nearer a cash business than at any time in 
our 17 years’ experience. ‘The trend of public sentiment 
seems to be toward resisting the tyranny and oppression 
of union labor. 

Our trade has been good all season, but May retail 
trade was short on account of carpenters’ strike here. 
Prospects for crops are fair. Corn has improved 25 
per cent. in the past two weeks. Building is only fair, 
as the carpenters’ strike in May kept a good many from 
commencing. Plenty of work for those who want it. 
People are buying more and better goods. 


Business is good. The coal mines are very busy. All 
our factories are running full time, and a large amount 
of money is being realized by sale of last year’s crops at 
good prices. Bank deposits are very large, with a good 
demand for money at slightly better rates than last year. 
Our own business is better than last year, which was a 
record breaker. Collections are good. Builders and 
coutractors have all the work they can do. Labor is 
weil einployed, at good wages. It would seem we have 
every reason for expecting good business this fall. The 
people have money and are spending it. We are having 
some trouble with strikes, but a settlement has been 
made in the building line with little difficulty, and in 
one or two other instances. Crop prospects are fair, but 
not so good as last year; but with a favorable season and 
a late fall our farmers will be in good shape. 





From [lerchants in Wisconsin : 


Trade is good, but not up to last year. Character of 
years’ experience, possibly due to the fact that we have 
added some new lines. Crop prospects are the very best. 
The amount of building is not as large as we have seen, 
but some is being done. Every man that wants a job can 
have it at good wages. All seem to be prosperous and 
we can see nothing, except possibly strikes, that can in- 
terfere with a good fall trade. Good prices for all that 
the farmer has to sell, especially in the dairying districts, 
have made all prosperous. 


Trade is quiet for this time of the year, but averages 
with former years. Our farmers are all busy with hay- 
ing and harvesting, which keeps them at home. Pros- 
pects for business now are good. With an abundance of 
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all kinds of crops, we see no reason why all kinds of 
goods will not be in demand this fall. The amount of 
building is not up to the average so far this year, and 
what we have are medium sized residences. Labor is 
fully employed, so every one has money to supply their 
wants. 

Trade is good, without a rush; just steady, healthy 
business. Crops at this time are very promising. Three 
weeks of fair weather will secure us one of the best har- 
vests Wisconsin has had for many years. A fair amount 
of building doing. Labor is scarce and dear, especially 
farm labor. Prospects for fall business very good. 


The present condition of trade is good. Crops are 
promising, labor is employed and people are generally 
prosperous. Scarcity of labor is the only trouble. 


Trade has been very good this year; are ahead of 
last year’s sales up to this time. The hay crop is the best 
we have had for several years, and, as this county runs 
largely to dairy products, this insures us a good trade 
for balance of the year. Other crops are also good, bet- 
ter than the farmers anticipated a few weeks ago. Our 
city trade has also been good, our factories and mills all 
running full time. While there are not many large new 
buildings being erected, there seems to be a general re- 
pairing and remodeling of old buildings. 


Trade is good, but not up to last year. Character of 
crops is good. Building is not being carried on as ex- 
tensively as last year. Labor is employed and people 
are generally prosperous. Business would be fully up to 
last year if we only had as much building. In that re- 
spect alone are we short. 


NORTHWESTERN: STATES. 


The following reports cover the States of lowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Wyoming 
and Montana: 


From [lerchants in lowa: 


Trade is very quiet just now, but the volume of our 
business has been greater for the past six months than 
ever before for the same period. This seems to be true in 
other lines of business as well as ours. Business men 
here are optimistic, and the farmer is too busy to com- 
plain. Fall business will probably be exceilent, as we 
have one of the largest and best hay crops ever grown 
here. It has been well taken care of during the perfect 
harvesting weather we have had and are now hav- 
ing. Small grains are not so abundant, but there will be 
a fair yield. Corn is very backward, and much of it will 
not mature. ‘The acreage is about 25 per cent. short. 
Building is progressing slowly, and much complaint is 
made of high price of lumber and labor. Labor is well 
employed in the factories. Many mechanics have taken to 
the harvest field because of high wages paid there. 


Trade is about up to that of last year. Crops prom- 
ise well if we do not have an early frost next fall. Corn 
planting was late. High prices are affecting business in 
a retail way. 


Trade is rather quiet. Crops in Northwestern Iowa 
very poor on account of the very wet season we have had. 
We are not expecting business to be very good this fall, 
as condition of crops has had a very depressing effect on 
all lines. Very little building being done this year, espe- 
cially in the country. Labor at present is fairly well em- 
ployed, though conditions of last year do not exist, as 
work is not so plentiful and labor not so independent. 


Trade is good, and future promises better if our 
crops are secured as they should be. Corn is looking 
fine. oats fair, and, best of all, our hay crop will be a 
bumper. Hay one of the heaviest crops we have had 
for years, if only the rains keep off. Character of crops 
is above the average. Building is very light, owing to 
labor troubles and extreme high prices of building ma- 
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terial. Money is plenty, and to lend. Laborers and har- 
vesters are better paid than for past years, plenty of 
work at good wages. Prosperity of the people is general- 
ly good. Special local influences affecting business in our 
vicinity are labor troubles, strikes, &c. In time will 
settle to their level. We are an agricultural country, and 
the farmer is and has been on top and prospering for 
years by advance in land and good prices for produce, &c. 

Trade is very quiet, which is always the case at this 
time of year, haying and harvesting taking the time of 
farmers. The prospect for fall trade we consider very 
poor. Our corn crop was about half a crop in 1902. Hay 
is a fine crop this year, being the heaviest for several 
years. The oat crop will be light, and corn not over half 
a crop. Not much building. Labor is well employed, 
common laborers getting $1.75 per day of ten hours. 
Trade the first six months of 1903 has been the lightest 
for years, caused principally by the excessive rainfall, 
poor roads and farmers behind on their work. 


Business is fairly good considering the season of the 
year. Our season was later on account of rains, putting 
corn planting back to quite an extent. As a resu't, it 
threw the corn plowing, haying and harvesting all to- 
gether, leaving but little time for trading or building. 
Still there has been plenty of building, and trade along 
that line has been good. Crops through this immediate 
section are good. Probably a little below the average. The 
hay crop is exceptionally good. Labor of all kinds in 
good demand. Harvest hands scarce. General prosperity 
among all. 


From [lerchants in [linnesota : 


The year opened up most propitiously, and the first 
four months showed marked increase over the same pe- 
riod of last year. But spring trade has not maintained 
the same proportionate increase; in fact, the past two 
months have hardly reached the average in this section. 
This has been due principally to excessive rains and a 
general curtailing of expenditures on account of uncertain 
crop prospects. Harvesting has commenced now, however, 
under much more favorable weather conditions, and with 
it comes a feeling of renewed confidence and more ani- 
mated trading. The prospects at present for even better 
than an average crop are very good, and we believe the 
same may be said to be true of nearly the entire State of 
Minnesota. We therefore anticipate a decided improve- 
ment in business—a good fall trade. Other conditions 
affecting trade, such as employment of labor and general 
prosperity of the people, were never more favorable than 
now. 

Trade is first class. We never had much of that super- 
abundant newspaper-political prosperity that we have 
read so much about the past few years. Trade has been 
fair, but locally it is much better than usual. Crop pros- 
pects are encouraging, and we anticipate doing a good 
business this fall. There are no local influences affecting 
business adversely. 





Business is very quiet. Crops are promising for a fair 
but not large yield. Wheat and oats are good, but corn 
is backward. Our season started 30 days late, and does 
not catch up. There is less building than last year, but 
above the average. Quite a number of plans have been 
postponed, owing to the advanced prices of material and 
labor. All available hands are at work, while collections 
are poor. Bank deposits are on the increase, but there 
seems a tendency to hold back in both money and busi- 
ness. Much local money has gone into Canadian land and 
speculative ventures, and is affecting business. If we 
zather crops equal to present appearances I anticipate a 
marked change for the better in the early fall. 


Business has kept up very well this summer. A good 
share of it has been at reasonable profits—we think as 
good as last year. Collections are a little slow, owing to 
some of our factories being idle on account of labor 


troubles. With all manufacturing concerns in oper- 
ation, we look for continued activity for this fall. This 
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applies only to the city. The surrounding country is in 
a flourishing condition, and we look for a good trade from 
that quarter for the next year. Crops are good. The 
amount of building going on is not up to last year, but 
there is work for all who want employment. Taken as 
a whole the people are prosperous. The retail dealers of 
this locality have had the largest trade in their history 
for the past six months, and all anticipate a larger por- 
tion for the next half of 1903. Stocks as large as usual, 
well assorted, and manufacturers and jobbers more able 
to fill orders promptly. We cannot see anything in sight 
but good times for at least a year or two. 

‘Trade in Wire Nails, Woven Wire, Barbed Wire, Farm 
Implements, Buggies, &c., has been very good this sum- 
mer, but rather light in Builders’ Hardware and Stoves. 
The catalogue houses still continue to sell a great many 
goods, and their business undoubtedly reduces ours, al- 
tnough on the whole we have done more business this 
spring than we have done any spring before since starting 
our business. We have had a very wet spring, and some 
damage has been done by high water, and on the whole 
the crop conditions have discouraged a great deal of con- 
templated building. Almost as much building has been 
done as usual; much more would have been done had the 
crop prospects been better. All labor is employed that 
will work and wages are very good. People are very pros- 
perous as a whole. 








Trade is, if anything, a little better than at this pe- 
riod last year. It is steady and healthy, and I look for it 
to continue well into the coming winter. Building which 
was delayed by the wet weather of the earlier part of the 
season is now being pushed with vigor. Paint trade has 
been but fair, on account of the wet season, but is going 
to be good this fall. We have, in this section, an excellent 
crop almost matured, and unless injured by storms will 
undoubtedly yield our farmers a handsome profit on their 
year’s work, and consequently help the fall and winter 
trade. Collections are not above the average. 


The condition of trade at present is very good. 
building than for several years. Plenty work, and la- 
borers get good pay. Crops are excellent, and there is 
more building going on than for several years. Labor is 
well paid, and all who want work can obtain it. Every 
one is looking for the best fall’s business that we have 
had for years. 


More 


Trade is very good. We are not experiencing the usual 
slack of July, and collections are very fair. Prospect for 
fall business is very satisfactory. Character of crops is 
satisfactory on the whole. Amount of building will be 
less in the city than last year, owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions of labor in the early summer. Labor, however, 
seems pretty well employed, and the public are buying 
more on a cash basis. General prosperity continues, con- 
sequently, as far as we are able to discern. 


From [lerchants in Nebraska : 

A very healthy condition so far this year. With the 
exception of the last few weeks, trade has been as good 
as any time last year. A little lull during last two 
weeks, owing to farmers being busy and in town very 
little of the time. Crops good, but later than usual. 
Corn, being the principal crop here, is all right, and the 
only setback would be early frost, as we had last year; 
but that is hardly to be expected. A great amount of, 
building is being done in both city and country. All 
kinds of labor are scarce. Every one that will work is 
employed. People more prosperous than ever. The 
good prices farmers have been getting has made money 
plenty, and more bank deposits among farmers than ever. 

Present condition of trade is unusually good. 
erable building, both business and residential. 
for fall business are flattering. 
Money easy. 


Consid- 
Prospects 
Corn crop promises well. 
Everybody busy, and labor of all kinds re- 
ceiving highest wage. 

Trade was never better. About 20 per cent. increase 
over last year for the first half, and 5 per cent. increase 
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over same months in 1901. Wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
potatoes and hay of all kinds are fully 25 per cent. above 
average. Corn, about ten days late, is growing very fast, 
and with a favorable fall will make a good crop. Build- 
ing in farming districts is very brisk. Labor all em- 
ployed at good wages. Surplus help for harvest not to 
be had at any price. Prosperity generally prevails among 
the farming community. Increase of dairy products, en- 
couraged by the erection of creameries at local points, 
has greatly benefited points were factories are located. 


Trade is very good. Crops are all right. Prospect for 
fall business is fair. 


From Merchants in North Dakota: 


A moderate trade now doing. Crop prospects are not 
flattering, and this has a tendency to make farmers con- 
servative in their buying. We have had very little rain 
in considerable portions of the county, and nothing but 
the wonderful way in which our soil will support a crop 
during a drought has kept the grain in its present fair 
condition. There is a large falling off locally in call for 
building material compared to 1902. Generally speak- 
ing, the people are getting along nicely in this county, as 
well as in the entire State. 


General trade in this locality is not quite up to that 
of last year, due -entirely to local condition of crops. 
Our firm have so far held up to last year’s sales, and our 
cash sales show some increase. We predict a fair fall 
business. It is generally estimated that with continued 
favorable weather from now till harvest there will be 
about one-half crop of wheat, and with the advanced 
price above last year will net the farmers practically as 
much as in 1892. There is a good deal of flax in crop 
around here, and it is good. Building during past six 
weeks has been curtailed a good deal, on account of 
doubtful condition of crop; but if the present crop is 
safely harvested there will be considerable new work in 
the fall. The people as a class are prosperous. 


Trade in Builders’ Hardware, Paints and Oils is good. 
Crop prospect is fair; much will depend on the condition 
of the weather from now on. Farmers are building 
houses and barns. Trade in this line good, which is an 
indication that our farmers are prospering. Labor is well 
employed at wages a little higher than former years. 


From [erchants in South Dakota: 


Present conditon of trade is good. There has been a 
slight falling off from last year in some lines, such as 
Wire and Fencing among the farmers, but there is a cor- 
responding increase in small sales, also in farm buildings, 
and particularly barns and Paints and hay fixtures for 
same. Crops are excellent; an abundance of rain at all 
times has given us an ideal season for all small crops. 
Corn is backward, but we do not count on it much. Have 
had severe hail storms nearby, yet not near enough to 
injure local crops to any extent. There has been consid- 
erable building this season, chiefly among the farmers. 
As a rule they are in gvod financial condition and pros- 
perous. Farm help promises to be searce, yet do not 
anticipate any difficulty in getting help sufficient to care 
for crops. On account of the cold weather there has been 
a light trade in Freezers, Refrigerators and Gas Stoves, 
but if conditions continue as promising we shall be dis- 
appointed if we do not have an exceptionally good trade 
in Base Burner and hard coal Ranges this fall and early 
winter. ‘Take it all in all, we have no complaint to make, 
and believe there will be no reason for one when we close 
up our business at the end of the year. 


Business has been considerably lighter than last year, 
but at the present time there is a strong demand for 
seasonable hay goods and harvester supplies. The season 
has heen a peeniiar one on account of so much rain, but 
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this State is in much better condition than some others. 
I never saw finer growing crops than we have, and har- 
vest will begin within a week. I look for a large trade 
this fall if nothing happens to the corn crop. 


Business good in seasonable lines. Fall business, if 
no destruction to crops such as hail or heavy wind or rain 
storms, will be first class. Building is heavy. Labor 
fully employed at this point. Everybody has all he can 
do. Farmers will reap a big harvest if nothing happens 
to crops. In some localities trade in building is light. 
Lumber too high and farmers will not buy it. 


At present trade is good in hay tool lines and fair in 
harvesting machinery. Hardware is going slow. Crops 
are good. People are generally prosperous but are some- 
what more conservative than a year ago, as we lost our 
corn crop by frost last year. Prices are good and with 
a good crop business should be good this fall. 


From [erchants in Wyoming: 


Trade at present is fair. For the next six months it 
will not average as good as for the first six months of 
this year, as the grass on the range is very poor in lo- 
calities. Consequently our beef crop will be short, and 
this is the main source of revenue in this country. Crops 
are good in some localities, very poor in others; general 
average much below the usual. Building will be much 
less than for past three years, consequently much less 
labor will be employed. Money is getting scarce and in- 
terest higher, and the general prosperity is considerably 
below the average. Drought on the range, labor troubles 
and a general feeling of uncertainty will in all proba- 


bility reduce the volume of future business about one- 
third. 


Business is good. Crops are better than average. 
Amount of building greater than any other year since 
1892. There seems to be work at remunerative wages 
for every person who desires to work. General pros- 
perity of the people in Wyoming is as good and promising 
as it has ever been. Gradual development of latent re- 
sources ; the greatest crop of feed, for stock on the ranges, 
known for years; large business for railroads; tre- 
mendous output of coal; fair price for cattle, horses. 
sheep and wool, all contribute in a satisfactory way to 
make times in this State good. 





Trade is fair; not as good as 1902, for in the latter 
end of 1902 prices of cattle and sheep were low, and there 
was only a half crop; therefore purchasers were careful 
this year. Crops thus far are good. Quite some building 
is going on. No idle people here that want to work. 
General prosperity of the people fair, but money is close. 


From [lerchants in [flontana: 


Trade is very satisfactory. Recent rains have put 
the ranges in fine shape, and also furnished an ample 
supply of water for irrigating farming lands. We are 
looking for good crops, as well as good prices for beef. 
Irom the prices received for the initial sales of wool, the 
prospects are favorable for a good price for the entire 
clip. Everything considered, we see no reason why the 
fall business should not be entirely satisfactory. There 
is a good market for labor at top. notch prices, and the 
country at large seems to be in good condition. 


Trade is very good. Fall business is liable to be ef- 
fected by the cold rainy weather and the lateness of the 
crops. Building is very good, and everybody can find 
employment that wants to work. 


Business js fair. Crops look fairly well. Some dwell- 
ings, but no business houses are building. Labor is well 
employed. People are prosperous. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


The following reports cover the States of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado and New 
Mexico and Oklahoma Territory: 


From [lerchants in [issouri ; 

We have had an increase in business every month this 
year, up to date in July; we have made an increase of 
over 20 per cent. over last year, and eight days yet to go 
on. Crops are satisfactory, prices high, expect good re 
sults. There is more building than common, but labor 
strikes, &c., may knock us. Plenty of work provided 
unions will permit men to work. People are all em- 
ployed at best wages ever known in this section, but we 
are on the threshold of labor troubles right now that will 
affect us badly locally. Lots of building in the country. 


The present condition of trade is good. The high wa- 
ter in the Mississippi River broke levee on the Lllinois 
side of the river and destroyed large acreage of wheat, 
which will effect our business to some extent. Corn and 
hay crops are good, but wheat only runs from 8 to 12 
bushels to the acre, and not very good quality at that. 
Building is quite active, a large number of small dwell- 
ings being built. Every one who will work readily finds 
employment. The organization and location of a large 
Portland cement plant here promises employment to 2000 
or 3000 people. People outside of the flooded district 
are prosperous and have plenty of money. 


Trade has been quite satisfactory for the last three 
years, a steady increase of nearly 25 per cent. annually. 
We find the people have learned their mistake in send- 
ing their money away for trifles as much as they did for- 
merly, also that they must have a place to buy when 
they have no money, as well as a market for their week- 
ly market products, consequently there is money in cir- 
culation and use for it. Prospect for the crops in gen- 
eral is not so very good; the high water on bottom land 
has destroyed thousands of acres of good wheat, and 
too much rain has injured even the upland, so much so 
that the crop is about one-third the usual quantity; but 
the grain is good, corn looks well, no fruit to any 
amount, all injured by severe frost. Building and gen- 
eral improvements are very encouraging. There is labor 
for everybody and good pay. 


Trade is good. Our sales for the first six months this 
year are 19 per cent. above the same six months last year. 
Good prospects for crops; strawberries and blackberries 
were plenty ; there will not be a big crop of peaches, and 
apples will probably be a half crop. Wheat, corn, &c., 
very satisfactory. Plenty of building going on in spite 
of high material, and some labor trouble. Labor is 
plenty at good pay for all. Almost every one has money 
to buy what he is in need of. 


From [Merchants in Arkansas ; 

This is our dull season, but we have a better trade 
than average for this month. Prospect for corn crop is 
fair. Cotton has been two or three weeks late, but is 
‘apidly forging ahead, owing to the warm weather, and 
promises a very good yield. Wheat is a failure; only 
one-third to one-half crop made. There is considerable 
building going on; there would be more if prices of ma- 
terial and labor were not so high. Labor is fully em- 
ployed. 


Business is better than usual for this season of the 
year. Corn crop is safe, and is a good average crop. 
Cotton is late, but in good condition. More building than 
usual, and people generally more prosperous. 


About an average amount of business is being done. 
The corn crop is good, oats only about half yield, hay 
abundant. A great amount of building is going on and 
labor all employed. This section is settling up with peo- 
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ple from the North Middle States, aud the improving of 
raw land makes business in all lines. 


Trade is good. The wheat crop is short, but there is 
a good crop of oats. Building is being carried on to a 
considerable extent, but labor is scarce. There is gen- 
eral prosperity among all classes. 





From [lerchants in Texas: 

The Hardware trade of Central Texas has been for 
two years, and is still, abnormally dull. The cause of 
this is that the cotton crops of 1901 and 1902 were very 
short on account of droughts, floods and destructive insects. 
While there was considerable hay produced during these 
two years, the corn, oat and wheat crops were almost 
total failures. The farmers, instead of having grain to 
sell, had to use what little money they realized on cotton 
to import feed from Kansas and other States. Therefore 
the average consumer is in debt and living in a state of 
enforced economy. Prospect for fall business is fairly 
good. The hay, wheat, oat and corn crops are made. 
Instead of having to import feed stuff Texas will be in 
a position to export some this fall. The prospect for 
cotton is also fairly good. However, the cotton crop is 
about a month late and there is considerable risk from 
injury by the dreadful boll weevil. Although labor is not 
so well employed in the city, there is a large demand for 
farm labor at good wages. If the cotton crop proves 
a success it will heal the bad effects of the past two sea- 
sons and will put this State again on the road to pros- 
perity. Some of the special local influences which are 
detrimental to the Hardware business of Central Texas 
are: 1. The wholesale grocers carry several lines of 
goods which legitimately belong to the Hardware trade, 
such as Tinware, Galvanized and Enameled Ware, Wood- 
en Ware, Ammunition, Nails, Wire, &c. They also keep 
warehouses at all the principal distributing points in this 
territory. 2. The lumber dealers carry full stocks of 
Screen Doors and Builders’ Hardware, which they buy 
direct from the factories and large foreign jobbers. 

Present condition of trade is very fair. The outlook is 
brighter than it has been for the last ten years. There is 
a slow but steady increase of building, and practically all 
labor has been employed. There is no excuse for idle 
labor in this section at present. People generally are 
prosperous. Money is a little tight at present but will 
loosen up some shortly. 


Business quiet, collections slow, money scarce. Crop 
conditions above the average. Wheat, oats, corn and 
hay safe; cotton looking well but four weeks late. 

Suilding not as good as the past two years. Labor fairly 
well employed. Farm labor scarce and well paid. In the 
city, on account of the large amount of building the last 
few years, we are sure to have a falling off in the build- 
ing line. In the country, on account of crop failures for 
two years, there will be but little building before Janu- 
ary 1 next, and not then unless our hopes of a good cotton 
crop are realized. 

From [lerchants in Kansas ; 

Our trade is as good or a little better than last year. 
Crops are late, especially the corn—and this section of 
KKansas is a corn country—but if the weather continues 
for the next five weeks as it has for the last four our 
corn will be as good as it generally is, and all other 
crops are good. There is considerable building, and all 
labor is fully employed. Cannot get help enough in any 
line, and everybody seems to have money and plenty to 
do. Cannot see anything ahead to mar a good fall busi- 
ness, unless we should have unfavorable weather. 


Trade is inclined to be quiet, as we are in the last 
quarter of the best spring grain and wheat harvest this 
country has had since I came here in 1878. Prospects 
for balance of year were never better. All farmers will 
have plenty of cash, and they will spend a large part in 
improvements. There will be considerable building. 
Plenty of work for every one until seeding is done in Oc- 
tober and November. People, farmers and trade general- 
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ly are prospering. Collections should be good. Con- 
pared to three, six or nine months ago cattle are low at 
present, but with our big wheat crop farmers will not 
mourn over it, as they can make some money even at 
present prices. All considered, retailers are well pleased 
with the outlook. 





A good business is doing. Prospect satisfactory if 
crops are good. We have good wheat. Corn is in an 
uncertain state, in all stages of growth, from a few 
inches high up to 5 and 6 feet high. If corn should come 
out trade will be good. Have had a severe flood in the 
Kansas River bottoms, which may hold back trade some, 
but on the other hand will make some special demands. 

Trade has been good up to date. Crops are not as 
good as reported by papers, and we do not look for as 
good trade during the spring. Prices are too high on 
goods compared with market on cattle, wheat, oats, &c. 





Trade is good in all lines. The western half of the 
State has the largest wheat crop ever known. A good 
prospect for corn. There will be much building this 
fall. 


From [flerchants in Colorado: 


Trade not quite up to the high pressure of one yeur 
ago, but in a very healthy condition, although there is 
an undercurrent of uneasiness as labor troubles are feared 
in the properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
who have so long successfully opposed the unionizing of 
their employees in their extensive coal mines in this 
section. Crop prospects are very good indeed, and cattle 
and sheep men have cause for congratulation on account. 
of abundant grass on the ranges. Considerable building. 
but limited principally to small dwellings. Labor well 
employed, and the people more generally prosperous than 
for several years. The sale of many wool clips at a good 
price has put money in the hands of our sheep raisers, 
and collections are for that reason satisfactory with this 
element of our customers; but last year’s farm crops 
were a failure and merchants are still carrying many ac- 
counts with farmers. Present crop prospects, however, 
warrant the prediction that these accounts will be gen- 
erally paid this fall. 


Business with us is good, fully as good as same period 
last year. farly fall business promises fair. Think 
crops, as a rule, in this section are good, and very much 
better than last year at the same time. Building in Den- 
ver has kept up steadily, and at present shows no signs 
of letting up. Rents are excessively high, and will con- 
tinue so until the supply meets the demand. Plenty of 
employment for labor, and at high wages. There does 
not seem to be any dissatisfaction among the labor ele- 
ment at this time to amount to anything, only the aver- 
age differences arising and being promptly and fairly ad- 
justed. The general feeling among people is one of fair 
degree of prosperity. Money does not seem to be scarce, 
and while collections could be better, yet there is no rea- 
son to complain to any extent. Farming sections handle 
very little money just now, but in about two months they 
should realize and thus make collections among the agri- 
cultural class more satisfactory. 


The condition of trade is about as usual at this time 
of year. Crops are good this year, so we expect good fall 
business. Crops, however, are not yet made and their 
condition may change. This town is doing more building 
than usual just now, but cannot tell how long this will 
last. Our labor is now well employed. Our people are 
fairly prosperous. Trade with us in some lines is affected 
very much by the mining industry, which is now looking | 
up again, but is as yet uncertain, being largely unde- 
veloped property. 


Trade is quiet. The prospect for fall business is fair. 


From Merchants in New Mexico: 

Trade has been very quiet for the past three months. 
Crops are looking fine: cottages are going up on all sides; 
those that want work can find it; 14 cents for wool was 
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all that could be desired, but owing to past experience 
with the drought we cannot persuade the native to part 
with his money, as he still has that bitter taste in his 
mouth. Our new railroad is just being completed, which 
means also a new union depot, roundhouse, freight ware- 
house and other improvements, which will all help in the 
right direction. 

A good business is going on. Fair amount of building 
in active mining camps. No idle men around. General 
prosperity good, lots of work, and sheep, cattle and wool 
command good prices. 


From [lerchants in Oklahoma Territory: 

Trade is rather quiet at present. Building material 
is in good demand and many houses are in process of con- 
struction. Heavy Hardware moves slowly. Crops have 
just been harvested, and farmers are all busy preparing 
to thresh or are threshing. The condition of business now 
might be characterized as the lull before the storm, as the 
largest wheat and oat crop this section has ever seen has 
just been harvested. Corn prospects are good, and fruits 
of all kinds are in abundance. The good crops insure 
more building this fall, and consequently more labor for 
the already busy mechanics. We are blessed with a good, 
substantial class of farmers, that own their own farms 
and are in an exceptionally prosperous condition. We 
look for a good business to extend far into the winter. 


Business light, though improved over corresponding 
time last year. We will have the best crops for years. 
Corn and broom corn will need rain soon. Very little 
building being done; prospects are better in this line as 
soon as harvest is all over. Farmers have, to considerable 
extent, gone into the dairy business, and are shipping 
cream into Kansas, which they find profitable, consequent- 
ly are giving attention to raising stock and feed. The fact 
of having towns from 38 to 7 miles apart in a country that 
will not support them divides trade and makes competi- 
tion severe. We need a canning factory, flouring mill and 
creamery. 








‘Trade is excellent. Our business has averaged fully 
100 per cent. increase for 1908 over last year, and in 
June reached 239 per cent. Collections good. Many 
farmers are discounting their paper from 10 to 60 days. 
Good wheat yield, average in good land 20 bushels more 
than corresponding period 1902. Farm labor $1.50 per 
day up, carpenters $2. Prospect for fall business is ex- 
cellent. 


On account of a heavy yield in small grain and aver- 
age prices, trade is good in all lines of Hardware, Leather 
Goods, Vehicles and Implements. Farmers are meeting 
notes due this fall, which fact alone gives evidence of 
prosperity. The corn crop has been cut short because 
of dry weather past week. Rain the latter part of week 
assures a fair yield on sandy land. Building is light at 
present. There are no idle men. Cotton is in good condi- 
tion, and present outlook is for a large yield at good 
prices. We anticipate a larger volume of business this 
fall than during any previous one. 

We are having a good trade. The prospect for fall 
trade is good. Nothing but dry weather will affect our 
trade. We have had rain recently; everything is looking 
well. 


Business is rather quiet, but better than first six 
months of year. Wheat and oats good; cotton and corn 
very backward. Building very little. However, we ex- 
pect a good fall trade. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

The following reports cover the States of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Louisiana: 


From Merchants in Virginia: 


Trade at this present time, being midsummer. is rather 
quiet. Not many new plans are being put out from the 
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architects’ oflices, and those are confined largely to resi- 
deuce building of medium cost. There is nothing un- 
usual in this, however. Truckers in the vicinity have 
had an unusually successful and lucrative crop, and we 
feel encouraged to believe that this will be the means 
of promoting building during the coming autumn. In 
fact, we have already heard of a number of buiidings to 
be erected ut that time. Labor seems to be well em- 
ployed so far as we can learn, and, in fact, no me- 
chanics of any worth or ability are reported to out of 
work. Our whole section seems to be developing steadily 
and in a most encouragipg manner, and all the building 
supply men here are looking forward with confidence to 
a good fall vusiness. We also hear no complaints from 
merchants in other lines of business. 





Trade is not as good as last season at this time. Seems 
to be lack of confidence. The conditions in the two Vir- 
ginias are better than last year. Crops are good. All 
men who are worth employing have work at good wages. 
Farmers and miners in better condition than for years. 
Fall business should be good. Country merchants look 
for lower prices and are holding off. 


Trade is good. In this section the loss of crops has 
been very heavy on account of the recent heavy washing 
rains, and the soil is damaged also. Not much building 
going on, but much repairing. Places are open for labor, 
but it is hard to get. The people generally seem to be 
very prosperous. 


From [lerchants in West Virginia: 

Trade in this section is quiet, as this is the time of 
year we invoice. Farmers are also very busy with their 
work, as we have a late season on account of the 
very dry weather that prevailed. Crops in this section 
are very poor. There is a large amount of building being 
done, but it is kept back to some extent on account of the 
trouble with labor, which seems to retard the progress of 
building a good deal more than the high price of ma- 
terial. As a general thing the people of our State are 
very prosperous, made so by the high prices on timber 
and mineral products. The poor crops will have more 
or less effect on local business, but as most of the trade 
of this city is kept up by the car shops we see no reason 
why we should not have continued prosperity. The 
building of a new railroad in this section as well as oil 
pipe lines is putting money in circulation. 


From [lerchants in North Carolina: 

At the present time trade is a little duller than usual, 
on account of the lateness of the crops. Farmers still 
have a great deal of work to do and all the market fruits 
are late, but two weeks more will make a great differ- 
ence. The prospect for fall business was never better. 
There is a considerable amount of building to be done, 
and the price all farm products are bringing, with even 
a very short crop, will make a good business. Labor is 
all employed in this section, and no one need be idle if 
he is at all willing to work. The farmers have made 
the present crop on less money than any one in years. 
All local influences are working for great business. 


Trade at present not as good as we would like to see 
it, but as good as usual at this season of the year. We 
think fall business should be good. Cotton is two or three 
weeks late, but coming out fast. Tobacco is good. All 
labor that will work has employment. There is a large 
amount of building being done, and of a good class. 


Trade is dull and collections are only medium. It is 
very hard to say what the prospects are. The weather 
conditions were against us all the spring, so have a back- 
ward crop. If conditions improve we will have a fair 
business. There is a medium amount of building being 
done. Labor is all employed, and the people are gener- 
ally prosperous. 

At present there is, and has been for 60 days, a lull 
in the Hardware trade. This is due to the fact that 
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farmers have been busy with their crops, harvesting 
their wheat and oats. The growth of both cotton and 
corn is retarded or checked. The prospect for a good fall 
business is very flattering. In this immediate section 
crops are not as good as they might be, but on an average 
they are as good as might be expected. They are late, 
due to a very cold spring; but if favorable season for 
next 60 days continues we will see a fair crop and re- 
munerative prices. These two factors will determine 
business. Labor is scarce, especially on farms. This is 
due to the fact that laborers drift to towns and cities, 
where they find ready employment and at good pay. 
There is a great building fever throughout this section, 
which is good evidence of prosperity of our people. 
With good remunerative prices for farm products to be 
marketed this fall farmers and merchants alike feel 
good, which is a necessary prerequisite to good business. 


From Merchants in South Carolina; 

Trade is at present, and has been all spring, almost 
all that we could desire. While the cash trade is some- 
what dull now, there are evidences of some money still 
in the country ; but the people trade much more pleasant- 
ly and seem in much better spirits. We consider our fall 
prospects the most promising we have known in years. 
The tobacco crop, which has gotten to be quite an impor- 
tant factor in our trade here, is very good, although it 
seems that the price will be lower than last season. Cot- 
ton is looking well, with the probability of a good price. 
There is considerable building in sight, and will run away 
into the fall to get all things finished up, which of course 
will cause a good trade in Builders’ Hardware. People 
are in very good shape and show signs of prosperity, in 
that they are using more modern means for farming. 
Labor has gotten to be quite a serious matter, and unless 
more help in the way of machinery is used the farmer 
will find himself unable to work his farm. 


Trade is quiet now in certain lines, but fair for the 
time of year. We rather look for a good trade in the fall. 
Crops not far enough developed to tell how they will come 
out. A good deal of building is going on. People are 
fairly prosperous. 


Business is in a normal condition. Character of crops 
is rather poor. Amount of building good. Labor well 
employed. People are in pretty good shape financially. 


From [lerchants in Georgia : 

For the season of the year business is unusually good, 
our June business being GO per cent. more than June, 1002, 
This increase does not seem to be confined to any par- 
ticular department, but the whole line seems to be mov- 
ing more freely than usual. The cotton and corn crops 
are doing well. Stands are not good as a rule on account 
of unusually cold weather in the spring, but they are now 
growing rapidly, and with favorable weather will make 
a fair yield. A large crop of small grain has been har- 
vested and is a great saving to farmers in supplementing 
the short corn crop of last season. If the price of cotton 
remains anything like it is now we will have the largest 
fall business we have had in years. People of all classes 
are prosperous and hopeful. 

Present wants are limited in all lines except Builders’ 
Hardware and Paints. Weare taking a great many orders 
for August delivery. Crops are in fine condition. Corn 
crop is made. More building is being done than was ever 
known in this section. Labor is scarce and very wncer- 
tain. Farmers are all in debt, but 10-cent cotton will 
give them a surplus this fall. The good wages paid to the 
negroes cause them to work on half time, and this of 
course makes labor scarce, especially with the farming 
class. Negroes work only when they are out of money 
and obliged to. 


From Merchants in Florida: 

Business is better here now than it has been for sev- 
eral years. We have had good crops. The prospects are 
that we will have better trade here this fall than we have 
had since 1895. We have a fine crop of oranges coming 
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on, and a fair crop of pineapples; besides this there is 
going to be considerable building. 


Trade continues good. In comparison with June of 
1902 the corresponding month this year shows gain of 
80 per cent. Cotton crop bids fair to be large, stand is 
good; the local report shows average above 90 per cent. 
Locally there is much building in the city. Labor is 
fully employed. 


We find business at present satisfactory. The pros- 
pect for crops is good, though cotton could be very 
much injured by excessive rains or very dry weather 
from this time forward. Quite a lot of building is going 
on, and labor is all employed. 


Trade is very good for this season of the year. There 
is quite a lot of building in progress, and this, with the 
immense amount of shipping both to domestic and for- 
eign ports, seems to afford plenty of employment for 
labor. 


The present condition of trade is very good. The de- 
mand is steady, and business seems to be in a healthier 
condition, with collections fair. The spring crops were 
heavy and made money: easy. Preparations for winter 
crops are now being made. This section contains many 
vegetable farms, drained and irrigated. Building is only 
moderate. Labor is well employed. The general condi- 
tion of the people shows a marked improvement over pre- 
vious years. The truck farming, shad and bottom fish- 
ing both affect local trade. This section is also a great 
winter resort, and many winter homes are located in the 
vicinity ; the equipment and maintenance of these estates 
brings considerable trade. 


From [lerchants in Alabama: 

The outlook looks unusually bright at this season of 
the year. In the agricultural section, although the crops 
are a little, the yield of grain was good, and the re- 
cent rains have been of great benefit to the growing corn. 
The prospects are good for a large crop. Cotton, however, 
is about 20 days late, but the farmer has kept it clean, 
and with warm weather it will fruit very rapidly. These 
conditions have made the small merchant very hopeful, 
and though careful in buying he will lay in a well se- 


_lected stock of goods of ready sale. The mining business 


has been very much disturbed for the last 30 days on ac- 
count of the making of contracts with labor for a new 
year. Old contracts expiring on July 1 have so far not 
been renewed. The operators and miners are now in joint 
session. It is the general opinion that the labor ques- 
tion will be settled at once, and trade in this line will be 
very brisk. The operators, both of iron and coal mines, 
have been very busy for the past year, and report a bright 
outlook for future business. The demand for Builders’ 
Hardware and material remains good, and a number of 
large buildings are in course of construction in this city. 
Collections have been a little better than for previous 
years. 


Trade is comparatively quiet, but a marked improve- 
ment over the same month last season, and conditions are 
improving. Crop prospects at present, both of corn and 
cotton, are promising, and with favorable conditions dur- 
ing the next 60 days this section will make splendid 
crops of all kinds. There are no disturbances of any kind 
among the laboring classes, and with the exception of 
cotton mill operatives they are all working full time and 
at good wages. There is considerable building going on in 
the city. People are generally prosperous; money easy 
to get, and we anticipate the best fall business for sev- 
eral years. 

—— ———— ‘ 

The volume of trade in this section is fully up to any- 
thing we have ever had, and bills are being well met. 
Our crops are very late, but are looking well. We have 
a full complement of buildings, and all labor here is well 
employed and people generally prosperous. 


Present condition of trade in this section is good. 
Prospects for corn crop are very fine; also cotton, except 
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that the plant is small and two weeks late, but is healthy 
and growing well, and with a late fall will make a good 
crop. With a fair crop of cotton and good prices, which 
are assured, this Southern country will be in fine shape 
this fall. This place is growing as never before, and a 
large amount of building is going on. Labor is well em- 
ployed and no strikes. There is somewhat of a scarcity 
of common laborers. People are prosperous. 


We consider the outlook very favorable indeed. The 
corn crop is the best for several seasons, and the cotton 
crop, while somewhat late, promises to bring good re- 
sults, 


From [lerchants in [lississippi : 


Present condition of trade is about as usual for this 
season of the year. Prospect for the fall business is good. 
Crops in immediate sections better than for three years, 
Amount of building about as usual. Employment for all 
labor that comes. Condition of the people fair, consid- 
ering the fact that we have had three successive failures 
of corn. This section of the country is dependent solely 
on the cotton crop, which must be supplemented by good 
corn crop, in order to make it profitable; so that the fail- 
ure of corn for three years has taken out of the country 
much money which would otherwise have been spent for 
profitable goods to pay for corn bought in the West. 


At present trade is just a shade dull, but has held out 
remarkably well this season. We have excellent crops 
and look for the largest fall business on record. Cotton 
at 10 cents per pound means business for the entire South. 
Our people are in good financial condition. This section 
is building up rapidly, cotton factories are being located 
in every little town and are doing nicely. Crops of all 
kinds are flattering. 


Trade is a little slow, as usual at this time of year. 
Crops are good. Fair amount of building. Labor scarce 
and demand for same is strong. This applies particularly 
to common labor. Corn and cotton crops are fine. Corn 
especially better than for years past, and farmers who 
have had to buy corn for feeding during past three years 
will have a good supply this fall. 


From [lerchants in Tennessee: 

Trade is very good; never better for July. Prospects 
for a big fall trade brightest ever known for this section. 
Late rains have assured fine corn crop. Hay slim. Wheat 
fair, though not equal to last year. Building good; ahead 
of last season, which was the largest in our history. La- 
bor, all classes, can find employment. The people were 
never in better shape. 


Business has been much better than for past two 
years. We expect good fall business, above average. 
Wheat crop good locally. Prospects for corn good. Noth- 
ing in this territory to discourage us. My fear is heavy 
decline in iron products. Building is less than last year. 
Several small factories starting up here will give better 
employment to labor. 


From [lerchants in Kentucky: 

At present trade is quiet, owing to the season and 
the farmers being busy with the harvest and threshing. 
We anticipate a good fall trade, unless the unforeseen 
happens. People generally are in a prosperous condition, 
and labor is well employed. There is tl usual amount 
of building going on. The crop prospect is not as good 
as we would like, but with seasonable weather and a late 
fall everything may end well yet. At present the out- 
look for tobacco is better than corn. 


At this season of the year trade is very quiet in this 
section. A very large hay crop has been raised here, 
which is a little unusual, as this is a tobacco growing 
section. Our section, however, is diversifying its crops 
a great deal in the last few years, and quite an improve- 
ment in our farms is shown. Farming lands are increas- 
ing in value, 25 to 30 per cent. within the last two years; 
still, they are not high. The outlook for fall trade is 
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excellent in the territory tributary to this city. The 
growing crops look fine, and buildings are going up on all 
sides. Labor is fully employed, it being almost impos- 
sible to get common or skilled labor, and the people all 
seem prosperous. 


Present conditions in this section are good, as was the 
case during the past spring. In fact, business in nearly 
all lines this year is better than last. The outlook has 
been splendid for the farmer and everybody seems to 
have money to some extent—that is, we find that there 
are not nearly so many, people ready to take advantage 
of the bankrupt law or that are forced into bankruptcy, 
and there is more ready money than we have seen for 
some time past. Collections continue fairly good, and 
the present prospect for fall business is very flattering. 
The amount of building this year is more than last; in 
fact, in the past six months there have been more houses 
going up and more business doing than in ten months of 
last year. All classes of laborers seem to be in demand, 
and very few men are out of work at present. We ex- 
pect a splendid business this fall and are making ar- 
rangements for it. 


From [lerchants in Louisiana: 

We find the present condition of trade satisfactory 
and the volume of sales is keeping up very well with last 
season’s. We expect a good business this fall, although 
it may be late, as crops are several weeks behind. There 
are a good many buildings being put up here and all the 
people who want to work are employed. We see no rea- 
son why this fall should not be a good one. 


Present condition of trade is unusually good. The 
corn crop is good; cotton is 30 days late, but the prospects 
are encouraging. There is a good deal of activity in 
building operations. All labor is employed and the people 
are generally prosperous. 


Present conditions are about as usual for the time of 
year, which is, generally speaking, the slack time for 
business. The prospect for fall trade is fair, as this sec- 
tion is quite sure of a good corn crop; and while cotton 
is somewhat late it promises fair, and the prospect for 
good prices for cotton this fall will insure a good trade. 
Then, with the large amount of improvements now going 
on in our city, together with the flourishing condition of 
the saw mill interests in this section, we feel sure that 
we will have quite, if not more than, an average business 
throughout this portion of the State. 


Business is as good as we could desire. Fair cotton 
crop last season and good prices for this staple place the 
farmers of this section in a position to buy liberally, and 
in most cases pay cash for what they buy. In our lines 
our sales this season will be about three-quarters cash. 
Crops are good and the outlook is good. There is more 
building going on now and in prospect than we have 
ever known. Everybody is happy and making money. 
High prices of cotton and good crop prospects are ex- 
pected to affect fall business favorably. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


The following reports cover the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho and Arizona: 


From [lerchants in Washington: 

Trade good, although we do not Anticipate quite the 
volume of business this Sound country enjoyed last year. 
Crops will average up fair, though a shortage is antici- 
pated in certain sections, owing to lack of rain. There 
will not be the amount of building on the Sound during 
the coming year as during the past. Labor troubles are 
now all adjusted and everything seems working satis- 
factorily. The general prosperity is fine. Instead of 
doing business on Eastern money, nearly everyone is in 
shape to care for himself. Seventy-five per cent. of city 
property is owned by our own people. 
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In this immediate vicinity business is good and bids 
fair to continue so during the remainder of the summer 
and the fall. Crops are in good shape. Building ahead 
of other years. Not enough men to meet demand for 
labor at $2.75 to $5 per day. 


Present condition of trade is very fair. The prospect 
for fall business is good. People as a rule are in a pros- 
perous condition. 


From [lerchants in Oregon: 

For the first half of the year business was better than 
expected. Sheep and wool have been sold at a good price. 
Most all stockmen are in prosperous condition. The grain 
crops of our county are about 50 per cent. of an average 
yield. Labor commands a better price than at any time 
in the history of our country. ‘The general prosperity of 
the people is good, notwithstanding the shortage on crops. 
Fruit crop is good. The great flood disaster which struck 
our town destroyed about $500,000 worth of property, and 
a loss of more than 200 lives has left our little city in a 
gloomy condition, but we are getting the town cleaned up 
and business is beginning to resume its normal condition 
again; its citizens are full of energy and perseverance and 
cannot be kept down. 


We are having the best trade this month that we have 
ever had. Our sales will be greater than for any previous 
month for 15 years. The prospect for fall trade could 
not be better. Wheat and oats will be a fair crop at a 
good price. Hops will be about 80 per cent. of an average, 
with the prospect of a very high price. The fruit crop 
will be all right. Mining and logging are booming. Lots 
of building going on. In fact all lines are on the boom 
and the prospect is very bright. The saw mills are doing 
a tremendous business, and the same has a great deal to 
do with our present prosperity. More building is going 
on now than ever before in our history. 


Business is fair for harvest time. At this date crops 
promise well, and in my opinion business will be good this 
fall, depending, of course, on good weather for gathering 
all crops. Our hop acreage is large and critical time 
comes in September. 


From [flerchants in California: 

Business is good and about the same as last year. 
Crops are fair; building good, but mostly in a small way. 
No labor troubles but lots of kicks. Money is fairly easy 
but cannot tell how long it will last. Looks good for fall 
business. 


Trade has been very satisfactory and shows a hea!thy 
increase. The cereal crops have been fair and prices 
better than they have been for several years. The fruit 
crop in the Sacramento Valley is good and prices satis- 
factory. Land values are advancing and considerable 
changing hands at advanced rates. The mining industry 
in the mountains is developing to a greater extent than 
for many years, all of which tends to promote general 
business, particularly the Hardware trade. 


Trade is excellent in the Building Hardware depart- 
ment, but in other departments we notice it is tapering 
off some, but not to any great extent. We look to a good 
fall trade, but don’t believe it will equal last fall. While 
we bother very little about crops generally, we think 
that an average crop will be gathered in. There is a lot 
of building going on and we think it will continue all 
this year. There is work for everybody, and at high 
wages. In fact, it is hard to get men enough to com- 
plete work in progress. The only black cloud on the 
horizon is high price of everything that goes into a 
building. 

From [lerchants in Idaho: 

We are right in the midst of harvest, and every one 

is at work; prices are good; never had a better prospect 
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for good times. The Nez Perce Reservation has never 
had a crop failure, and this year crops are better than 
usual. Ilarvest hands are in great demand. There is a 
great deal of building going on both in our town and the 
surrounding country. Every one is prosperous, and the 
merchants throughout the reservation will be able to col- 
lect every dollar due this fall. There have been very few 
Binders, Headers or Reapers sold this year compared 
with former years, as every one bought during the last 
four years. Wagons, Buggies and Hacks are selling rap- 
idly. 


Trade is fairly good in all lines, and all parts of the 
State seem to report same sentiment. High price of la- 
bor and building material is holding back many improve- 
ments that have been contemplated. Farmers and stock 
raisers throughout this section are generally prosperous. 


From Merchants in Arizona: 


The present condition of trade is the best this coun- 
try has ever experienced. Our business has increased 60 
per cent. over that of any previous year, and we believe 
this applies to Hardware merchants and others in gen- 
eral throughout the country. Prospect for fall business 
is very good. The hay and grain tonnage is above the 
average. Demand for Builders’ Hardware has never 
been better; good mechanics are scarce. Common labor- 
ers in the harvest fields are being paid from $2 to $3 per 
day and board, and hard to get at this figure. The gen- 
eral prosperity of the people has never been better 
throughout the agricultural districts. The contemplated 
building of what is known as the Tonto Reservoir by 
the Government at an expenditure of $5,000,000 means an 
average increase of crops of over 50 per cent. The flood 
waters of the wet seasons will be stored in this reservoir 
and distributed over 175,000 acres of land during the dry 
periods. 


Trade is fair. A large number of mines and mills in 
this section are shut down on account of a miners’ strike 
which has been on for about six weeks. Mines are being 
started up with nonunion men in a number of cases. 
Good rains this year, and cattle and sheep in better condi- 
tion than for years. Building trade is good. Very few 
idle men. People generally prosperous. 


Trade at the present time is a little slack, as grain is 
all harvested and nearly all thrashed, and the farmers are 
taking a vacation. The outlook this fall for business is 
fairly good. There will be but very little building, be- 
cause material is so high and labor demands are out of 
reason. 





DEATH OF THOMAS H. ROSE. 


HOMAS H. ROSE, office manager of the Livingston 
Nail Company, died at Caldwell, N. J., of appendi- 
citis, July 24. Mr. Rose was first associated with S. 
Otis Livingston in business about 20 years ago, commenc- 
ing as entry clerk and afterward taking a bookkeeper’s 
position, resigning his place 15 years ago to connect him- 
self with H. C. Marshall, Hardware buyer, with whom 
he served several years. From there he went to Morley 
Bros., Saginaw, Mich., after which he returned to Balti- 
more, his native place, and was identified with the Hard- 
ware business there. Mr. Rose was 45 years old, was 
popular with the trade with which he came in contact 
and was very faithful to the interests of his employers. 
The news of his death will shock his many friends in the 
trade, as his illness was only of five day’s duration. 


en ‘ 


Fisher-Glassford Hardware Company, Fresno, Cal., 
have recently been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, of which $15,000 has been paid in. The officers 
are: F. W. Fisher, president and treasurer; G. H. Glass- 
ford, vice-president, and F. M. Smith, secretary. The 
fixtures and stock carried aggregate about $20,000. The 
company began business about two months since and re- 
port a good trade. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE JOBBER’S CITY SALESMAN. 
HIS functionary’s work is, in many respects, like that 
of his brother on the road. He has the same cata- 
logue and price sheets with which to work; he visits re- 
tail Hardware dealers for orders, and he sells for both 
present and future delivery; but in other ways his work 
and methods are radically different. 


Field Smaller. 


A city salesman cannot serve to advantage so many 
customers as can his out of town fellow worker, for the 
trade demands closer attention. His mission is not so 
much the taking of individual orders as the encourage- 
ment of a steady, unbroken stream of purchases by tele- 
phone or order clerk that compels the customers’ wagons 
to make daily trips to the jobber’s establishment. No 
pains is spared by him in the cultivation of a friendly 
feeling, and the house’s best of service is rendered in 
every respect. 

An out of town salesman will cover, on a 30-day route, 
40 towns of good size, calling upon from 80 to 100 cus- 
tomers. The city salesman finds that a list of 30 dealers, 
with a fairly large proportion of them good customers, 
will give him all the work he can do. 


Suburban Trade Included. 

A jobbing center with 30 local dealers will give em- 
ployment to two men, for to the city salesmen belong 
legitimately the territory near to the city, whose mer- 
chants make frequent trips there to buy goods. Just how 
much should be included in the city work is largely to be 
determined by the trolley and suburban train service and 
the comparative size of the city and the neighboring 
towns, but it should cover all the section whose purchases 
have a local character—small lots bought daily, with run- 
ning monthly accounts. 

Four Days Out, Two Days In. 


A city salesman should spend two days of each week 
im the house, and his customers will thus grow accus- 
tomed to his rottine and call him by telephone on the 
days he is in concerning matters that require his per- 
sonal attention. He can also then take pains to see that 
his customers’ orders are receiving proper attention, and 
the listing and billing of orders can be kept up to date. 
His memorandum book can be cleared of inquiries and 
matters requiring adjustment, and in this way the books 
kept cleared of anything that might cause a dispute. 

In the [lorning. 

On the days when he canvasses for trade the city man 
reports at the store every morning with his orders of the 
previous day, and does not leave until the morning mail 
has been distributed and he knows what has been re- 
ceived from his customers. The telephone is often kept 
busy at such times by calls from customers familiar with 
his movements, and he meets the buyers from the local 
houses with their morning pick-up orders, and has a 
chance to see that they are given proper attention. These 
buyers begin to come in soon after seven o’clock. Often 
they are small boys with orders made out in their em- 
ployers’ stores, and they are permitted to go to any one 
of two or three stores for the goods. Naturally they give 
the preference to the places where they receive the best 
attention, and the wise salesman will see to it that these 
visitors are waited upon promptly. 

Running Accounts. 

It is the general custom to pay running accounts on 
the tenth of each month, deducting 2 per cent. from the 
bills of the preceding month. It is thus safer to extend 
credit to dealers of limited means, since they are expected 
to settle promptly once each month, and a failure to do 
so is at once noted. The salesman’s frequent calls upon 
each customer and the intimate relations sustained be- 
tween the local retailer and the jobber’s sales and credit 
departments enables the jobber to keep a close watch of 
doubtful cases and minimizes the risk. Thus the city 
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salesman is permitted to sell dealers whose accounts 
would not be ordinarily accepted in a distant city, and in 
this respect he has an advantage over the road salesman. 


Changing Salesmen. 

In still another way the jobber is able to cover the 
local ground to better advantage. If one salesman is not 
able to get the trade of a desirable local dealer he can 
send another. If he has but two city men and neither can 
swing the account, he can, if the importance of the ac- 
count warrants, turn the firm over to a mail order man 
who may be able to induce purchases. He thus has his 
chances for business multiplied. 


Good Salesmen Necessary. 


A good many jobbers make a serious mistake in put- 
ting into the c#ty field the new salesman, promoted from 
the desk and order book and aspiring to the road. In one 
large city there are five jobbing houses. Three of them 
put on the city trade salesmen of experience and judg- 
ment, and keep them there. They command the trade, and 
the two others sell locally largely the articles which the 
retailers cannot buy from the three wiser jobbers. One 
of the two is the only jobber in the city who does not also 
conduct a retail store, and this fact should gain him the 
preference from many of the retailers—and would if he 
properly cared for their trade, but the green boys whom 
he sends out to canvass for orders are no match for his 
competitors’ salesmen. There are plenty of men who 
can handle successfully a country route who would not 
make a favorable showing in the city, where competition 
is keener and greater attention to the customers’ de- 
sires is necessary. It is no place for an untrained man to 
get his experience. 

Caring for His Customer’s Customer. 

The city salesman has many calls upon him which de- 
mand toil and resource. If his establishment has a re- 
tail department it will usually contain many finer lines 
than are generally sold at wholesale. Sometimes he has 
a chance to sell some of these to his customers, but often- 
er the retailer will bring a customer in with him, and the 
salesman must sell the goods to the customer at a price 
which will leave a margin for the dealer. If the article 
is one which affords no jobbing profit, he must induce his 
customer to be content with a slight reduction from the 
regular retail price, and this at times causes dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Trouble from the Retail Department. 


A tactless retail department manager can create a 
great deal of trouble for the wholesale city salesman. 
Once in a while the big retail departments of jobbing 
stores will make a run on some seasonable line, such as 
Lawn Hose, Mowers or Ice Cream Freezers, and with 
the jobber’s cost as a basis for action they can cut below 
the prices which the city salesman can quote his retail 
customers. Then there is trouble, indeed, and in almost 
every instance the offending establishments lose more in 
their wholesale departments than they can possibly gain 
in the city store. 


Bills with the Goods. 


In some establishments there are special men told off 
to lay out the city orders, and as soon as the goods are 
ready for delivery the order sheets are sent to the invoice 
desk in order that the bills may be sent with the goods. 
In others the bills are mailed the same day the goods are 
laid out for delivery, but it is undoubtedly best to let the 
bill accompany the goods if possible, as city orders are 
not cased, and frequently goods never go to the store at 
all, but are delivered to the retailer’s customer by the 
wagon which calls upon the jobber for them. Thus it is 
necessary that the bills be checked with the utmost 
promptness to prevent confusion and disputes. 

Retailers’ wagons should never be made to wait for 
goods, except when the driver brings the order with him. 
The drivers are blamed for delays, and are quick to trans- 
mit the blame to the jobber if there is any reason, and 
the house with a reputation for slowness in filling city 
orders loses favor. When a separate force of order 
clerks cares for city orders there are times when they 
have nothing to do, while at others they cannot care for 
all the orders with sufficient promptness. It has been 
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found of advantage to send the orders to assembly or 
packing room to be handled by the regular force, the fore- 
man of the room seeing to it that they are at once given 
to some one who will get them out without delay. It is 
the salesman’s duty to see that the delivery service is 
kept as near perfect as possible, and upon the days when 
he is on house duty he has opportunity for noting de- 
ficiencies, and can take steps to secure their correction. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD 
TO TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


From a Western Jobber: We have read with much in- 
terest Mr. Masters’ articles in reference to “ Traveling 
Salesmen,” and some of them are very practical and all 
of them are very instructive. Our traveling men are all 
in a territory that is covered by them direct from our city, 

and as far as possible we have them come 
Weekly in once a week. Instead, therefore, of hav- 
Conference ing a set form of instructions for them we 
usually have our weekly conference in the 
private office. We talk things over very carefully, and our 
instructions are given them verbally. While in some cases 
we have them make collections, still we prefer to have re- 
mittance come direct to the house, and aside from a small 
ledger with removable leaves, which contains the past due 
accounts and accounts to be collected on each trip, we do 
not issue any regular form. 

From a Pennsylvania Jobbing House: The articles on 
“The Management of Traveling Salesmen” are interest- 
ing. The writer of these articles has worked out an ad- 
mirable system, which is no doubt based upon long ex- 

perience in this department. If we were 
Collections to criticise at all it would be that he 
by Salesmen. loads his men down with too much de- 
tail. This is especially noticeable in the 
matter of collections. We prefer so far as possible to 
avoid collections by the salesmen, collecting direct from 
the house, but instructing salesmen to receive money 
when offered, or in special cases to adjust differences. 
The best traveler is one who has been trained in the 
house, and then perhaps but one of three given a trial 
makes a real success. With such a man traveling on a per- 
centage of the profits a given territory can be largely left 
to his judgment to work to best advantage. 
Record of Quarterly or semiannual postings from the 
Sales ledger to a town book keep the manager 
informed as to the sales in each town and 
to each customer, and in this way a sufficient oversight of 
the work of the traveler is obtained. Our rule is, employ 
good men, give them a share of the profits, keep a general 
oversight of their work and trust them for the details. 
We employ one means of inciting rivalry among our trav- 
elers, which has proven useful. 
At the end of each month each 
salesman is given a statement 
of his sales and profits, show- 
ing his rank in amount of profits and also in percentage 
of profits. Each one strives to be as near the top as pos- 
sible, both to beat his rivals and to add to his own 
salary. 


Salesmen’s Rank in 
Amount of Profits 





DEATH OF ELIJAH CABBLE. 


LIJAH CABBLE, head of the William Cabble Ex- 

celsior Wire Mfg. Company, 43 Fulton street, New 

York, died at his home in Brooklyn, Saturday, July 25, 
of Bright’s disease, in his seventy-second year. 

Mr. Cabble was born in Flome, England, August 10, 
1831, coming to this country when about 15 years of age. 
Mr. Cabble settled in Brooklyn, Eastern District, over 50 
years ago. In 1850 he started in partnership in the Wire 
business with his brother, William. The firm was known 
as the William Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Company, 
the factory being at the corner of Union avenue and 
Ainslie street. The business grew from the first, Mr. 
Cabble inventing several improvements in Wire making. 
Upon the death of his brother, in 1870, Mr. Cabble took 
entire charge of the business, and incorporated it under 
the laws of New York. Mr. Cabble was one of the found- 
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ers of the Dime Savings Bank in Brooklyn, and was a 
director of the institution up to the time of his death. He 
was a member of the Union League and Hanover clubs of 
Brooklyn for a number of years. He also belonged to 
Crescent Lodge, I. O. O. F. and Progressive Lodge, F. & 
A.M. Mr. Cabble is survived by his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST METHODS. 


We have already published several replies to this in- 
quiry: 
A certain article is made in two operations by 
two different machines, one of which cost $10,000 
and the other $100, each machine being operated 
by one man. On what principle should the ma- 
chine work be charged up against the goods? 





The question has, however, called out a number of ad- 
ditional replies, which are of interest as indicating the 
widely different ways of treating the problems which are 
described by our correspondents : 


ASCERTAINING DAILY COST 
OF MACHINES EMPLOYED. 

From an Illinois Manufacturer: As we understand it, 
a certain article requires the operation of two machines, 
one machine costs $10,000 and the other $100. It also 
required the labor of two men, one for each machine. In 
the absence of any statement as to the class of men re- 
quired for these machines, we would take it that the 
$10,000 machine would require a much better man than 
the $100 machine. The 
wages of the two men, the 
interest on the investment 
in the two machines and 
the depreciation of the two machines, together with any 
other necessary expense there might be in operating 
these machines (of which we know nothing), would make 
the total expense of running the machines. Assuming 
that the machines run 300 days in the year, a basis would 
be arrived at for the cost of operating for the year, and 
this would be reduced again to the cost of operating the 
machines per day, to which would be added the percent- 
age of fixed charges, which would cover salaries, office 
expenditures, &c., which in our previous example we as- 
sumed to be 47 per cent. Our figuring on this proposition 
would be as follows: 


Interest on Investment, 
Depreciation, Etc. 


I a iivd bs Avave, pis he Rie eine Sb Ries $10,000.00 
Shy ys Sone aehe bn ceed boas a bacanee 100.00 

ee DOREY COE. 6 onc ddnies cean adenine $10,100.00 
Interest of machinery, $10,100 at 6 per cent...... $606.00 
Depreciation of machinery, 10 per cent...... oma s 1.010.00 
First machine, 300 days at $3.50..........ceee08 1,050.00 
Second machine, 300 days at $1.75................ 525.00 
Operating expenses, 47 per cent. of labor ($1,575).. 740.25 

NL. 55:5 90s eee oe eb anes dae need chee eee $4,031.25 
Pe OE kkeschensnsachostachay ks nese areweney 18.44 


To this would be added the cost of the material used 
in these machines. In this case we see no reason for 
separating the machines, as their combined efforts, and 
also the combined efforts of the operators, are directed 
toward the making of a certain article. Further, all 
expenses should be charged against it, and not directly 
against the machine. Of course in this case we assume 
that both of these machines are proportionately strong 
and that the deterioration is the same in both. 


CHARGE UP PERCENTAGE 
OF MACHINE’S LIFE. 

From a Pennsylvania Manufacturer: We would offer 
as solution of the problem proposition that the life of 
each machine should be learned as nearly as possible, 
and the percentage of that 
life which would be used in 
making a given number of 
the. articles should be 
charged against such given number, then of course the 


Machine’s Life, General 
Expenses, Etc. 
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regular factory burden, percentage of power, oils, &c., 
which the value of the product of these machines would 
bear to the value of total product, should go against the 
machining operations in addition to the wages of the op- 
erators directly interested. ‘This is on the assumption 
that these two machines would be used exclusively for 
this work. 


FIND COST PER HOUR 
FOR EACH MACHINE. 


From a Correspondent in Connecticut: In ordinary 
cost accounting I do not find that the cost of the machine 
itself is considered. Of course, in the annual inventory, a 
certain figure is allowed for depreciation, 
but in the account of acfual costs the 
value of the machine is not always consid- 
ered, and I think in the majority of cases 
it is not. However, if it is desirable to consider this ele- 
ment, my idea of the proper way to do it is as follows: 

First determine the actual life of each machine. We 
will say that the costlier machine will last ten years. It 
will be operated, say, 300 days at nine hours a day, mak- 
ing the machine good for 27,000 hours during its lifetime. 
Now reduce this to a basis of per hour—a simple fraction 
of ten-twenty-sevenths of $1, or 37 cents, which item 
added to the cost of the labor, say 30 cents an hour, 
a total of 67 cents, takes care of the question all right. 
The same procedure can be followed out with the cheaper 
machine. Does not this take care of the question all 
right? 


Finding 
Hour Cost. 


MACHINE DEPRECIATION 
DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 
TO THE PRODUCTIVE LABOR. 


From a New England Manufacturer: The work of the 
two machines in question, being operated by one maa, 
should be charged up in the following manner: 

Assuming that machine No. 1 turns out 100 dozen 
pieces and machine No. 2 also turns out 100 dozen pieces, 
or, in other words, that both machines are equal as to 
productive capacity in a given period, the man’s labor 
would be equally divided for each operation, thus: If 
the man’s rate were $2 per day, operation on machine 
No. 1 would cost 1 cent per dozen, and the same on ma- 
chine No. 2. If, however, machine No. 1 produced 66 2-3 
dozen pieces and machine No. 2 only 33 1-3 dozen pieces 
in the same period, the labor would have to be divided 
proportionately. In so far as the original cost of the 
machine is concerned, this has no direct bearing on the 
cost of production. The original 
cost is placed directly in the ma- 
chinery account; the life of the 
machine is estimated, and a cer- 
tain proportion is written off each year for depreciation. 
Depreciation is distributed over cost of production by 
percentage based on actual productive labor, and this, of 
course, being added on your cost sheet, is thus taken care 
of. 


Cost of Machine in 
Machinery Account 


A SAFE RULE 
TO FOLLOW. 


From a Western Manufacturer: The question is so 
abstract in its nature that it would be next to impossible 
to answer it intelligently. In figuring factory costs a great 

deal of judgment must be exercised, es- 
Question of pecially in the distribution of minor de 
Judgment tails. A good plan, however, in a gen- 

eral way, is to be sure that all moneys 
paid out for incidentals are charged up to some account, 
and then, in accordance with good judgment, make a dis- 
tribution of them over the various kinds of works per- 
formed. 


— oe - 


HoLpER-ATHEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Bloomington, III, 
who have done some jobbing for a number of years, are 
now putting additional men on the road and arranging to 
push this end of their business much more energetically 
than in the past. They are also closing out their stock 
of Vehicles, the space occupied by which will be needed 
by the jobbing department. 
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PACIFIC COAST HARDWARE AND METAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


HE eighth annual convention of the Pacific Coast 
Hardware and Metal Association was held at the 
Hotel Potter, Santa Barbara, Cal., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, July 8, 9 and 10. The meeting was en- 





A. C. RULOFSON, President. 


thusiastic and well attended, many of the delegates being 
accompanied by their wives. 

Various matters of importance to the Hardware and 
metal jobbing trade of the Pacific Coast received careful 
consideration and discussion, and unanimous action was 
taken. Business sessions were held for the entire day 
on the 8th and 9th, and also on the morning of the 10th. 





HAMILTON W. BARNARD, Secretary. 


At the last session the election of officers took place, re- 
sulting as follows: 

PRESIDENT, A. C. Rulofson, Baker & Hamilton, San 
Francisco. 

First VIcE-PRESIDENT, T. D. Honeyman, Honeyman 
Hardware Company, Portland. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, L. C. Scheller, Union Hard- 
ware & Metal Company, Los Angeles. 

Tarrp VICE-PRESIDENT, A. S. Burwell, Seattle Hard- 
ware Company, Seattle. 

TREASURER, John S. Merrill, Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son, San Francisco. 
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SECRETARY, Hamilton W. Barnard, San Francisco. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Wm. Shaw, Shaw-Batcher 
Company, Sacramento; A. A. Watkins, W. W. Montague 
& Co. San Francisco; A. L. Seott, Pacific Hard- 
ware & Steel Company, San Francisco; W. R. Wheeler, 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco; Andrew 
Carrigan, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San 
Francisco; George S. Scovel, Lloyd-Scovel Iron Company, 
San Francisco; E. H. Kinney, George H. Tay Company, 
San Francisco. 

Apvisory Boarp: Brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Company, San Francisco; H. J. Morton, Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Company, San Francisco. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members placed 
themselves in charge of the Entertainment Committee, 
who had provided several tally-hos and three-seaters, in 
which the entire party were taken to a beautiful picnic 
spot near Montecito. Here a bountiful lunch was served 
by the management of the Hotel Potter, during which a 
band of four pieces furnished enlivening music. 

Some of the delegates returned to their homes on 
Friday night, while others remained a day or two longer. 
All were thoroughly pleased with the climate of Santa 
Barbara and with the accommodations at the Hotel Pot- 
ter, and as a result Santa Barbara was chosen as the 
scene of the next annual convention. 





THE IMPORTED ENAMELED WARE DISPUTE. 


HE dispute in connection with imported Enameled 
Ware, which has been pending between the United 
States Government and the International Enameled Ware 
Company, has resulted in a decision to sell the goods at 
public auction at the appraiser’s stores, Christopher and 
Barrow streets. New York, July 31. The executions, 
which are now in the hands of the United States Mar- 
shal, relate to a large offering of German Enameled 
Kitchen Ware. The merchandise was levied upon by the 
collector of this port July 14, and later turned over to the 
United States Marshal for sale. It is understood that the 
auction results from the failure of the International En- 
ameled Ware Company to meet increased customs duties 
imposed by the Board of Reappraisement of the United 
States General Appraisers in a decision rendered Decem- 
ber 6, 1902. The moot question between the importers 
and the Government was the percentage of allowance 
that should be made for so-called “run of the kiln” 
goods. The appraiser refused to allow the 15 per cent. 
allowance asked by the importers, who then applied to 
General Appraiser Lunt for a review of the local ap- 
praiser’s appraisement. The latter official sustained Mr. 
Whitehead, the local appraiser, and the case then went 
to the full Board of Reappraisement. After all the tes- 
timony was in the Board rendered a decision in the main 
unfavorable to the importers, although an allowance was 
made to the firm of 5 per cent. for “ seconds,” whereas 
both Appraiser Whitehead and General Appraiser Lunt 
declined to grant the 15 per cent. allowance claimed. The 
merchandise to be sold includes a large assortment of 
Enameled Ware, among which are Basins, Pails, Plates, 
&e. The goods may be inspected Thursday between 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m., and also on the day of sale. 


—>— 


DEATH OF CHARLES H. SEE. 


HARLES H. SEE, who has been in the employ of the 
C Livingston Nail Company for many years, died at 
his home in Newark, N. J., Monday night, July 27, aged 
65 years. Mr. See was born in New York and served 
throughout the Civil War in the Seventy-first Regiment. 


——— 


WaRNER & HAVILAND, 17 Warren street, New York, 
manufacturers’ representatives, have recently been ap- 
pointed the Eastern selling agents of the Port Huron Steel 
& Screw Company, Port Huron, Mich., manufacturers of 
Set and Cap Screws. A large and complete stock will be 
carried in New York. Warner & Haviland also represent 
the Rogers Screw Company, who make comprehensive 
lines of the various kinds of Wood Screws in iron and 
brass in the different heads and finishes, which they also 
carry largely in stock for prompt shipment. 
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WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE committee appointed by the Wisconsin Retail 
T Hardware Association to look after the establish- 
ment of a mutual insurance company are now canvassing 
the trade in that State, with a view to ascertaining those 
who are willing to take insurance in the proposed com- 
pany and the amount they will place. Before any poli- 
cies are issued it will be necessary to secure $100,000 in 
applications and $5000 in cash, the limit of any one risk 
being $3000. It is desired to have each applicant for in- 
surance state in his application the amount of insurance 
he is willing to take, and give the secretary an accept- 
ance for the amount of premium due on same at the 
present board rates, for which acceptance the secretary, 
C. A. Peck of Berlin, can give his receipt. These ac- 
ceptances can be treated as cash and thus the company 

can be launched and made ready to do business. It is 
now up to the membership, the committee remark, to say 
whether they want a company or not, and the promptness 
with which the communications of the committee are 
answered will settle the question. It is claimed that the 
saving to merchants through the projected mutual com- 
pany will run from 25 to 40 per cent. of the usual 
premium yearly. It is stated that arrangements have 
been made with the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company to take any of the Wis- 
consin applications and issue policies, transferring them 
to the Wisconsin company as soon as the latter are quali- 
fied to issue policies. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Truss & CABLE FeNcE Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have decided to continue manufacturing their Fenc- 
ing at Hornellsville, N. Y., and not build new factory in 
Cleveland until next year, owing to their inability to se- 
cure at this time the desired site in the latter city. 


THE business of the Indianapolis Staple & Tack 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., which formerly was con- 
ducted as a partnership, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $18,000. The incorporators are: George 
H. Evans, G. Frank Letty and Edward D. Evans. The 
company have just completed a large addition to their 
plant, which was originally started exclusively as a fac- 
tory for Double Pointed Tacks and Staples. From time 
to time during the past year equipment has been added 
for the production of Single Pointed Tacks and Cut Nails, 
as well as Double Pointed Tacks and Steel Wire Nails. 
The company are now turning out all the smaller sizes of 
Cut Nails, 6d. and under, and also Clout, Hoop and 
Barrel Nails. 





THE WILKINSON SHEAR & CUTLERY COMPANY, Reading, 
Pa., have lately purchased and consolidated the interests 
of the Wilkinson Shear Company and the Emmert Hartz- 
ell Cutlery Company. The new company have taken pos- 
session of their large new modern plant, which is thor- 
oughly equipped with the best machinery for the manu- 
facture of Sheep, Horse, Mule, Grass, Hedge, Border and 
Lawn Shears, Butcher Knives, Carving Knives and other 
Cutlery Specialties. The officers of the new company are: 
J. H. Cheetham, president ; John M. Archer, secretary and 
treasurer, and D. H. Keiser, superintendent. 


THE Kansas City Stree, & WirRE Company, who have 
recently been incorporated, will constitute one of a chain 
of constituent companies owned and operated by the Na- 
tional Steel & Wire Company of New Haven, Conn. The 
officers of the company are: Wm. Huttig, president; W. 
A. Rule, treasurer; J. N. Penrod, secretary. The follow- 
ing are the directors of the company: nye Huttig, W. A. 
Rule, Jos. J. Heim, Alfred Toll, Col. C. F. Morse, R. A. 
Long, Jas. P. Townley, J. N. Penrod, all oa Kansas City, 
and Frank L. Brown of New Haven, Conn. It is the in- 
tention immediately to construct a large warehouse in 
Kansas City, where stock will be carried from which to 
supply the Southwestern trade and different lines of goods 
manufactured by the National Company. It is possible 


that later on machinery will be added for the construction 
of Wire Fencing and some other Wire products that may 
be manufactured and distributed from Kansas City. The 
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detailed plans of the latter as yet have not been formu- 
lated. 


TiveH W. Harrison, Los Angeles, Cal., is now repre- 
senting as manufacturers’ agent Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son of Chicago and William H. Haskell Mfg. Company, 
-awtucket, R. I. Mr. Harrison was formerly president of 
the Harrison Machine Works, Belleville, I]. 


Anout August 1 Charles E. Miller, manufacturer, job- 
ber, exporter and importer of Automobile and Cycle Ma- 
terial, 97-101 Reade street, New York, will open a branch 
store at 217 West Thirty-eighth street. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of I'he Iron Age, HASTINGS HOUwuSE, | 
NORFOLK Srt., Lonpon, W. C., July 18, 1903.5 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

F anything trade becomes more slack and unsatisfac- 
I tory. The tightness of money continues. Already 
arrangements are being made for the August Bank Holi- 
day. I suspect that when it takes place (in a fortnight) 
employers will not be sorry if their employees take a 
more than usually prolonged vacation. ‘The Edge Tool 
makers have special work in hand. Motor Car Ac- 
cessories are in good demand; the Sporting Gun trade 
shows a little improvement as the season draws near, 
but the military branch is at a standstill pending the com- 
pletion of arrangements for the new arm. There is a 
moderate inflow of orders for Galvanized Hollow Ware 
Goods, Tanks, Troughs, Buckets, and so forth, but prices 
are almost universally stated to be unremunerative. In 
Galvanized Roofing Material there is a steady demand, 
but a smaller quantity of Japanned Wares is going into 
consumption. Common Locks are selling fairly well, and 
the better class of Brass Locks are in good demand. As 
usual at this time of the year, Builders’ Ironmongery is 
selling very freely, and Shipping Ironmongery is not do- 
ing badly. Pumps for mining and irrigating purposes are 
being exported in some quantity, but Wrought Iron Tubes 
are dull. The dividends declared by Midland Hardware 
firms are a little disquieting. On export account trade is 
something below average. 


The Toy Pistol Trade. 


Attention has been drawn to a bill, which is likely to 
pass through Parliament, which aims at preventing the 
extensive use of Toy Pistols by children, who buy them 
for 1 shilling 6 pence to 2 shillings 6 pence each, many 
accidents having resulted. These Toy Pistols are main- 
ly imported from Belgium; are made of flimsy material, 
and the workmanship is faulty. The bill enacts that no 
person shall be entitled to purchase a Revolver without 
producing a Gun license, but the same person can buy a 
Double Barrelled Shotgun, a Rifle or any other kind of 
shooting arm when the length of the barrel exceeds 9 
inches, without a Gun license. It is contended, there 
fore, that if it is a question of life and limb more mis- 
chief can be wrought by the larger Guns than by buying 
a Toy Revolver. It is contended by the Gun makers that 
the case would be met if the bill simply made it an il- 
legal practice, imposing a high penalty for infraction 
upon all persons selling Arms of any description to a 
person under 16 or 18 years of age, and by causing all 
above that age to enter their names and addresses in a 
book at the Gun dealer’s shop. The Gun making opera- 
tives have met and condemed the bill, which is bitterly 
resented. If the bill becomes law, makers of Toy Pistols 
will require to make themselves acquainted with the 
terms of the act. 


Razor Blades and War Office Contracts. 


A deputation of Razor Blade forgers has been up from 
Sheffield to the War Office to represent the views of the 
workmen who contend that may of the terms imposed in 
War Office contracts are inimical to their interests. I 
understand that some common understanding was 
reached between the representatives of the Government 
and the Razor Blade forgers. 


South African Trade Affairs. 


The proposed preferential tariff in South Africa, 
whereby British manufacturers gain to the extent of 24% 
per cent., is already producing a change in the form of in- 
voice required by the principal shippers to the Cape. 
South African agents are sending back all invoices re- 
ceived from Britis#h firms, with the request that a signed 
statement should be added, declaring the goods to be of 
British manufacture. The Government departments are 
interesting themselves in the matter, and before long the 
new Imperial tariff will be in working order. In regard 
to the new tariff, I have extracted from it all the goods 
which are of interest to American exporters, and ap- 
pend herewith all the particulars of Hardware and 
Metal Geods: 
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The New South African Tariff. 


CLAss I Goods Subject to Special Rates. 
Gun Powder and other explosives suitable for use in 


Firearms, per pound....6 pence and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Guns and Gun Barrels, Firearms. 
a. Single, per barrel........ £1 and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


6. Double and other, per barrel..........cceeee- 
15 shillings and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
Pistols and Revolvers, each 
o> shillings and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


--CLASS I1I.—Goods Subject to Mixed Ad Valorem Rates. 


Bicycles, Tricycles and Velocipedes, and parts thereof, 


Wer Gras. oo ceres SeURKe eane Pde Cote eta waerre a £12 10s 
Carriages, Carts Coaches, Wagons and all other 

wheeled vehicles. not elsewhere described, intended 

for the conveyance of persons or goods, including 

finished parts thereof, not being metal parts not 

usually made in the Union, but required in the manu- 

facture of wheeled vehicles therein (but not inelud- 

ing Bath Chairs, Perambulators, Toy Carts, Store 

Trucks or Barrows), per comt. ......cccccccecer £12 10s. 


CLASS III Goods Subject to an Ad Valorem Duty of 2% 
Per Cent. c 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 

Chain for hauling 

Chimneys, Metal (Smokestacks). 

Cranes, Elevators and Shears. 

Crucibles, Cupels. Cupeling Furnaces, Ingot Molds, Retorts and 
Furnaces for roasting minerals 

Fire Escapes and Fire Hose and Hose Reels. 

Machinery not elsewhere described, to be driven by cattle, 
electric, gas, heat, hydraulic, pneumatic, steam, water or 
wind power, including spare parts, and apparatus and ap- 
pliances used in connection with the generating and storing 
of electric power or gas; Electric Cable or Wire and the 
Posts for carrying the same; Lamp Posts and their Fittings. 

Mining Buckets, Skips, Trucks and Tubs, wheeled or otherwise. 
for hauling on Rails or Wires. 

Packing and Lagging for’ engines, machinery and piping. 

Pipes, Piping and Tubes of all kinds for gas, steam, drainage, 
sewerage, irrigation, water supply or pumping (not including 
Down Piping and Guttering or Cocks and Taps). 

Railway construction or equipment requisites, as follows: Rails, 
Sleepers, Fastenings for Rails or Sleepers, Girders, Iron 
Bridge Work, Culvert Tops, Locomotives, Tenders, Ballast 
Trucks, Goods Wagons, Carriages, Trolleys, Engine Water 
Tanks, Turntables. Permanent or Fixed Signals and We'gh 
Bridges. 

Rubber for use in connection with machinery and apparatus. 

Tanks and Vats suitable and intended for mining purposes. 

Telegraphs and Telephones; Materials and Instruments for use 
in construction and working of telegraph and telephone lines 

Traction Engines and Power Lorries. 

Tramway construction and equipment requisites, as follows: 
Rails, Sleepers, Fastenings for Rails or Sleepers, Iron Gates, 
Girders, Iron Bridge Work, Culvert Tops, Cars, Trolleys 
Water Tanks and Turntables. 

Wire and Wire Netting for fencing; Droppers, Gates, Hurdles, 
Posts, Standards, Strainers, Staples, Stiles, Winders and 
other Materials or Fastenings of Metal ordinarily used for 
agricultural or railway fencing, and Baling Wire. 

Wire Rope. 

CLass IV.—Free Goods. 

Agricultural Implements and Machinery, and all Apparatus and 
Plant usually and principally employed in farming opera- 
tions; Binding Twine and Harvest Yarn. 

Anchors and Chain Cables for the use of ships, tugs or lighters. 

Brass and Copper, and Composition Metal, in bars, ingots, 
plates and sheets; plain, including perforated, but otherwise 
unmanufactured. 

Iron and Steel: Angle, Bar, Channel, Hoop, Rod, Plate, Sheet 
or T; plain, including perforated and galvanized; rough and 
unmanufactured, not including Corrugated Sheets. 

Lead: Bar, Pipe, Sheet, Foil, and Acetate of. 

Metal of all sorts in bars, blocks, ingots and pigs for founding, 
not elsewhere described. 

Sprayers and Sprinklers and other apparatus for destroying 
pests or diseases in stock, plants or trees. 

Tin and Zinc, Bar, Plate or Sheet: plain or perforated, but 
otherwise unmanufactured. 


CLass V.—Goods Subject to a General Ad Valorem Rate of 10 
Per Cent. 

All goods, wares or merchandise not elsewhere charged with 
duty, and not enumerated in the free list, and not prohibited 
to be imported into the Union, shall be charged with a duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Imperial Preference.—Lively interest has, of course, 
been evoked with regard to the preference which is to be ac- 
corded to Imperial imports. The text of Articles III and IV, re- 
lating to it, as follows: 

ARTICLE III. 


A rebate of customs duties shall be granted on any goods 
and articles, the growth, produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, imported therefrom into the Union for consumption 
therein, to the extent following: 

a. In the case of goods and articles liable to customs duty 
under Class I, II or V, a rebate of 25 per cent. of any duty 
chargeable thereon at an ad valorem rate, but of no other 
duty, and 
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b. In the case of goods and articles liable, under Class III, 
to duty at an ad valorem rate of 2% per cent., a rebate of the 
whole of such duty. 

Provided that the manufactured goods and articles in re- 
spect of which such rebate as aforesaid shall be granted shall 
be bona fide the manufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
that, in the event of any question arising as to whether any 
goods or articles are entitled to any such rebate as aforesaid, 
the decision of the Minister or other executive officer in whom 
the control of the Customs Department immediately concerned 
is vested shall be final. 

ARTICLE IV. 

A rebate similar to that for which provision is made in 
the last preceding article shall be granted in like manner, and 
under like provisions, to goods and articles, the .growth, 
produce or manufacture of any British colony, protectorate or 
possession, granting equivalent reciprocal privileges to the 
colonies and territories belonging to the Union, provided that 
no such rebate shall be granted in the case of any particular 
colony, protectorate or possession until on and after a date 
to be mutually agreed upon and publicly notified by the parties 
to this convention. 


It will be noted that the Imperial preference, being a 
remission of a portion of the duties where such are im- 
posed, will not have effect with that large and important 
group of goods which are imported subject to no duties. 


British Exports to South Africa. 

As showing the extent of the current trade with South 
Africa, I forward, first, a complete statement of metals 
and Hardware goods exported from Great Britain to 
South Africa for the first half of the year; secondly, the 
imports into Cape Colony for the first quarters of 1902 
and 1903 respectively, and, thirdly, the imports into the 
Transvaal for the first quarters of the years 1902-1903. 


British Metal Exports to South Africa. 
Quantity. Value. 
Six months ended 
June 30, 1903. 


Iron: Tons. £ 
ne? 22. abv send k Paes cee ne eee 7,654 62,508 
7 ER a ee erry ey ee re re 10 96 
Angles and Shapes or Sections.......... 335 3,072 

Railroad (Iron or Steel): 

Pn <5. ose te aes Gs ses RES SOAS ee eee 81,078 430,387 
ECT Pe eee 8,774 57,122 

Wire of Iron or Steel, and manufactures 
thereof (including Telegraphic Wires)... 5,496 87,956 

Galvanized and Corrugated Sheets........ 33,124 388,913 

Tubes and Fittings (Iron or Steel)...... 6,480 109,349 

CEE, .Ganbabits cekecneand he nae ce os 7,346 47,283 

Cast Iron, and manufactures thereof, un- 
ig m ROI ey ae ek IR a SF eae ey 10,298 137,480 

Wrought Iron, and manufactures thereof, un- 

a A ee ree eee ee, 9,514 204,450 

Manufactures of Steel or of Steel and Iron 
CE 66st ahs oe hed ON Ose hob eS 7,430 135,162 

Lead, Pig, and manufactures of......... 1,303 18,829 

cg RE A reer. ees eee eo eee 66,249 

Hardware, unenumerated...............- ee 145,218 

Machinery (Steam Engines) : 
ea on aera tl bb ahaa ee acne ke eo 362,219 
PEE Cet ackes hbase ee eae dceae sen 17,738 
ee Pen ks no bh ch bh eee 8k ole es 132,878 

Machinery (not Steam Engines) : 

ORI PSs t Oey rer Kes 38,228 
rn DEN « 8's 0G Seba Ven 4 40 cw ae aes 26,260 
Se Sowa ws ve bee ek Coa sb Sb dees s 5 ue 160,836 
ee ea Koa 5,548 
ee ERNE yo. is ko aeex she ae eee nee 6 812,111 


Imports Into Cape Colony. 


Quarter ended March 31, 
1902. 1903. 
Metals and Metal Manufactures (includes 
Iron, Lead, Machinery and Hardware) .£615,000 £1,031,000 
Wood, and manufactures of (includes Fur- 


niture and Cabinet Ware)............ 345,000 526,000 
Agricultural Implements................ 25,000 102,000 
I oe nbd wc Gab pres Mee eee 29,000 52,000 
Pe ee SN hte ds ocd eeb eee ke ow pe 21,000 43,000 
Pipes, Iron and Barthem. .....ccesecseces 32,000 41,000 


Imports Into the Transvaal. 
Quarter ended March 31, 


1902. 1903. 
Metals, and manufactures of (includes 
Agricultural Implements, Bicycles, Hard- ‘ 
ware, Iron and Steel Manufactures, 
Cautions, Baceery,: Oe.) <x's 620 v000 038 £500,000 £1,215,000 
Wood, and manufactures (includes Furni- 
ita rah hand ee ian lle ene eb ele 59,000 540,000 
Vehicles (other than Bicycles).......... 15,000 96,000 
Jewelry and P'ated Ware (includes Clocks 
SI PUTIN bss. sheng YSU cal ta bina keller 27,000 52,000 
Electric Cable, Wire and Fittings........ 8,000 15,000 


What America Sends to South Africa, 
Among the imports into South Africa from America I 
observe the following: Paints and Varnish, Pipes and Fit- 
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tings, Agricultural Implements, Cutlery, Furniture. Lamps, 
Chandeliers, &¢c.; Locks, Hinges, &c.; Nails, Spikes 
and Tacks, Safes, Stoves and Ranges, Tinware, 
Tools, Wire, Saddlery, and Harness, Cash Reg- 
isters, Electrical Machinery, Laundry Machines, 
Metal Working Machinery, Mowers, Reapers and Parts, 
Plows, Cultivators and Parts, Printing Presses, Pumps 
and Pumping Appliances, Sewing Machines and Parts, 
Steam Engines of all kinds, Typewriting Machines, Bab- 
bit Metal, Brass Manufactures, Copper Manufactures, 
Bars, Pigs, Hoops in iron and steel, Castings, Sheets and 
Plates, Structural Iron and Steel, Steel Rails, Steel Bars, 
Zinc, Lead and Aluminum Goods. Some of these depart- 
ments run to considerable money. For example, Agricul- 
tural Implements imported last year, $60,000; Lamps and 
Chandeliers, $43,000; Locks, Hinges, &c., $240,000; Nails, 
Spikes, &c., $32,000; Safes, Stoves and Ranges, $105,000; 
Tools, $100,000; Wire, $570,000; Electrical Machinery, 
$70,000 ; Plows, Cultivators and Parts; $200,000; Mowers, 
Reapers and Parts, $40,000; Pumps and Pumping Appli- 
ances, $105,000; Structural Steel, $110,000; Steel Rails, 
$170,000. These figures are encouraging in their way, 
but a great deal more can be done. 


The Cheap Drummer. 


At a recent meeting of commercial interests in Shef- 
field the subject of representation in South Africa was 
brought forward. It was pointed out that the cheap 
“commercial” is one of the worst investments that can 
be made by a business house seeking trade at the Cape. 
By cheap “ commercial ” was meant one whose range is of 
so varied a character on account of the large number of 
principals for whom he travels that his knowledge of any 
one line can only be what he gleans from the catalogues. 
In South Africa, in particular, it is true that the man who 
has to push goods must possess a technical and experi- 
mental grasp of the goods he seeks to gell. He must be 
able to grasp the situation from the customer’s point of 
view, or even to advise him as to the merits of this or 
that pattern. At the same time, he must keep his princi- 
pals informed as to what improvements in this particular 
line would find most acceptance in the South African mar- 
ket. South African trade cannot be done on the “ cheap.” 


Points Worth Noting. 


The discussion to which I have already alluded in these 
columns as to the advisability of quoting c.i.f. or f.o.b. 
throws a good many side lights upon the difficulties which 
exporters must contend with in securing South African 
trade. I need not recapitulate the arguments in favor of 
c.if. or f.o.b. It must suffice that for the moment the ma- 
jority of merchants (as distinct from retailers) favor 
quotations f.o.b. One letter from a patriotic British firm 
in Heidelberg, the Transvaal, is here reproduced, not that 
it adds anything to the discussion upon transit payments, 
but because it shows some of the difficulties to which I 
have alluded: 

With regard to the question of through quotations, 
we are personally of opinion that there is no reason why 
a through quotation should not be given. The point 
that strikes us most, however, is the disinclination of 
British merchants to trust sound firms with a little credit. 
Their method seems to be through agents and cash 
against documents. Now, supposing we do get 60 days’ 
against documents, the bill is due before we get the goods 
by a trading steamer. We think that manufacturers 
ought to find out whether a firm is worth giving credit 
to or otherwise; if found to be sound, then offer them all 
the inducements they can to buy. Supposing a dozen 
manufacturers were to join in the expense of finding out 
the stability of, say, 100 firms, backed them up well, and 
ascertained their exact requirements from time to time. 
At present we simply employ brokers to pick up lines 
for us at the coast—a system we prefer to the doubt 
about getting stuff in in time and the other difficulties 
about it. I am glad, as an Englishman, that a preferen- 
tial duty has been given in favor of England. The Brit- 
ish manufacturers need not, however, hedge their quota- 
tions round with all the difficulties they do, now that 
they are getting the preference, and under English jaws 
they ought to be not so stand-offish but conform to the 
times and give us absolutely the best goods at the cheapest 
rates, and never for one moment think that anything is 
good enough for South Africa. It is the greatest mistake 
to suppose so. We still continue to get, however, most 
stupid offers of goods, with all kinds of stipulations at- 
tached. These we convey to the waste paper basket at 
once. 
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DRAKE HARDWARE COMPANY’S CATALOGUE 


HE DRAKE HARDWARE COMPANY of Burling- 
T ton, Iowa, have just issued a cloth bound catalogue, 
about 9 x 12 inches in size, containing over 700 pages. 
The goods are divided into departments, as follows: 

Builders’ Hardware, 

Mechanics’ and Edge Tools, 


Farming Tools, Miscellaneous Hardware and House- 
hold Goods, 


Enameled Ware, Japanned Ware, Tinware and ‘Tin- 
ners’ Stock, 

Plated Ware and Cutlery, 

Guns, Ammunition and Fishing Tackle. 

An alphabetically arranged index of 27 pages follows 
the department index. . Illustrations are shown in the 
front portion of the book of the company’s office and 
salesroom, 106-110 Washington street, and of their ware- 
house, 413-415 Front street. The arrangement of the cat- 
alogue is excellent, with illustrations, descriptions and 
list prices of the goods carried, printed on a fine quality of 
paper, and substantially bound. The company are to be 
congratulated upon getting out a volume of this character, 
which will, no doubt, be highly appreciated by their pa- 
trons. 





A RACK FOR POULTRY NETTING. 


HE illustration shows a rack for holding rolls 
of Poultry Netting, which is in use in one of the 
showrooms of Hull Brothers Company, Danbury, Conn. 





A Rack for Poultry Netting. 


The different sections are to hold different widths and 
meshes. This rack makes it easy to determine how much 
of each kind is in stock, and also enables the salesmen 
to pick out the rolls required promptly. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From H. Q. Hines, Stoneboro, Pa., dealer in Lumber 
and Builders’ Supplies, Sash, Doors, &¢c., who desires 
catalogues especially devoted to general Hardware, Pipe 
and Gas Fittings, Gas Fixtures, &c. 


FrRoM THE Osweco Too. CoMpPpaANy, Oswego, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Tools and Supplies for founders, ma- 
chinists, boiler makers, &c., who are bringing their cata- 
logue files down to date, and desire the latest additions 
from manufacturers making Tools which would be suit- 
able for their work. 


FROM THE GOYER CoMPANY, Greenville, Miss., who are 
now wholesaling Hardware in addition to groceries. For 
their Hardware department the company are now erect- 
ing on railroad track two buildings, one 50 x 200 feet 
and the other 75 x 100 feet, the latter for offices and stock 
of Shelf Hardware. The company expect to do an ex- 
tensive jobbing Hardware business, and will travel a 
number of men. R. H. Lake, formerly of Lake’s C. O. D. 
Store of Greenville, which business has been discon- 
tinued, has been engaged as manager of the new depart- 
ment of the Goyer Company. 
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From B. C. Lyon, 207-209 Meigs Building, Bridgeport, 
Conn., who represents 15 or 20 manufacturers of that 
city in the purchase of general supplies for their shops, 
and who desires catalogues or other printed matter, so 
that he may have them on file for reference in connec- 
tion with the buying of such goods. 

FROM BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
Neb., who have succeeded C. D. Essig in the Hardware, 
Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Implement, Paint and Oil, 
Sporting Goods and furniture business. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

THE MICHIGAN SprRocKET CHAIN CoMPANY, Detroit, 
Mich. : Catalogue No. 1, devoted to Detachable Link Chain 
Belting or Drive Chain, Special Bolted and Carrier 
Chains, also Elevator Buckets and Arms and Gray Iron 
Sprocket Wheels, plain, special and clutch. 

Wrm1mM & Harvey Row .anp, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Fine Carriage Springs. In an illustrated catalogue de- 
voted to Springs of various styles it is stated that they 
also make Springs of special design to order, using only 
the best American and Swedish spring steels, and that they 
have under their own personal supervision the materials 
that enter into the manufacture of the goods. 

THE IRONSIDES Company, Columbus, Ohio: General 
catalogue and individual pamphlets relating to Wire 
Rope Shield Filler, Gear Shield, Fiber Rope Shield Fill- 
er and Shield, Belt Shield, Boiler Scale Solvent Shield, 
Abba Paints, Tormay Oiler, &c. 

THE Home Russer Company, 17 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Pocket edition of lists and general information 
on Mechanical Rubber Goods, and containing points of in- 
terest to buyers. 

THE CLINTON WirRE CLoTH Company, Clinton, Mass., 
and 33 Park place, New York: Illustrated 16-page book- 
let, envelope size, describing their Clinton Wire Lath sys- 
tem of fire proof construction. They manufacture Wire 
Cloth, Woven Wire Fence, Electrically Welded Wire 
Fabrics for concrete construction, Hexagonal Netting and 
Perforated Metals of all kinds. 

THe NorwicH NIcKet & Brass Company, Norwich, 
Conn.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to 
Display Frames, Individual Stands, Cornice Fixtures, 
Specialties and Novelties for window and interior dis- 
play, for shoe and dry goods dealers, hatters, men’s fur- 
nishing goods, &c. 

THE CYCLONE SEEDER CoMPANY, formerly Champion 
Seeder Company, Urbana, Ind.: Catalogue of Seed Sow- 
ers, including the Improved Cyclone Seed Sower, the 
Chicago Seeder and the Champion, Jr., Seeder. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
Stag Handle Carvers. 

Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn., and 88 
Chambers street, New York, have just brought out a new 
line of fine stag handle carvers and forks, with both scim- 
iter and saber blades. There are 11 styles in all, trimmed 
with heavy sterling silver caps and ferrules of an ornate 
character, suitable for fine retail trade. 


oo 
The Utica Railroad Fire Extinguisher No. 2. 


The O. J. Childs Company, Utica, N. Y., are offering 
the fire extinguisher shown herewith, which is manufac- 
tured expressly for steam and electric cars. It is alluded 
to as being constructed of the very best cold rolled cop- 
per, extra heavy to withstand rough usage, heavily 
coated with a large proportion of lead inside, and as 
tested to 350 pounds pressure to the square inch. The 
acid bottle is held in a solid pure lead hanger, a sectional 
view of which is shown in Fig. 2, with a shield placed 
opposite the nozzle, which, it is asserted, makes it im- 
possible for the acid to escape until it is thoroughly 
mixed with the other chemicals, which is to render the 
fluid harmless to the operator and prevent injury to 
clothing, carpets or furniture. The extinguisher is re- 
ferred to as having a capacity of putting out over 4000 
cubie feet of flame, and as throwing a stream over 40 
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feet. It is also said that the machine will quic_ty put 
out a fire from burning kerosene oil or other substances 
of that nature which cannot be quenched by water. It 
is stated that the machine is always ready for immediate 
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Fig. 1.—Utica Railroad Fire Fig. 2. 
Extinguisher No. 2. 


use and no new parts are required to reload it. To oper- 
ate the machine it is turned bottom end up, and the 
nozzle and stream directed at the base of the fire. 


—<—— WS 


The Kingston Safety Mop. 


The mop head and duster shown in the accompanying 
cut has double wires, which, with the reciprocating head, 
enables the cloth to be drawn down, covering the whole 
head and both ends, leaving nothing, it is explained, ex- 
posed which would scratch or scrape the surface when 
dusting hard wood floors, washing windows, &c. It is 
also pointed out that the cloth can be placed between the 
wires the same as for the mop, then drawn up with the 
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The Kingston Safety Mop. 


hand, forming a large bunch or roll on the top, thus mak- 
ing a soft surface with which to rub on the floor, against 
the baseboard, or to use in washing windows, ceilings, 
&c. The ears on each end of the mop, or guides in which 
the wires run, are made so that when the mop is opened 
the wires can be thrown wide apart, so as to take in a 
very large.cloth or roll, or, it is remarked, a rope mop 
or any other kind of mop now on the market. The mop 
is put on the market by the W. G. Browne Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kingston, N. Y. 
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The Hotchkiss Automatic Paper Fasteners. 


The accompanying cuts show two styles of paper fast 
eners and strip of staples used with the fasteners, put on 
the market by the Alex. H. Irvin Company, Curwensville, 
Pa. In use a strip of staples is inserted into the ma- 
chine, and the staples are automatically cut off and fed 





Fig. 1.—The Hotchkiss Paper Fastener No, 1. 


forward. This is done, it is explained, accurately and 
without failure. It is also said that the staple is always 
ready to drive, and that with the No. 1 machine a single 
blow is sufficient to drive it through 1 to 25 sheets of 
paper, the same movement feeding forward the next 
staple. After the strip is used up another strip is placed 
in the machine. The point is made that the fasteners 
are not only useful for fastening papers, but for fasten 
ing samples of goods, such as silks, laces, linens, dress 
goods, &c., presenting a neat appearance. The machines 
are referred to as being made of the best tool steel, each 





Fig. 2.—The Hotchkiss Paper Fastener No, 2. 


part well made, and so carefully assembled that they ar+ 
strong and durable. The No. 2 machine is made with 4 
system of cams and a lever, to handle heavier work tha! 
with the No. 1 machine. In operating the machine th: 
lever is raised, which also raises the top, allowing an 
other staple to be fed forward. When pressing the leve 
down on the material to be fastened it separates, drive 
and clinches the staple at one stroke. A No. 3 machin: 





Fig. 3.—Staples for Hotchkiss Fasteners. 


is made, the same as the No. 2, except larger and usin 
a staple of twice the penetrating power of the No. 2, an 
for use when more than the equivalent of 50 ordinar 
sheets of paper is desired to be stapled. The staple 
are alluded to as being made of a secret composition « 
steel and nickel of great penetrability, neither breaki! 
nor rusting, and as piercing the paper readily and clea! 
ly. The machines are designed for use in banks, offices 
stores, factories, schools, &c. 





